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PROPOSAL FOR INTRODUCING INTO ENGLAND THE PRACTICE 
OF BURNING THE DEAD. 


Vix manet é tanto parva quod urna capit!---Ovrp. Elegy ix. 


In pursuing the present argument, our chief antagonists, we appre- 
hend, will be the undertakers, sextons, and resurrection-men; for as to 
the clergy, we will suppose that they would be willing, in favour of the 
feelings of humanity, to forego any claims they may be supposed to 
have upon the disposal of our dead bodies. Indeed, if it were thought 
necessary, they might still assist at the funeral pile ; as there would be 
no less solemnity of feeling excited by committing our ashes to the urna, 
than by the present practice of lowering the undissolved body to the 
grave. It may possibly appear that the ceremony of cremation, or 
burning, would more strongly excite and accord better with our sensibili- 
ties. For it is acknowledged that whatever feelings are generated by 
witnessing the interment of a friend, they are quickly dissipated by the 
bustle of the world; and, as few leave behind them any durable monu- 
ments, the littlke mementoes which serve, at first to keep his memory alive 
in the domestic sanctuary, being of a perishable nature, soon fade away, 
and verify too rapidly, the melancholy truth, that “the place that knew 
him shall know him no more for ever!” Men altogether destitute of 
imagination may say that all this is right. It may be right in the ab- 
stract that sorrow should be of short duration: but the human mind 
loves to repose on its griefs ; and regret, when not too violent, is pleasing 
to it. Habit renders us worldly; but our natural craving is after such 
thingg,as give us glimpses of the world of imagination, and seem to lift 
the veil of futurity. It need not be feared that the memory of any one 
will last too long; no art can evade the tooth of Time; he gnaws our 
reputation as surely as he does our cearcloth ; and if for a while he seems 
to respect any particular names, it is because he need be in no hurry ; 
he can afford them a long scope and come up to them at last. 


Before great Agamemnon reigned, 
Reigned kings as great as he, and brave, 
Whose huge ambition ’s now contained 
In the small compass of a grave ; 
In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown ; 
No bard had they to make alt time their own! 


There may come a time, Horace! when Agamemnon himself shall 
sleep unknown, and even thy verses be forgotten. Our present argu- 
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ments, however, apply to much quicker marches of oblivion; we are 
not now looking forward to the revolution of Plato’s year; the turn of a 
century, or even of a simple generation, will perform our business, and 
place us with the kings who lived ‘ante Agamemnona!’’ In speaking, 
therefore, of preserving the memory of the dead, we mean, for a year or 
two; just long enough to allow their virtues or vices to do their offices, as 
examples in society. That this might be done more effectually by in- 
urning than inhumation we are fully persuaded ; for there is nothing 
awful or even decent in a city churchyard, and in the country, super- 
stition mars all practical deductions. The former looks like a place 
where worn-out humanity is thrown, that it may be kept out of sight and 
memory ; and raises disgust and horror.’ Now it is certainly desirable 
that none of these ideas should be connected in anticipation with death. 
It ought, we think, to be our aim to strip it as much as possible of all its 
terrors; in order that men might look to the end of life, if not with cheer- 
fulness, at least without fear and shuddering. This serenity of antici- 
pation is not to be attained by leading the imagination through the 
horrors of tombs and cemeteries, where the ruins of all that was ever 
wise or beautiful amongst men lie at the mercy of worms and corruption ; 
where the unfeeling sexton kicketh the head of a philosopher as he 
would that of a dog; where vice and virtue appear blended and con- 
founded by death. Out upon the taste of that people who first invented 
common cemeteries! It was a barbarous and unintellectual notion. 

Not that these things are of any moment to the dead: the King of 
Terrors has no terrors for those whom he has conquered ; he is dreadful 
only as long as he is feared, and never tramples unfeelingly on the ene- 
mies he has subdued. But the living have an interest in coming near a 
power with whom they must one day be so familiar; and this cannot be 
done by removing immediately his triumphs from their eyes. They should 
accustom themselves to think upon his works, and that with composure 
and without affectation. To render this possible, nothing could be so 
efficacious as burning the bodies of the dead. The purifying action of the 
elements would in this practice take place before our eyes; our friends 








1 We ask our readers whether the Pagan custom of burning the dead be not 
somewhat less shocking to the feelings than the following Christian mode of 
Durial :—‘* We drove to the Campe Santo—the great Golgotha of Naples. It is 
situated on a rising ground behind the town; about a mile and a half from the 
gate. Within its walls, are 365 caverns; one is opened every day for the recep- 
tion of the dead, the great mass of whom, as secon as the rites of religiom have 
been performed, are brought here for sepulture. There were fifteen cast in 
while we were there; men, women, and children, without a rag to cover them ; 
litterally fulfilling the words of scripture ;—‘ Ac he came forth out of his 
mother’s womb, naked shall he return, to go as he came!’ I looked down into 
this frightful charnel-house ;—it was a shocking sight—a mass of blood and gar- 
bage ;—for many of the bodies had been opened at the hospitals. Cockroaches, 
and other reptiles, were crawling about in all their glory. ‘ We fat all creatures 
else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots, that’s the end!’ We made the 
sexton of this dreary abode, who, by the way, had been employed in this daily 
work for eleven years, open the stone of the next day’s grave, which had been 
sealed up for a year. ‘The flesh was entirely gone, for, in such a fermenting 
mass, the work of corruption must go on swimmingly. Quick-lime is added to 
hasten the process, and nothing seemed to remain but a dry heap of bones and 
sculls. What must be tbe feelings of those who can suffer the remains of a 
friend, a sister, a mother, or a wife to be thus disposed of ?”—Aatthews's Diary 
of an Invalid, vol, i. p. 255, 
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would quickly be reduced to inodorous ashes ; whicli, kept separate by 
proper contrivances from that of the pile, might be carefully deposited in 
an urn of marble, alabaster, metal, or clay, as might be most convenient ; 
and this could be preserved in our houses for a long course of genera- 
tions. ‘To filial piety, to friendship, or to love, how precious, how sacred 
a deposit! How often should we steal at midnight to bedew these urns 
with tears! There is no house so poor that might not afford some small 
closet for a sanctuary to these domestic monuments of its inmates’ 
affections. In them the manes of the mother would still seem to be pre- 
sent among her children; the image of the husband or wife would be 
there to be evoked at any time by its deserted partner; and the innocent 
souls of children would appear to smile and linger round their sculptured 
urns, What a rich nursery of affection and virtue! How different 
from the cold habit of dismissing those we love from our sight, the mo- 
ment Death has put his hand uponthem. Who would not feel warmed 
and quickened as if by the rays of some other sun, did he possess the 
ashes of Shakespeare or Milton, preserved in gold or marble, and placed 
on a pedestal near his pillow! As often as the rays of the moon streamed 
upon them through his lattice, he would seem to feel their illustrious 
shades near him, exalting his genius and purifying his soul. How much 
more, could he call them his ancestors and progenitors ! 

The supporters and arguers in favour of the things that be, may possi- 
bly reer to see something extremely shocking in our proposal to burn 
his Majesty’s Christian subjects, though it be after they are dead. But 
such persons are likewise great enemies to innovation, and would be 
chiefly apt, we think, to oppose us on the present occasion, through their 
looking on the ancient rite of burning as such, It has prevailed, however, 
in all quarters and ages of the world; though, it must be confessed, the 
practice of interring the dead seems, from what is related of the patriarchs 
and others, to be more ancient. But the rite of burning was not unknown 
to the Hebrews: the men of Jabesh burned the body of Saul; and we 
learn from the prophet Amos, that, to guard against infection, the bodies 
of such as died of any epidemic disease were burned. Among the 
Pagans we can trace the funeral pile up to the most remote antiquity: 
the bodies of Archemorus and Menecius, slain in the Theban war, as 
well as those of Achilles, Patroclus, and Hector, were consumed upon 
the pile. We find also that cremation was in use among the Heruli, 
Getes, Thracians, Celts, Sarmatians, Germans, Gauls, Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Carthaginians.? The ancient Persians and Chaldeans 
did not burn their dead, because they held it impious to pollute their 
deity (fire) with a carcass. The Egyptians abstained from it through a 
superstitious opinion that the soul subsisted only as long as the body 
remained undissolved, or, as some have thought, through an obscure 
hope of a resurrection or reunion of the soul and body. Hence the practice 
of embalming, that on the return of the spirit, it might find its ancient 
mansion unchanged in formand feature. Numa gave orders that his 
body should not be burned; which Sir Thomas Browne conjectures to 
have arisen from his intercourse with Pythagoras, who might have con- 
tracted in Egypt a horror for the ceremony: but we learn from Cicero 
and Livy, that Pythagoras was contemporary with the elder Brutus. 








2Sir Thomas Browne, Treatise on Urn Burial. 
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Sir Thomas was therefore led away by popular error, in entertaining 
this opinion. The Romans do not seem, however, to have practised 
burning until much later than Numa; Pliny relating that, according to 
tradition, Lucius Sylla was the first whose body was burned at Rome. 
Tradition was in this instance mistaken: in the laws of the Twelve 
Tables we find these words—‘* Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, 
neve urito :"”—neither bury nor burn any dead body in the city. Di- 
rections were also given that the funeral fire should be made with planed 
wood, and the flames quenched with wine. But the Romans had a 
curious notion about the impropriety of burning the bodies of children, 
who died before they had cut their teeth,’ (to use a familiar phrase :) 
sometimes they were buried beneath the eaves of their houses,‘ but more 
frequently perhaps in the earth, as Juvenal talks of being moved by 
meeting the pomp of their funerals in the street: 


Nature imperio gemimus, &c. 
in English :-— 
Tears steal from our eyes, when in the street 
With some betrothed virgin’s hearse we meet ; 
Or infant's funeral, from the cheated womb 
Conveyed to earth, and cradled in a tomb.— Tate. 


In which, however, we find nothing of the minor igne rogi (too small for 
the funeral fire) which denotes the peculiar practice of which we have 
been speaking. 

Why the early Christians, who must, from the beginning, have been 
familiar with these rites, should have been altogether averse from the 
funeral pile, it is not easy to conjecture ; unless, indeed, we suppose that 
they chose to sanctify every ceremony which served to distinguish them 
from the Pagans, or were all desirous of disposing of their mortal remains 
in the manner in which Christ’s had been deposited. But a custom 
adopted without reason, (since none appears why cremation should not 
be considered as favourable to piety as interment,) may certainly be 
withstood, when it can be proved to make against the peace and interests 
of humanity. Were the practice of burning adopted universally, no one 
need fear that the remains of his wife or children might be dragged from 
their grave, by the sacrilegious hands of robbers, and sold to surgeons 
for dissection. ‘These apprehensions would be dissipated with the smoke 
of the funeral pile. Nor would the timid and nervous feel half the 
horror they now do at the approach of death ; for in so visible and com- 
plete a dissolution, the fancy would be able to attach no consciousness to 
any particle of the remains, which, whatever may be said, it is apt to do 
when it considers how small is the outward alteration wrought by death, 
The practice of burning would likewise do away with the necessity of 
common cemeteries; and with that the belief of ghosts, and all the 
diablerie which, in the country, subsists upon graves and churchyards. 
Those, however, for whom the aspect of a cemetery has certain melancholy 
charms, might still deposit the ashes of their friends in tombs or mauso- 
leums ; ° by which whatever is pious and pleasing in the rite of inhuma- 





3 Priusquam genito dente cremari, mos gentium non est, Plin, 1. vi. c. 16. 
4 Fab. Planciades. 
6 Artemesia mixed the ashes of her husband in wine, and drank it. The Indians, 
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tion, would be united to the wholesome and purifying consequences of 
the funeral pile. But men of a certain cast of thinking, by which they 
are lifted above the prejudices that disturb the minds of the people, 
would, in death as in life, prefer a degree of simplicity and modesty, to 
the pomp and magnificence which are the objects of vulgar ambition. 
Trimalchio, in Petronius, giving orders amid his cups for the conduct of 
his funeral and construction of his tomb, is a good satire upon the feelings 
which sometimes agitate human vanity in the last scene it has to play 
in this world. ‘ Let not my wife’s statue,” said he, (they had just 
quarrelled,) “be placed upon my monument, lest even in death [ should 
have contentions with her. And, that she may know I have it in my 
power to torment her, let her not kiss me after | am dead.’’® The same 
worthy thus begins his orders for his monument. ‘I earnestly entreat 
you to place at the foot of my tomb the statue of my favourite bitch, 
with crowns, boxes of perfume, and representations of all the battles I 
have won, in relief, that by your assistance I may live after death. Let 
the facade of the structure be one hundred feet long; its depth two 
hundred feet. I desire also that all manner of fruit-trees be planted 
round my ashes, especially vines; for it would be absurd to give room 
for it to be said after my death, that, although I spared no pains in cul- 
tivating my lands during life, that spot had been neglected in whrich 
I must dwell for a so much longer period.’’’ 

Plato and Sir Thomas Browne, the one in his most beautiful piece 
entitled the Banquet, and the other in his Treatise on Urn Burial, have 
with the keenest ridicule assaulted man’s absurd practices for perpetuat- 
ing his memory. The latter, indeed, affected to look upon all methods 
as ineffectual and ridiculous; because, as he thought, we had fallen in 
the evening of time, merely soon enough to say we had lived, but too 
near the world’s goal, to allow the echoes of our virtuesto be heard upon 
the earth. Plato, on the contrary, as conceiving probably that he lived 
in the morning of the world, was not averse to reputation; only, he thought 
it was to be acquired, not by preserving our bodies from corruption by 
embalming, nor by raising over our ashes piles of marble or tombs of 
brass, nor by being the founder of a family distinguished for nothing but 
riches,—but by generating noble and magnanimous thoughts. 

It cannot be denied that there is something exceedingly impressive in 
seeing any remnant of humanity going to join ‘‘ the mighty nations of 
the dead,” in whatever manner it is effected. The presence of Death 
with his terrors has sometimes an ennobling effect upon the survivors ; 
they feel for a moment as if they could willingly cope with him, while 
his dart is hardly extracted from the bosom of their triend. How much 
of a heroine does even a peasant girl or forlorn widow appear, in the 
pomp of grief and tears, while the lover or the busband is borne by hands 








according to Herodotus, were in the habit of eating their deceased parents, which 
Chrysippus wanted to introduce into general practice.—Such are the fancies 
of men! 

6 Petron, Arbit. Satyr. t. i. p. 304.—Trimalchio (by whom he meant Nero,) 
alludes, in this place, to the ancient custom, by which, as soon as'a man was 
dead, his wife, relations, and frieuds, ran aud kissed his face as a mark of their 
affection for him. Mistresses hung upon their lover’s lips, in order to imbibe 
his soul, which was supposed to depart through the mouth, 

Idem, t. i. p. 286, 
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made hard with labour, to his long home beneath the turf of some 
village churchyard, But the stern pathos of these scenes might be 
heightened by the ceremonies of the funeral pile. When it was a youth, 
in those times when burning prevailed, that was cut off in the flower of 
his age, or a virgin before the period of womanhood, the mother, if she 
unhappily survived, or else some near relation, wrapped in a sad- 
coloured garment, gathered up the beloved ashes into an urn;* and 
little vases of perfumes and bottles of essences (afterwards mistaken for 
tears,) were deposited with it in the tomb, while lamentations and 
sorrow were heard on all sides. The funeral supper, borne in upon 
pateree, was then tasted by the relations, who wore crowns upon their 
heads,’ and at stated periods these lamenations were renewed. 

But the practice of burying in churches is doubly objectionable, as it 
injures alike our piety and health. 

The character of our devotion should be pure and cheerful, and the 
places set apart for its public exercise ought rather to increase than 
diminish the natural exaltation of the mind. For this reason lightness 
and elegance should be aimed at in the architecture of our churches, 
and every thing offensive and gloomy removed from their vicinity. 
Pure sublimity might be preferable, if it were within the reach of ordinary 
architects, for such are the persons generally employed in building 
churches ; but every attempt at reaching it only proves that they mistake 
gloom and obscurity for the sublime, and, in consequence, only depress 
the souls they meant to raise and purify. ‘To add to this, our dead are 
interred in our temples, and putrid exhalations float like mist through 
those aisles that should be sacred to the breath of praise alone. It is a 
great mistake, if it be thought that greater veneration is through this 
means paid to our sacred edifices. en feel an involuntary sinking of 
the spirit on entering them, but it is caused, not by any accession of 
penitential feelings, but by inhaling a fetid, unwholesome atmosphere ; 
and through life they associate a certain heavy, cadaverous scent with 
every reminiscence of a church. Besides, nothing is more certain than 
that the sight and smell of mortality may be endured without any in- 
crease of virtuous or moral feelings. The Arabs of the Nile lie down, 
without any observable emendation of morals, beside the crumbling 
mummies in the ancient sepuichres of the Egyptians; and the early 
Christians retired to the tombs of the martyrs, that they might enjoy, 
according to St. Ambrose, the advantage of being intoxicated with im- 
punity. On warm summer days, when the sun darted his rays through 
the long dim windows of a country church, we have often observed bluish 
steams ascending heavily towards the roof of the building; and these, 
mingling with the breath of a numerous congregation, have so depressed 
our spirits that we have been overwhelmed with melancholy. How 
different were the taste and notions of the Pagans! Though their gods 
and their rites were sometimes impure, it was very rarely that their temples 
were profaned by any thing calculated to raise disgust, and never by the 
the presence of a dead body. Nay their scrupulous delicacy was so 
great in this respect, that they suspended boughs of cypress at the doors 
of deceased persons, lest any one about to perform any religious rite, 
should enter a house rendered contaminated, and unpropitious by the 





® Antiquitates Middletoniane, 9 Cicero de Legib. 
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presence of a corpse. This may have been carrying the matter too far, 
but it was a proof of respect for the objects of their religion. 

Our notions of death are sought by every means to be rendered more 
gloomy ; the Pagans were anxious to strip them, as much as pessible, of 
that characteristic, though their hopes of futurity were much more vague 
and cheerless. We fear that difference of creed, however, has very 
little to do with natural feelings, for we find from the reproaches of the 
fathers, that even the primitive Christians were accustomed to abandon 
themselves to excessive grief on the death of their friends, and, not con- 
tent with their own tears, to hire Prafica, or mercenary female mourners, 
who might lengthen and direct their grief by art and method. And, 
though they did not practise burning, much of the pomp and expense 
of the funeral pile was preserved, or rather augmented ; for Tertullian 
informs the Arabs that they had no reason to regret the decay of Pa- 
yanism, since a greater quantity of their precious odours were used at 
the funerals of the Christians than formerly had been burat on the 
altars of the Gods. 

The practiee of cremation, or burning, is indeed the most economical 
way in which the dead can be disposed of; and it is certainly a mis- 
taken notion to think we honour our departed friends by depriving those 
that are living of gifts which we heap upon their ashes. ‘Towards neither 
dead nor living is the fervency of our affections proved by the price of 
our gifts. A common urn might be purchased for a few shillings, and 
with such the poor would be content; while the rich might show their 
regret or extravagance by sculptured marble or alabaster. What is now 
expended on a coffin would buy wood for the pile; and as to the per- 
fumes anciently used, their place might be supplied by very homely ex- 
pedients. Instead, also, of the planed wood, and wine to extingush the 
flames, commanded by law among the Romans, common faggots and 
water might be substituted. The practice of inhumation has always 
given rise to useless labour and expense. ‘The coffins of the ancient 
kings of France were immense blocks of stone hollowed out with pro- 
digious labour, their effigies were painted on the inside, and consider- 
able riches were buried with them; and if they did not equal the 
pyramids, as a French author excellently observes, they were at least 
as useful, 

To common-place minds every thing is common-place, and nothing 
more so than reflections on death; but yet what lessons might we not 
learn from these common-places! Let such minds grapple with that 
most common of all things, and see how they will fare. The most strange 
and marvellous of subjects would scarcely bow down their spirit so 
effectually, or show these despisers of common-place how they would 
shudder at having it thrust home to their bosoms. On such occasions 
are seen the advantages of those whose habits of thinking never led them 
to reckon death a subject beneath their contemplation, or foreign to 
their happiness; whose night-:houghts were wont to wander calmly 
among urns and sepulchres ; and who, like the Egyptians, beheld their 
festivals accompanied by a skeleton, present to the imagination, without 
checking their mirth or damping their enjoyments. We should like to 
see the urns of our ancestors arranged on our chimney-pieces with their 
various dates sculptured on their sides, that we might never forget the 
duration of human life, or be angry at what are emphatically called “ the 





B24 An Indian Day. 

















































tips and downs” of this world, As it is, we keep a strict debtor and 
creditor account with Time, and complacently reckon up at stated 
periods what we have gained by yielding up certain portions of our lives 
to his sway. We shall see who will be the gainer in the end! Mean- 
while it is our wish that our country would adopt the healthful, pious, 
and economical practice of what Sir Thomas Browne calls “the fiery 
solution,” and yield up their dead bodies rather to the purifying flames, 
than to worms and corruption, 





AN INDIAN DAY. 


Morn. 


Lo! Morning wakes upon the gray hill’s brow, 
Raising the veil of mist, meek twilight wore ;— 
And hark! resounding from the tamarind bough 
The Minah’s matins ring! On Ganga’s' shore 
The fervent Hindoos welcome and adore 
“The rising Lord of Day. Above the vale 
Behold the tall Palmyra proudly soar, 
And wave his verdant crown,—-a lustre pale 
Gleams on the broad fringed leaves, that rustle in the gale! 


Noon. 


How still the noon-tide hour! no sounds arise 
To cheer the sultry calm,—qdeep silence reigns 
Among the drooping groves ; the fervid skies 
Glare on the slumbering wave; on those far plains 
The zephyr dies,—no hope of rest detains 
The pilgrim there! Yon Orb’s meridian might 
No fragrant bower, no humid cloud restrains,— 
The solar rays, insufferably bright, 

Play on the fevered brow, and mock the dazzled sight! 


Night. 


Oh! how the spirit joys, when the fresh breeze, 
The milder radiance, and the longer shade, 
Steal o'er the sultry scene! Through waving trees 
The pale moon smiles, the minstrels of the glade 
Hail night's fair Queen ; and as the day-beams fade 
Along the crimson west, through twilight gloom 
The fire-fly darts; and, where all lowly laid 
The dead repose, the mourner’s hands illame 

The consecrated lamp o'er beauty’s hallowed tomb! 


§ Camberwell. D. L..R—wn, 





1 The Judjan name of the Ganges, 






































































ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR CIVIL OFFICES IN INDIA. 
No. II, 


“ Quod quando, et quomodo, et per quos agendum sit.” 
Cic, Epist, aD Fam. 


In pursuing the examination of the advantages procured for the 
student by the peculiar discipline of Hertford College, the propriety of 
indulging the youth of that institution with private apartments has been 
questioned. Mr. Grant and Mr. Malthus ' have pointed out, with high 
approbation, the power thus afforded to a young man of selecting from 
among his fellow-collegians his own circle of acquaintance; and this 
brings me to consider, in connexion with the second, the third division, 
under which the advantages belonging to Haileybury have been classed, 
namely, the power of forming intimacies with persons destined for India, 
and for the same line of service in that country. But the usual age of 
the student must be kept in view; the majority will be found to consist 
of lads from 16 to 19 yearsold. The knowledge of character, and the 
power of estimating another’s qualifications, must be, in persons at this 
time of life, extremely limited and uncertain; and it may, therefore, 
fairly be doubted whether this power of selecting associates can be pro- 
ductive of much benefit. At schools, the general freedom of intercourse, 
almost wholly unrestricted by form, forces out all the outlines of cha- 
racter, and displays them in their true shape and colour, neither strength- 
ened nor softened, while yet but slightly affected, by the ordinary rules 
of society. Hence the ridicule which attends conceit and false preten- 
sions, the public scorn of falsehood, the disgrace of cowardice, and the 
resistance offered to petty tyranny, prevent the effect of evil example, 
mark out the guilty as boys to be avoided, and often destroy in others 
the lurking vice or foible. It is at school that the power of public 
opinion is most plainly seen and quickly felt; and supplies the want of 
discrimination in each individual. All express what they think of each 
other; the power of truth lends force to the opinion of those who happen 
to be right; it is soon adopted by the rest, and thus directs the judgment 
of the little society. The facility is very great of arriving at a know- 
ledge of a boy’s disposition and qualities in those youthful communities. 
He is observed from an age when all concealment is unnatural; his true 
propensities are at once discovered ; and by the time he reaches the 
upper stations, and becomes a senior in the school, every point of his 
character is generally and thoroughly understood. But at Haileybury, 
the case is exactly reversed : the students meet together for the first time 
at an age when they are necessarily induced partly to conceal what they 
are, and partly to affect to be what they are not, by the discipline which 
admirably suits with the desire then so natural of appearing and acting as 
men, The mimickry of worldly etiquette, and the possession of separate 
apartments, where the mannikin may exhibit himself as guest or host, 





1 Statements, &e. p. 56.—‘* At the College in England, each student has a 
separate room, in which he breakfasts, drinks tea, and prepares his leetures, 
This mode of living gives him the opportunity of cheosing his own society.” 
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restrain that license of remark which makes the common opinion serve 
as a guide to the weak, and an exercise to the strong understanding. 
Under such circumstances, is it likely that a raw boy, during the two 
years of his residence at Haileybury, in the assumed character of a man, 
should make much use of his power to select acquaintances, or derive 
much future comfort or benefit from friendships formed and cemented 
during so short a period ? 

It has been observed, that school acquaintances seldom ripen into per- 
manent friendships ; and it has also been said, that college friends are 
often the best and firmest we meet with through life. But by the term 
College, let us not be deceived into a false notion of such an institution 
as Haileybury. We must understand the word to mean, as was intended” 
by those who made the remark, such establishments as the Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. These, it will be observed, besides the advan- 
tage to be derived from the mixed intercourse, existing to a certain ex- 
tent, of graduates with under-graduates, most young men possess some 
family friend, some Fellow of a College, the contemporary of a father or 
an uncle, who without the invidious power of a tutor or professor, watches 
with the readiness of voluntary regard, aud advises with the authority of 
disinterested kindness. The under-graduate, through whom the con- 
stancy of an carly estcem is thus testified, may sometimes laugh in public 
at the self-constituted guardian, vote his dinners a bore, and a yisit to 
his rooms worse than going to lecture ; but secretly he will often lay his 
counsel to heart, and the self-love and pride which are always in arms 
against a tutor, not being opposed to the adviser, who insinuates his ad- 
vicé with a bottle of port or claret, much of what is laughed at abroad 
will work its effect in private: the young springald is disappointed of a 
horse, and missed at cover the next time the hounds meet—a head-ache 
confines him to his rooms—his oak* is for the first time sported against 
some wild companion—other men of more temperate habits rise in his 
esteem, and are allowed to have spirit enough for gentlemen,—and thus, 
by being taught to commune with himself, he discovers much of value 
which he had never seen in his own character, acquires that most useful 
quality of self-respect, and, by improving himself, increases his chance of 
forming desirable intimacies, by strengthening and sharpening his own 
insight into human nature, and at the same time making himself more 
worthy the love of the honest heart, and the approbation of the culti- 
vated mind. With the advantage of a guide, young men thus appear 
even to themselves to choose their own friends, and regard the choice with 
all the complacency with which we look at every act of our own volition 
productive of good : and in no one business of life do men more require 
assistance, than in that of selecting their associates, ‘quibus crederent, 
quos caverent.’ Yet it can hardly be denied, that, at Haileybury, the 
school-college, this matter is almost left to chance. A lad is thrown into 
the midst of many others about his own age; the natural aristocracy, 
composed of persons at a more advanced period of life, is not there to be 
found, who wou!d restrain by advice, and guide by example; nor is that 
loudly-expressed public opinion, which shames a boy at school from in- 





£ To sport the oak, is a cant term in use among Oxonians for shutting the 
outer door of their rooms, by way of intimation to visitors, that they are not at 
home. 
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timacy with the evil-disposed, permitted to be heard among the polite 
community of Hertford College. Any casual conformity of taste in the 
pursuit of amusement and relaxation will, we know, speedily draw on an 
acquaintance between boys; and thus the youth of early promise, but 
half-formed habits, attracted by a congenial love of sport, may link him- 
self with another whose moral insignificance or degradation has escaped 
his unpractised obsérvation, undirected by friendly experience, and not 
till too late aroused by common report. ‘This situation is rendered the 
more critical on account of the increased chances existing at Hertford of 
mecting with persons of idle and insubordinate disposition; for it seems 
to be admitted, that those who have the means of supporting a son in his 
endeavours after advancement in this country, and the opportunity of 
providing for another by an appointment in India, will very naturally 
make use of the latter for him who is likely to give them most trouble, 
by reason of his turbulent character, or yield them least credit by reason 
of his incapacity. The operation of this general feeling will neces- 
sarily drive into Haileybury a certain number of dull and unmanageable 
lads. Mr. Malthus points out another cause, which must diminish the 
account of good example at the East India College; as many, it ap- 
pears, who would elsewhere exert fine talents, and become confirmed in 
good habits, will there suppress or pervert the exercise of the one, and 
abandon the observance or oppose the influence of the other. ‘* The 
second permanent difficulty which the College has to contend with, is 
the ehance that some of the young men, whose parents have obtained 
appointments for them, may be indisposed to the service, and not really 
wish to go out to India, Such a temper of mind will, of course, naturally 
indispose them to submit to the discipline of the College, or to profit by 
the education which it offers to them, and will,-at the same time, make 
them most pernicious and dangerous eramples to others.” * Is, then, the 
uudirected power of seiecting society a desirable possession for youths 
from 16 to 19 years old, so peculiarly situated as the students of Hertford 
College ? 

But, say the friends of the institution, here the young men may form 
intimacies with persons destined for India, and for the same line of ser- 
vice in that country. Whatever may be the degree of consolation afford- 
ed to the feelings of an involuntary exile, by the prospect of carrying 
with him to a distant land an old associate, the benefits to be derived to 
the service, and indeed the solid advantages to the young men them- 
selves, may fairly be questioned. Suppose, for example, two Haileybury 
students, nominated to the same presidency, proceeding to India in the 
same season, studying at the College (we will say) of Fort William, 
and leaving it together. Bound by intimacy thus closely cemented, 
they ineet many years afterwards as public functionaries in the same 
district, the one holding an office created perhaps partly as a check on 
that filled by the other. Suppose this latter, in the interval of their se- 
paration, to have become a confirmed gamester, and involved in all the 
embarrassments attending that destructive vice. To make the case more 
striking, imagine the distressed gamester collecting revenue for the state, 
or dispensing justice to its subjects ; in the former capacity absorbing as 
they passed through his hands the supplies of government, or extorting 
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3 Statement, &c, p, 66. 
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here by exorbitant, and remitting there by insufficient valuation of lands, 
for the sake of equivocal loans: in the latter situation, as judge and ma- 
gistrate, let us suppose him corrupting the source of justice, making the 
litigious spirit of the people an instrument of supply for his pecuniary 
wants, hastening or retarding, facilitating or preventing, the redress of 
wrongs, according to the inducement held out to his mercenary cravings ; 
thus giving the sanction of law to the crime of the aggressor and the 
sufferings of the aggrieved, who may be left, ruined in character and 
fortune, to sink without hope of recovery, under the combined oppression 
of relentless enmity and tyrannical corruption. While such a man dis- 
graces a judicial appointment, suppose his fellow-student, performing the 
duties of collector in the same district, and unavoidably acquainted with 
the character and conduct of his old familiar friend and associate—then 
arises the contest between the tenderness of early intimacy and the sense 
of public duty, between pity for the man and compassion for his victims. 
They meet at each other's tables, the toil of the day and the fierceness 
of the heat are past, around them are the pomp and luxuries of the East, 
before them the delicacies of Europe and Asia; Carbonell’s claret cools 
the palate and warms the heart; the rooms and scenes of Haileybury 
rise before their fancies, the old joke is repeated, the laugh of youth is 
echoed by the recollections of manhood; the entomologist again is 

gibed, the great enemy to excessive population is called to mind with 
the broad jest and epigram; Sir James’s History of England is again 

regretted, as belonging to what M. D'Israeli strangely calls “ events 
which have not happened ;” the warm and confiding manner of the dis- 
solute gamester opens again all the springs of old affection, and his com- 

panion retires, attributing to the incorrigible avarice and corruption of the 

Native Officers of the Court, the disastrous effects of his friend’s miscon- 

duct, considers him the dupe of their cunning, laments his indolence and 

want of penetration, and leaves him again to squander lacks of rupees and 

ruin thousands of families, till the clamours of the injured, or some 

untoward accident, expose the delinquent, and by an inadequate punish- 

ment consign him to oblivion, but not, alas! to infamy. 

It may be said, that this picture is, as it is believed to be, all imagi- 
nary; that the case is quite an extreme one, and wholly hypothetical ; 
but, although it is hoped, that no case exists, or is known to have exist- 
ed, like that just described, yet it is of very possible occurrence ; and the 
sacrifice of public duty to the tenderness of private friendship has been 
witnessed at many times and in many countries. Such a sacrifice is not 
less likely to be exhibited in India than elsewhere. ‘There men are 
brought together for whom the means of forming early and close intima- 
cies have been prepared ; the ties of friendship are rendered stronger 
and more precious by the mutual dependence in which Europeans are 
placed on each other, few, dispersed and distinguished as they are, in a 
land of strangers, and those strangers their slaves. 

It may be urged, that intimacies wiil be made; and, however, you 
educate the civil servants of the Government, old schooliellows may 
hereafter be placed nearly in the same predicament as that above set 
forth. Intimacies, it is true, may, and it is hoped will be made, but not 
till a later period of lite, if the plan to be saggested should ever be adopt- 
ed; they will not be forced, as in a hot bed, upon undiscriminating 
youth, brought tegether in contemplation of one common exile. Old 
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schoolfellows, it is granted, may meet in similar relative situations, but 
they will not from boyhood have been taught to reverence, and conform 
themselves to one system as immutable; they will not have been trained 
from the nursery for nabobs, like the majority of the Company’s civil 
servants, composed as it is of the sons, nephews, and cousins of East In- 
dia Directors, or old Indians: they will, therefore, not be prepared for 
that sort of conventional morality, which none of those gentlemen (to 
their credit be it spoken) would acknowledge for their own rule of conduct, 
but by which they are apt to try the behaviour and connive at the 
misdeeds of their native servants. This they do, not for their own profit, 
but for the sake of avoiding trouble, dreading to disturb a long-establish- 
ed abuse. 


Convien che molto possi un error veechio. 


Many succeed to situations, and witness what their predecessors have 
permitted with astonishment ; they pause to consider their motives ; in 
the mean time what at first surprised becomes familiar to their minds, 
the method is vicious but convenient, has existed for many years under 
many predecessors, and thus is again transmitted with the sanction of 
another incumbent, and the authority of increased age, to another civil 
servant from the same school as those who have preceded him. Surely 
if there be room for improvement, (and who shall say of any human in- 
vention that there is not?) small is the chance of any change for the bet- 
ter, when emulation is cramped in the birth by an admitted, though loosely 
observed, rule of seniority—when the recruits from England are, for the 
most part, begotten and nursed by the agent of the old system, and are 
all moulded by a discipline, which prepares them for the adoption of 
whatever they shall find established in India. The race of civil servants 
is something like the high nobility of Spain, the Grandees of many hats, 
who have intermarried so often, that they form a peculiar and distinct 
tribe of Spaniards, remarkable for an undergrowth of mind and body ; 
so the constant succession of the kindred and connexions of old Indians 
to writerships, although they may not be marked by stinted limbs or 
swarthy complexions, yet carry with them a certain listlessness and ob- 
sequiousness belonging to their fathers, and all the predisposition to fall 
in with the hog-hunting and indolent habits of the service which they 
are about to join. Let a fresh stimulus be given to the service, by opén- 
ing to the British youth another and a wider road to preferment in In- 
dia—let there be a broader European education, a larger field for candi- 
dates, but not a lower test of qualification ; and high as is the character 
of the Company’s civil servants, it muy yet rise higher ; great as may be 
the benefits which they dispense to the natives, they will yet be greater; and 
powerful as the influence may be of British character on the Indian empire, 
it will be yet more powerful. Europe and posterity may, perhaps, behold 
a singular example of the highest civilization attained amidst the most 
inveterate prejudices, religious and national, and ultimately the annihi- 
lation of those prejudices, by the philosophical introduction of a pure 
faith among a people prepared, by intellectual improvement, to adopt it 
as a religion, not submitted to by their fears, but embraced by their free 
will. 

May we not, therefore, question the degree of good to be derived to 
the service by the power, enjoyed by the students at Hertford, of forming 
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intimacies with those who will be a part of their future society! If it may 
be questioned, with regard to the public interests, we may readily suspect, 
according to that ancient but sound axiom, “ the welfare of the commu- 
nity is inseparable from that of individuals,” that the benefits thus pro- 
cured for the students themselves, are not so real and sure as the friends 
of the College have asserted. 

It has before been said, that the prospect of carrying with him into 
exile his early companions, may be a consolation to the feelings, but of 
doubtful advantage in the condition of the writer. In youth our habits 
are social; if they be bad, we have our companions of the like evil dis- 
position ; if good, those of similar intentions are known and esteemed by 
us. In the former case then the writer loses the opportunity of breaking 
off undesirable connexions by removal to India, because his old abettors 
follow him, and continue to share his pursuits and strengthen his habits. 
In the latter case the feelings of the young man may be outraged by the 
bursting asunder of close-kept intimacy, if obliged to leave his accustomed 
companions behind him: but his good dispositions secure his advance- 
ment, and must obtain for him a kind reception, to whatsoever presidency 
he may be bound. Jt is not, we must recollect, like the arrival of a me- 
dical or law student in London, with neither the means of subsistence, 
nor employment to yield it, without a station to fill, or a hope of obtain- 
ing it: the writer’reaches his presidency, where he at once receives an in- 
come of about 400/. a year; where the situations to be filled are more nu- 
merous than the candidates to fill them; where, therefore, modest merit can- 
notbe left unobserved, or be trampled upon by empty pretension ; and eon- 
sequently where habits of application, and, if these, by so much more, higher 
qualities soon bring the young’ stranger into society as well as employment, 
the former soothing the feelings, when the latter has already abstracted 
the mind from dwelling on regret for lost companions ; though they may 
yet be recollected with profit as one of many links, which preserve and 
perpetuate love of country. 

But although this alleviation of the pains of banishment is, it must 
be owned, a matter of smaller importance, than the other points to be 
considered in any scheme of education for civil functionaries in India ; 
yet in this matter, the only change, which will be brought about by a 
change of system, will be the reducing of that to a chance, which is now 
almost a certainty. The personal intimates of a young man may yet 
accompany him to India, although this contingent advantage will not be 
secured to him—it will no longer be an inseparable quality of his early 
education. As a constituent part of college discipline many must doubt 
the benefit of its influence. One of its probable effects the East India 
Directors, it might be thought, would be quick to foresee—a consequence 
which they would be disposed to dread—namely, the facility (in short, 
the previous training) given to their civil servants in India of forming com- 
binations and making simultaneous representations against any supposed 
griev ance; against, for ex ‘ample, any imagined superiority of prospect 
opened to the military in comparison with the civil branch of the service. 
While those who hold the sword are contented, the querulousness of 
those who wield the pen may be disregarded, so Tong as an attachment 
to the mother country is strong and predominant in their feelings. But, 


operating as it does on minds familiarized with India as the country of 


their parents or relations, must not the establishment of a separate col- 
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lege for the preparation of the young writer tend irresistibly to weaken 
that noblest and loveliest of human affections—a devoted attachment to 
the land of our forefathers? Many of the youths cannot strictly call 
Great Britain their native country; they have been born in India, and 
conveyed to England for education ; the natural current of their feelings 
has been interrupted almost from their source—estranged from their 
parents in childhood, as boys, perhaps, they renew their acquaintance 
with them, and as youths are again banished from all that is dear by 
nature, or has become so by habit. ‘Thus the strongest of the many,ties, 
which bind us to our native land, those of family love, are so weakened 
as to make the young writer soon forget that he is an exile. If the 
British Eastern empire is held, as it is said to be, by the tenure of opi- 
nion, Should men be thus educated to manage the brittle machinery of 
its government ? 

But it may be urged, that the objections taken against the present 
system of education for Indian functionaries, are those of theory against 
the advantages which it has been proved to possess in practice. First, 
it may be replied, that what is good for one season is not good for an- 
other ; and secondly, that advantages are only so by comparison, and 
that the superiority of the present race of civil servants over that which 
preceded it, and is now rapidly disappearing, cannot be considered any 
very high distinction, according to the character given of the latter by 
Lord Wellesley and others ;—if we have toiled on with a horse both lame 
and blind, we gladly change him for another that is only blind, and 
justly think the latter a very superior beast. 

By the first of these answers is meant, that as Lord Wellesley found, 
when he formed the magnificent plan of the College at Fort William, 
that the growth and altered nature of the British possessions in the East 
required men of another stamp than those who were first supplied for 
the management of the Company's factories, so now, in consequence of 
the continued growth and alteration of these possessions, a larger number 
of qualified persons is called for, which the College is unable to supply. 
And, connecting the first with the second answer, it is further meant, 
that although there are exceptions, the present method is not calculated 
to send ont a body of civil servants prepared in the best possible man- 
ner to advance the interests of the state, and the improvement of the 
natives. 

It will be observed that a great change has taken place in India since 
1814. One of the inferior presidencies has risen vastly in importance, 
and spread widely in extent ;—external aggression, in spite of the Bur- 
mese, is no longer dreaded ;—and the internal administration of the coun- 
try has become almost the sole object of legislative attention. If what 
Mr. Malthus said in 1816, was then thought applicable, it now applies 
with ten times greater force: ‘‘ The progressive extension and prosperity 
(says Mr. Malthus) of the British dominions in India, has been founded 
mainly on its military and political power; but, in the military line, and 
in the highest departments of government, circumstances rarely fail to 
generate the qualifications required. All ages and countries have pro- 
duced warriors and statesmen. A few great and illustrions individuals, 
such as we may suppose might be formed out of the number of English- 
men sent.to the East, might be sufficient so to animate the whole body of 
their countrymen, and so skilfully to manage the natives, as to acquire 
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and maintain enormous possessions against Mohammedan and Indian 
competition. But it is a very different thing, when the question is no 
longer about the acquisition and maintenance of empire, but the adminis- 
tration of justice, and of a good internal government to sixty millions of 
subjects. Here the few men of great talents, who will always be found 
among a certain number, are comparatively without power :—they cannot 
act without instruments. ‘These instruments must necessarily be a con- 
siderable body of civil servants, not only possessing the means of easy 
communication with the natives, but of improved understandings, of ac- 
quired knowledge, and of habits of steady application and industry.” It 
is an ample supply of civil servants zealous for the welfare of the natives, 
animated with public spirit, raising by example and influence judiciously 
exercised, the moral character of the people, and ready to detect what 
latent defects exist in the system of which they formed a part—it is a 
sufficient number of such men which is wanted. “Exceptions there will 
always be; but no class or body of persons is judged of by the weaker 
and inferior members, while but a small minority, of their community. 
Does the College at Hertford yield an adequate supply? It has been 
said, that on a late occasion, when there was a great demand for writers, 
when upwards of ninety were required, it was intimated to the College 
authorities, that the wants of the service must supersede the rules or 
rather the practice of the institution, and that the test of qualification 
must not be too strictly observed. An apology is due for naming a 
report ; if incorrect, there are many whose word would be suflicient to 
prove its inaccuracy. But the report seems to be borne out by, and to 
be conformable with, the circumstances of the College at Fort William, 
as represented by Mr. Adam in the address which he delivered, acting 
as Governor-General, and as Visitor of the College on the distribution 
of prizes to the students in July 1823. “ The exigencies of the public 
service, and the consequent demands for public officers to carry on the 
indispensable business of the government, must always have a powerful 
influence on the affairs of the College. Those exigencies have for some 
years past compelled us to rest satisfied with a scale of distinction some- 
what below that to which we might naturally and reasonably aspire, 
under a different state of circumstances.” The effect of these circum- 
stances may presently afterwards be traced in another part of this ad- 
dress. Mr. Adam continues, ‘ Sixteen students have been examined 
this year, at the annnal examinations, of whom three only have been 
reported qualified by their proficiency in two languages to enter on the 
public service ; but fourteen more have been examined intermediately, at 
various periods since the annual examination, and reported qualified for 
the public service. The total number of proficients, therefore, in two 
languages this year is seventeen, which is five more than were reported 
qualified the preceding year.” From the tone of the passage, these 
“* five more,” and some of the remaining twelve may justly be supposed 
to owe the report in their favour to the exigencies of the service, and 
these exigencies, it must be believed, of necessity extend their influence 
to the College in England. If the test of qualification be occasionally 
lowered at Haileybury, the unfairness of the proceeding is self evident, 
when the consequences attached to success or failure are considered— 
entailing as it does the gain or loss of rank, by delaying or accelerating 
the period at which the writer proceeds to take up his appointment, and, 
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as a consequence, the period at which a civilian can claim his pension 
from the Civil Fund. The effect too of such a measure on the emulation 
of the students, and the very spirit of the institution, must be equally 
injurious to the minds and feelings of the one, and to the efficiency of 
the other. ‘The College occasionally, it will hardly be denied, is insuffi- 
cient for the purpose of supplying the wants of the service with persons 
qualified in the degree fixed by the contract, which that, as well as all 
other such establishments, tacitly forms with the public. Public opinion 
must, therefore, pause in giving it support. Inthe next Number, Mr. 
Adam's address will be resumed as affording evidence, that Haileybury 
College falls short of its object even in the preparation of those youths 
whom it sends to India as qualified for what is required of them. In 
dwelling so long on the imperfections of the present system, it must be 
obvious that much is done towards explaining the nature and object of 
what will be proposed as worthy to supersede it; and as opening a road, 
whose limits are set by the failings of our nature alone, to the improve- 
ment of the Company’s Civil servants, the delegates and executors, 
under their respective governments, of British authority in India. 4 

B. M. V. 
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On! visit not 

My couch of dreamless sleep, 

When even thou shalt be forgot 

By this so faithful breast ; 

But let the stranger watch my silent rest, 
With eyes that will not weep! 


Oh! come not, maid! 

I crave no sigh from thee, 

E’en when the mouldering frame is laid 

Beneath the cold dull grave ; 

For the yew shall moan, and the night-wind rave, 
A fitting dirge for me! 


Weep not, dear love! 

While grief were agony,— 

Wait till the balm of time remove 

The fever of the brain, 

And sweet though mournful dreams alone remain 
Of me and misery! 


Then—then, sweet maid! 

By twilight linger near 

The rustling trees whose green boughs sliade 

My lonely place of rest, 

And hallow thou the turf that wraps my breast, 

With Pity’s sacred tear! 

D. L. Ricwar sown. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 3. 2K 
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GREECE IN 1423 AND 1824, 


By the Honourable Colonel Leicester Stanhope. 


Tue glorious Revolution of Greece has strongly attracted the attention 
of all liberal men, to whom it had long appeared surprising that that classic 
land, the very birth-place and cradle of liberty, should have remained 
during so many centuries under the yoke of foreign tyrants. When, how- 
ever, the spirit which had animated his forefathers at length aroused itself 
in the bosom of the modern Greek, those who had previously deplored his 
degeneracy and his fall, hailed with pleasure the awakened energies 
which led to the establishment of his freedom and the expulsion of the 
despot from the territories which he had trampled under his feet. In 
every corner of Europe this glorious result of the struggle excited the 
warmest admiration, and in almost every country the spirit of the people 
was roused to a participation in so noble a cause, embraced with an ar- 
dour increasing in proportion to the jealousy with which it was regarded 
by their rulers. In Switzerland, in Germany, and even in Russia, com- 
mittees have been organized to assist in the regeneration of Grecian 
liberty ; and a portion at least of the English people followed speedily the 
example which had been set before them by others. Assisted by the 
contributions of this part of the British public, the Greek Committee of 
London, at the head of which were many noble and respected names, 
exerted itself with success in forwarding the progress of Grecian liberty 
and independence. Restricted by the jealous policy of the English laws 
from shipping from British ports any warlike stores to the aid of these 
oppressed foreigners, it became a chief object with the Committee to fur- 
nish to the Greeks the means of fabricating them for their own use, and 
to impart to them that practical knowledge of the arts of manufacturing 
and employing these destructive means, which could only be supplied by 
men of skill and experience. Tor this purpose arrangements were made 
for despatching to Greece several persons well qualified by their previous 
knowledge and habits to give the necessary instructions, together with the 
requisite tools and apparatus for the fitting up of a complete laboratory. 
But while thus strengthening the hands, the committee did not neglect 
the minds and the hearts of the Greeks : with the means for resisting their 
oppressors, were despatched also those for enlightening their own minds, 
and improving their own condition, Important as publicity is to 
good government in all countries and at all times, it may be regarded as 
yet more especially so in those in which much power is delegated to indi- 
viduals; Honourable as these may be in their conduct towards other 
men, and worthy in their private relations, power is too generally pro- 
ductive of the temptation to misuse it; and it is here that the press must 
be looked to as supplying that controlling force which the laws are too 
weak to afford. The Government of Greece, at the period immediately 
preceding the shipment of the stores furnished by the London Com- 
mittee, existed in this state. The due execution of the laws was prevented 
by the unsettled condition of the country, and the factions which pre- 
vailed among the chiefs ; and it was therefore deemed necessary to in- 
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purpose of establishing among the Greeks the advantages of publicity in 
all their national affairs. To put in motion these powerful engines for the 
destruction of tyranny and iniquity, nothing was wanting but the zealous 
exertions of some individual whose mind was deeply impressed with the 
advantages to be derived from them; and it was precisely at this period 
that the Honourable Colonel Stanhope offered his services to proceed to 
Greece as the Agent of the Committee. This offer was readily accepted, 
and he soon after departed from London with full powers to communicate 
on his journey with the principal Greek Committees of the continent, and 
to act, on his arrival in Greece, in conjunction with Lord Byron for the 
advancement of the cause in which they had both so zealously embarked. 
To this cause Colonel Stanhope continued to devote himself with ardour, 
until recalled by the Commander-in-Chief, in the summer of the present 
year, keeping up, during the whoie time, a constant correspondence with 
the Greek Committee, and with most of the distinguished persons of 
Greece, which on his return he presented to Mr. Ryan, by whom it has 
just been given to the public under the title of “ Greece in 1823 and 
1824.”! 

To the readers of the Oriental Herald it is unnecessary to observe on 
the fitness of Colonel Stanhope for the task which he had undertaken. 
The mere mention of his name is sufficient to point him out at once as 
the individual best adapted for this service, and one on whom the utmost 
reliance might be placed as a tried and faithful friend to the most exten- 
sive freedom of discussion on every point connected with the welfare of 
mankind. His name will recall to their remembrance his manly and 
persevering struggles in behalf of the liberty of the Indian press, and his 
energetic appeal in its favour, which was noticed in an early number of 
our publication, and which was so dreaded in another quarter of the globe 
as to bring down annihilation on the Journal that ventured to reprint it. 
These circumstances form part of the history of his public life, and are 
consequently well known; but, to these we may add, that we have seen it 
asserted in a letter from a distinguished individual, whose opinions, 
were we at liberty to name him, would be readily acknowledged as most 
worthy of credit, that to his personal connexions with the late Governor- 
General of India ig to be attributed much of that kindly feeling towards 
the press which was manifested during the continuance of his sway. 

From an individual thus deeply impressed by his previous experience 
with the advantages to be derived from the freedom of the press and from 
publicity, it was to be expected that these should form the primary objects 
of his exertions. Colonel Stanhope’s attention appears accordingly to 
have been chiefly directed to these points, and to combating the difficulties 
which thwarted him in his progress towards their attainment. Friendly as 
the President Mavrocordato appeared, and acquiescent in every thing 
proposed as regarded the establishment of a newspaper, ‘“‘ The Greek 
Chronicle,” at Missolonghi; his secretary, and others connected with him, 
opposed numerous obstacles to its commencement. ‘They objected to the 
prospectus which had been prepared for it, and also to an extract from a 


1 Greece in 1823 and 1824; being a Series of Letters and other Documents on 
the Greek Revolution, written during a visit to that country. By the Honourable 
Colonel Leicester Stanhope. Illustrated with several curious Fac Similes, and a 
Portrait of Mustapha Ali, 8yo, pp. xi. and 368, Sherwood, Jones, & Co. 
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work of the venerable Bentham which was inserted in it, and prevailed 
on the only printer the place afforded, to refuse to publish it. Irritated at 
this opposition, Colonel Stanhope was reduced to the necessity of re- 
monstrating in very strong terms, which finally prevailed, and the pro- 
spectus was at length issued. Other means were employed to delay the 
publication of the paper ; remonstrances were however again resorted to, 
with effect, and the first Greek Newspaper appeared through the deter- 
mined instrumentality of Colonel Stanhope, on the first of January, 1824. 
In a subsequent attempt to establish another newspaper for the lonian 
Islands and for Europe, a recurrence of difficulties was again experienced 
from the same quarter, and it was even refused to allow paper to be issued 
from the Committee’s stores for the printing of the prospectus. ‘These 
again were overcome, and “ The Greek Telegraph” also appeared. 

The obstacles, however, which have been just adverted to, were ex- 
perienced only at Missolonghi, At Athens, Colonel Stanhope was re- 
ceived with the utmost frankness and cordiality by the celebrated 
Ulysses, who afforded every facility to the furtherance of his views, “I 
request you will lose no time,” writes that distinguished general, ‘ in 
the establishment of the printing-press, which will have the power of ex- 
posing and censuring the misconduct of every one. In one word, every 
thing which you shall do for the benefit of Greece will have my fullest 
approbation. Do not ask my opinion on any thing. Iam not able to 
give you advice ; you are much better acquainted with what is necessary 
than I am. Do not, therefore, delay to do every thing that you shall 
think desirable for Greece, or likely to advance her liberty.” With this 
friendly encouragement no difficulty was of course experienced in the 
establishment of ‘‘ The Athens Free Press,” the Editor of which pledged 
himself to insert every well-written article, however adverse to his own 
political views. Two other newspapers, ‘‘ The Friend of the Laws,” 
and ‘“ The Ipsara Gazette,’ were subsequently established during 
Colonel Stanhope’s stay in Greece, which is thus indebted to his per- 
severing zeal for putting into full operation on the public mind no less 
than five of these powerful engines. 

Other objects besides the establishment of the Free Press were effected 
during the residence of Colonel Stanhope at Athens. Much was done 
especially towards the conciliation of the factions both there and at 
Napoli; and his interviews with nearly the whole of the powerful chiefs 
enabled him to contribute miaterially to this desirable end. He had 
proposed to Ulysses to form a congress at Salona, for the effectual re- 
conciliation of the chiefs of Eastern and Western Greece, and for the 
formation of an efficient plan of co-operation as well in matters of in- 
ternal asof external policy. This meeting subsequently took place, but 
its proceedings were rendered much less efficient than they would other- 
wise have been, by the absence of Mavrocordato, which was occasioned 
principally by the death of Lord Byron, who had promised to assist at it 
in person. Many salutary measures were, however, adopted, and a 
general plan of the campaign for the ensuing summer was concerted, 
which is given in the appendix to Colonel Stanhope’s volume. 

No object could have been more desirable than the conciliating the 
dissensions and uniting the views of the respective chiefs. At the period 
of Colonel Stanhope’s arrival in Greece, the Provisional Government of 
that country was feeble and disorganized. The factions which had long 
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disturbed it, had induced divisions in the legislative assembly, and the 
dissensions thereby excited among its members, paralyzed the energy of 
their decisions, and rendered them powerless and unrespected. Laws of 
the most beneficial character were enacted, but they possessed not the 
strength necessary to enforce their observance; and the execution of those 
especially which were directed towards equalizing the condition of the 
people, by abrogating many of the immunities claimed by the more 
powerful chiefs, was constantly resisted by those whose privileges they 
were calculated to abridge, and who would not willingly concurin the reduc- 
tion of a power which enabled them to set the laws at defiance. To add 
to the dithculties of the situation in which the Government was placed, a 
feud had occurred between the legislative and executive bodies, which at 
length broke out in acts of violence on the part of the latter, who de- 
spatched an armed force to Napoli, where the sittings of the representa- 
tives were held, to take possession of their archives. Roused by this 
signal act of aggression to more vigorous exertion, the legislative body 
immediately changed the seat of its deliberations to Cranidi, a place of 
greater security, and issued a proclamation depriving the executive of 
its powers, enumerating the various acts in hostility to the constitution 
which it had perpetrated, and appointing in its stead a new executive, 
composed of men whose views and feelings were more in unison with 
their own, In this bold and decisive step the legislative body met with 
the approbation and support of the great body of the people, and more 
especially of the islanders, to whose activity, enterprise, gallantry, and 
love of freedom, Greece is mainly indebted for the maintenance of that 
independence which she has acquired with so much glory, and with so 
many sacrifices. From this time the Government has been daily gaining 
strength, and the Capitani who had hitherto acted the part of indepen 
dent chieftains, and who could seldom be persuaded, even on the most 
pressing emergencies, to combine their powers and act in concert with 
each other, have submitted themselves to the supreme power, and to the 
control of the laws. The negotiation of the loan in England for the 
service of the Greek Government, has also tended materially to increase 
its strength. Passing directly into its hands, to be by it applied to the 
purposes for which it is destined, it has given that body a preponderance 
which cannot fail to be secured by firm and moderate measures, and 
must prove highly advantageous to the final success of the struggles in 
which they are engaged. 

On this essential point it is gratifying to perceive that the opinions of 
Col. Stanhope are in unison with the wishes of all good men. *‘ | confess,” 
he observes in a letter to Mr. Bentham, “‘ that | am sanguine with respect to 
the ultimate success of the Greeks. | found this opinion on the virtuous 
character of the people, on the strength of their country, on their martial 
character and their being all armed, on the multiplicity of little chiefs, 
on the sudden rise and fall of their leaders, on the love they have for 
their ancestors, on the clashing interests of their enemies, and on their 
attachment to the elective franchise, annuality, universality, publicity, 
&c.” This opinion is yet more strongly expressed in the Report on the 
State of Greece, furnished to the London Committee, after the return of 
Col. Stanhope. ‘“ Every soldier’s mind is bent on success; no Greek ever 
admits the possibility of being again subjected to the Turks. If 
millions that are about to pour down into their country, still they never 
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appear dismayed. They tell you calmly, that as more come, moré will 
be famished, or mowed down by the Hellenists. This gallant feeling is 
universal. My opinion is that the struggle, however protracted, must 
succeed, and must lead to an improvement in the condition not only of 
Greece but of Asia.” 

While occupied at Salona in furthering the various important pro- 
jects which came under the consideration of the Congress, Colonel 
Stanhope learned from several quarters that he had been appointed one 
of the Commissioners who were to watch over the issue of the loan nego- 
tiated in England, and that the first portion of the money was actually 
on its way to Zante. Immediately on the receipt of this intelligence, he 
proceeded to that island, having first despatched a letter to the Govern- 
ment, requiring from them the fullest information on all points connected 
with their civil, military, and financial administration, in order that the 
Commissioners, having before them all the necessary data, might be 
enabled to judge of the probable stability of the government, and to 
examine into the resources of the state, and into its means of paying the 
interest, and ultimately the principal, of the debt, without a fair prospect 
ot which, Colone] Stanhope was of opinion, that it would have been un- 
wise, as respected the Grecks themselves, and unjust towards the lenders, 
to suffer the money to pass from their hands. On his arrival at Zante, 
however, he learned, that, in consequence of the death of Lord Byron, 
the commission was no longer complete ; and the merchants, to whom the 
money had been consigned, refused, in consequence, to sanction its issue, 
until the appointment of a new commission. The state of Col. Stanhope’s 
health had for some time past determined him to return to England as soon 
as possible, and, on his arrival in Zante, a letter from the Adjutant-gene- 
ral was put into his hands, requiring him to proceed home without delay. 
Having now no very urgent claims on him in Greece, he proceeded to 
carry these orders into effect, and being requested by Lord Sidney Osborne 
to take charge of the remains of Lord Byron, he embarked on board the 
Florida, with the body of that nobleman, and arrived in England in the 
month of June, after an absence of nearly nine months, spent in the most 
zealous and unremitting exertions for the regeneration of the public mind 
of Greece. 

The Report of Colonel Stanhope on the affairs of Greece, which was 
presented to the Committee shortly after his arrival in England, offers an 
able summary of every point of consequence connected with the internal 
and external policy of its government. The distracted state of the 
Turkish Empire, her relations, as well as those of Greece, with the po- 
tentates of Europe, the characters of the chiefs, and the factions into 
which they are divided, the condition of the various ciasses of the people, 
the resources of the state, its naval and military torce, and the best means 
of employing them, are all adverted to with considerable ability. The 
police appears to be well regulated, and, with the exception of the town 
of Missolonghi, personal security prevails throughout Greece to a much 
greater extent than under the Turkish government. Travellers are, there- 
fore, enabled to pursue their routes with the greatest safety; and it is 
much to be regretted that so many of our countrymen should stop short 
at Naples, without visiting the classic soil of Greece. It may be well 
for them to be reminded, that without embarking in her cause, the mere 
spending of a few hundred pounds in the country, will have a tendency 
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to be materially serviceable to it, while the cheapness of provisions and 
labour appear to render Greece a desirable place for the emigration of 
persons possessing but moderate independent means. 

The Appendix to the volume contains numerous original documents, 
many of which relate to the military operations and the plans of the 
campaign, together with a selection of original letters, chiefly from the 
principal personages connected with the history of the Greck revolution. 
Among these are several from Mavrocordato, of one of which a fac 
simile is given, from Ulysses, Coletti, Panos Colocotroni, Goortho, Logo- 
theti, &c.; the whole of whose signatures, together with those afiixed to 
an address presented by the Athenians to Colonel Stanhope requesting 
his longer stay among them, are copied in a lithographic plate, and form 
a very curious illustration. Two letters from Jeremy Bentham, Esq., 
and two from the late Lord Erskine, require also to be particularly noticed ; 
one of the latter, indeed, addressed to the President Mavrocordato, is 
truly eloquent, and breathes a fervour of attachment to the liberties and 
prosperity of Greece worthy of the enlightened and liberal mind of its 
noble writer. Ofthe hand-writing of each of these distinguised indivi 
duals, fac-similes will also be found among the illustrations. 

Of the character and pel sonal history of Lord Byron, every thing con- 
nected with which is regarded with so much interest, we meet with 
several illustrations in the present volume, which contains copies of two 
original letters from his Lordship, of one of which a lithographic fae- 
simile is given. As joint agent of the Greek Committee, and embarked 
warmly in a common cause, the intercourse between his Lordship and 
Colonel Stanhope was of course intimate and free, and minutes are given 
of some of the conversations which took place between them. These 
relate principally to the liberty of the press, to which, it will probably 
not have been anticipated from the liberal notions on all subjects gene- 
rally attributed to him, the noble poet was not friendly in the present 
state of Greece. Other notices relative to him, which are interspersed 
throughout the volume, will also be perused with much interest, particu- 
larly a letter from his intimate, and (if such an expression can be applied 
to any one with respect to Lord Byron,) his bosom friend, Trelawny, 
giying an account of his last illness, as well as of the motives which 
chiefly induced him to embark his life and fortune in the cause of Grecian 
liberty, and to which he devoted himself with that energetic ardour 
which characterized all his attachments. ‘“ I(L. B.),” writes his Lord- 
ship, in a note affixed to a letter of Colonel Stanhope to Mr. Bowring, 
‘“‘ request Mr. Bowring to urge the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird to send 
L. B. credits to the extent of L. B.’s resources. Here there are the 
greatest dificulties of every kind for the moment—but they have hope,— 
and will fight it out.” A stronger proof of Lord Byron's devotion to 
Greece cannot be given, especially when it is remembered that this 
passion succeeded immediately to an intense fit of avarice, in which as 
we find from Mr. Trelawny’s letter just noticed, his Lordship had pre- 
viously indulged. 

The work of Colonel Stanhope, the most prominent features of which 


we have briefly adverte d to, possesses at the present moment a parame unt 





interest. Referring as it does to the actual state of Greece, which it is 
calculated to illustrate in every essential point, and on the history of th 
revolution of which it throws so much valuable light, it will, we venture 
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to predict, be perused with avidity, for men of all parties are now deeply 
interested in the fate of this struggling people. It will long, indeed, be a 
source of pride to its enlightened author, to reflect that he has been enabled 
to contribute so materially to their moral improvement and regeneration, 
and their children will bless the name of him who first secured for them 
the freedom of the press, and thus proved himself the truest promoter of 
“ the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 





REPLY TO “GO WHERE GLORY WAITS THEE,” 


I’ate may from thee tear me, 
And o'er Ocean bear me, 

Yet I'll remember thee ; 
Distant climes while ranging, 
Still with love unchanging 

Oh! I'll remember thee; 
Hostile foes may press me, 
Dangers sore distress me ; 
Yet if thou shalt bless me 

With tried fidelity, 
Then, whate’er awaits me, 
While that hope elates me, 

Oh! I'll remember thee. 


At eve, in silence musing, 
Heaven’s bright vault perusing, 

Then I'll remember thee, 
The star thou lovest, blazing, 
On its radiance gazing, 

Oh! Ill remember thee ; 
Should its rays, wide streaming, 
On thy couch play beaming, 
And thou perchance be dreaming 

In that hour of me; 

The thought with bliss will fire me, 
And, while joys inspire me, 
Oh! I'll remember thee. 


When my eyelids closing 
Sink in sleep reposing, 
I'll still remember thee ; 
Borne, in dewy slumbers, 
To the spheric numbers, 
There I'll remember thee; 
*Mid their mystic wheeling, 
While o'er every feeling 
Music’s powers are stealing 
In heavenly harmony, 
Then shall Memory bring me 
Strains thou used to sing me, 
And I'll remember thee. 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


No. 7.—The New Monthly Magazine. 


THe reader will have observed that in these sketches of contemporary 
periodical publications, our aim has been not so much to describe their 
particular features, as to explain the nature of their influence. The 
former would be a task no less laborious than useless: for the publica- 
tions we have spoken of are popular ; their contents are well known; but 
their scope and tendency seem to have escaped general detection. ‘To 
explain these we consider therefore of some importance; especially as 
periodical reading is likely rather to increase than diminish in this 
country, 

In two respects the tendency of the New Monthly Magazine, our 
present subject, is very equivocal : we mean in regard to philosophy and 
politics. It cannot, we know, be expected, that the miscellaneous body 
of writers who supply the requisite variety for a work of this kind, should 
all entertain precisely the same notions on any subject whatever; or be 
even capable of correct thinking on the more abstruse relations and qua- 
lities of human nature. ‘The vast number of men now carried along by 
the stream of literary ambition renders this impossible. According to 
the common principles of affinity, however, we should expect to find in 
those who cluster together round some common object, a certain broad 
hasis of similitude, a degree of family-likeness, (if we may be allowed 
the phrase,) which might distinguish them from persons pursuing a di- 
rectly contrary track. The mind looks for such differential features, 
and, not finding them, is disappointed. In viewing the writers of 
the New Monthly in a group, we experience this kind of disappoint- 
ment, not being able to discover among them any such mutual resem- 
blance: they appear sometimes to participate, at others to abominate, 
popular errors and prejudices; now they fly in the van of improving 
knowledge, and anon lurk in the rear of superstition. Still there is in 
it a preponderance, we think, on the side of human improvement; for 
the vices and follies of the privileged orders are frequently laid open 
with an unsparing hand; the follies, perhaps, chiefly,—but both are 
touched upon, and generally in a way highly creditable to the writers. 

It may not, perhaps, be reasonable to expect much more from a work 
intended principally to discuss matters of mere literature; as, when it 
does diverge from its own particular path, it is generally into the regions 
of liberality. But it is the failing of human nature to be led by a little 
to desire more ; we cannot be content at seeing writers shoot their spare 
arrows, as it were, at the pests of society; we could wish, while their 
hand is in, that they would deal their blows manfully, not merely irritate 
and enrage the enemy by playful skirmishes. The New Monthly writers 
affect to be fine gentlemen: that is their failing, and it is a very sad one 
for their readers; for nobody could expect a fine gentleman to be in 
earnest about any thing. What! a man who dines with this Lord, and 
that Marquis, and a hundred ladies of some literary consequence, to be 
serious? The thing is preposterous. If, however, they could be pre- 
vailed upon to be sincere with their readers, and own the truth, that they 
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were as little familiar with Lords as most honest people, there would 
result this great advantage: they might speak the truth without any 
disparagement to their supposed acquaintances, and be far more amusing 
into the bargain. As it is, no one will look into the New Monthly for 
instruction in politics or the art of thinking ; though it might in reality 
prove as useful oftentimes in exercising our patience, a great necessary 
for acquiring truth, as Euclid’s Elements themselves. But, to judge by 
our most popular books, it is quite clear that the present age is by no 
means deficient in the article of patience; and it will be well for the 
writers in question if any method can be discovered of rendering it an 
hereditary virtue, to be transmitted down to the latest posterity. 

A great deal more might be said upon this head: but it may be as 
well not to say all we could, lest our space admonish us to stop before 
we have even seen the faces of half our topics. 

In the division of the New Monthly more especially connected with 
literature, Mr. Campbell’s Lectures on Poetry occupy a principal position. 
In those Lectures the writer may be supposed to have yielded up his mind 
to his favourite pursuit, being himself a poet of very considerable genius ; 
and consequently to have looked much farther than was possible for the 
uninitiated, into the secret springs and causes of poetry. Jt does not 
follow, however, because a man may be able to seize, as he goes along 
the course of nature, the flowers of the imagination and fancy, and dis- 
pose them artfully and pleasingly, that therefore he is the fittest person to 
explain the principles which produced them, and the nature of the soil 
| wherein they grew. It is indeed rarely that we find high imaginative 
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powers united to a disposition for patient research and keen philosophical 
discernment ; not that their co-existence in the same person has never 
been known to take place, or is altogether improbable; but the union 
heing seldom found, is not to be looked for. Poets, indeed, may very well 
dispense with critical reputation; their characters are full and perfect 
without it ; but if they will hazard the Muse’s buckler in the noisy arena 
of criticism, they must come with minds prepared for rude thrusts and 
great deficiency of compliment. To speak candidly of Mr. Campbell, 
then, he has added nothing to our knowledge of poetry; he has much 
taste, but none of that piercing energy which tosses off the loading ac- 
cessories of a subject, and gets at once to its core and bare first prin- 
ciples. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than his notions of poetry 
considered in the abstract. It may be, that nothing clear and determi- 
nate respecting its original elements is within the competence of humanity ; 
but if so, a writer’s meditations ought to discover so much to him; in 
which case it ought to be his care to say nothing. A man’s faculties will 
always tell him, if he will listen to them, whether they view intellectual 
objects sufficiently close to discern their differences and properties, or only 
throngh the mist and uncertainty of great distance, in which all tints are 
blended and softened down into one pleasing but obscure hue, Most 
writers on poetry appear to be in the latter predicament, and only guess 
what lies beyond a mountain, the vantage ground of whose top their 
minds have never stood on; and it cannot be denied that Mr. Campbell 
forms no exception to the general rule. As soon however as we escape 
his generalities, there is a sensible difference for the better; we have 
before us a beautiful and easy shore, and our guide appears to be no 
novice in the topography of the country. This task, to be sure, is in- ) 
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finitely less ditheult than developing the principles of so abstruse an art, 
and requires only taste and acuteness of observation; whereas, to explain 
as it sheuld be explained, the nature of poetry, would demand a mind of 
the very first order, employed in perpetual meditation on that most difficult 
and splendid of all the arts of man. 

But let us not be ungrateful to this writer for what he has done; he 
saw the prevailing taste verging towards the lawless and the marvellous, 
and thought most judiciously that the best antidote to this, was to direct 
a spirited retrospect once more upon the models of ancient art. He may 
have attached too much importance perbaps to certain biblical questions, 
which no soul at present except the Germans thinks worth discussing ; but 
for this there are many excuses, and thinking our readers will readily 
forgive our passing the matter over, we proceed. 

To criticism, the New Monthly has perhaps a more decided leaning 
than any other Magazine. It is a good feature. But this question 
arises—lIs it possible, in the narrow space which the struggle after variety 
leaves for criticism, to enter into a proper analysis of any book deserving 
the attention of the critic? We think it is, and can point to one article 
in this Magazine which will bear us out—it is the one on the political 
works of Macchiavelli. The critic in that instance possessed the first 
requisite for performing his business well ; he knew what he was writing 
about ; and accordingly informed the reader what he was to expect in 
the work under consideration. Extracts are in general poor things, and 
it isa sad book indeed that can be judged of by extracts; for they serve 
at best but to show the stuff of which it is composed, not the masterly 
management and high art of the author. In a short critique, therefore, 
if we observe the critic inclined “ to let the author speak for himself,” as 
they say, when about to introduce some limb of his work torn at random 
from the body, we may be sure it arises from the critic's inability, in 
nine cases out of ten, to say a word or two of good sense in his stead. 
He would not let the reader witness his shame, but his strength while 
writing totters beneath the weight of his burden, and becoming ill-natured 
through fatigue and inability to bear it into the recesses of his mind, he 
tosses it down in the way, and like a weary pedlar, takes out the first 
piece that comes to hand as a specimen of his pack, This, we fear, ap- 
plies in some degree, to the reviewers in the New Monthly, although 
they seem upon the whole to be freer from the vice of inability than many 
of their contemporaries and rivals. A good writer would certainly have 
less to fear’ in their hands than in those of almost any we could mention ; 
chiefly perhaps on account of their brevity, for they quickly perceive 
there is no room for them to talk nonsense in. ‘They therefore come at 
once to the point, and take their colour from their author. Exceptions, 
we allow, the reader may find in this Magazine ; but so much may be 
said for the majority of its criticisms. 

It is sometimes said that books should be judged of in relation to their 
aim; that is, the question ought to be, not whether in reality the book 
be a good book, but merely whether it does or does not reach the end 
aimed at by the author. But it will in a moment be seen that this is 
true only inasmuch as it is a work of art, considered independently of its 
effects, either upon taste or morals. An obscene or immoral book may 
be admirably adapted to answer the ends of the author ; so far, and con- 
sidered as a work of art, it is a fine production. But the question next 
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arising, is, how far is this end a matter of praise or blame? And here 
the critic will be justified in condemning in toto, what, if men had no 
passions to be wrought to evil, he might praise for the skilfulness of its 
execution. If, in time of peace, and without any just provocation, a 
man shoot another in the eye with an arrow, the person would not praise 
him for his skilfulness in archery, but would think him to be, if he took 
aim, far more mischievous and ill-disposed than if it occurred by chance. 

To apply this: In going through the numbers of the New Monthly, 
we have asked ourselves from time to time, what is the aim of this pub- 
lication. It imitates, in some degree, the system of cookery attributed 
to the French; which, far from suffering things to go to the table with 
the flavours bestowed upon them by nature, is principally excellent in 
disguising simple tastes in a profusion of sauces and spices. And as 
this system of cookery is put in practice for the pleasure of appetites not 
sufficiently keen to be stimulated by plain victuals, or mere hunger ; so 
it appeared to us that the New Monthly was adapted for those minds 
that would turn away in listlessness from productions of greater energy 
and simplicity ; and, rather than digest them, remain without any intel- 
lectual refreshment at all. But fashionable people do not eat because 
they are hungry, or read because they are in want of knowledge ; but 
simply because they do not know what else to do with their time, With 
them, reading, therefore, is an amusement; and literary men chiefly 
valued for their powers of affording it with as little labour as possible to 
the persons amused. And what could possibly do this so well as a 
Magazine, light, airy, miscellaneous ; able and willing to excite laughter 
at any body and every body’s expense—not excepting the gentle authors 
themselves? Among people of quality, nothing is so amusing as scan- 
dal; but it is, unfortunately, an article which most commonly cannot be 
served up by the press in retail; they must take it in the gross, if they 
will persist in enjoying it: that is, (for though we love metaphor, we 
love still more to be understood,) the laws will not allow individuals to 
be exhibited, by name, in caricature for the delight of the idle; but it 
takes no care of ranks and orders of men. For here, 

Satire like a wild goose flies 
Unclaimed of any man. 


Mankind may be divided into two classes: those who love and can 
afford to be idle ; and those who would be idle if they could. The latter 
have ever been obnoxious to the ridicule of the former; and never more 
so, than when, escaping for a moment from the trammels of business, 
they have shown a disposition to be as idle as their betters; that is, as 
those who are good for nothing. The fact is, every body, whether idle 
or not, knows that there is a certain quantity of labour to be performed, 
in order that the machine of society may go on smoothly and easily ; 
and those who have been accustomed to stand by, with their hands in 
their pockets, while their brethren are employed in picking up the stones, 
and levelling the banks and hindrances, which might obstruct the wheels 
of this old shattered carriage, called human society, these people, we 
say, are vastly terrified if they see them lift up their heads for a moment, 
the old affair still going on at a tremendous rate, lest they should be 
expected 

———= to bear the logs the while! 
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It is “their cue,” therefore, when they see any one’ evince a desire to 
pause for breath, to laugh at him for a silly knave, who has neither taste 
nor knowledge to be idle after their fashion. 

The reader will better understand what we mean, when we refer him 
to that portion of the New Monthly, in which the amusements and relax- 
ations of the citizens of London are made an everlasting butt for the 
shafts of false wit, and most ineffectual satire. It is not at all unlikely 
that the authors of these things desire to pass for persons of quality; and 
it may be that one or two of them has been at a race-course or boxing- 
ring in the company of some bankrupt-lord: at all events they have one 
peculiarity of nobility; they are as dull and prosing as the best of them; 
and, what is still worse, are not contented to be dull in prose, but hitch 
most lame witticisms in most limping rhymes, and smile over it, and call 
it porrry.' 

It seems, therefore, that the aim of the New Monthly is to amuse. 
Now amusement, we all know, is generally something that requires less 
intense or less constant exertion than labour; and as the discovery of 
truth, or even the creating a desire to search after it, is very laborious ; 
and the combating of prejudices, errors, and false tastes, not less so; it 
is certain that neither the one nor the other can enter more than inciden- 
tally into the means used by this publication to accomplish its end. Not- 
withstanding, we sometimes find its contributors, weary of this perpetual 
Vivacity, assume a serious and even passionate tone ; fanned probably 
into warmth by the air of antiquity breathing over their classical studies. 
In these cases, we have observed the difference between trifling with 
literature, and coming to her as to the Goddess of our idolatry: in the 
one, with heart closed and head made dizzy by affectation, the votary 
approaches in a mist, that hides the majesty of the object before him 
from his view, and offers his paltry incense to a power that averts her 
visage, and disdains his worship: in the other, the adorer is drawn 
along by the secret force of inspiration ; his heart elate, his soul on fire ; 
and what he offers up, are his passions, his hopes, his love, his longing 
after immortality! The result is answerable. 

Not that we are any enemies to gaiety and wit; we only object to 
living continually upon such light fare. We love ia a periodicah to pass 


From graye to gay, from lively to severe. 


But it seems there were certain Magazines, formerly very popular in 
this metropolis, that abominated every thing like wit, and were tniformly 
heavy and useful, as it is called. As a counterpart to these,‘the present 
race of periodicals profess to have sprung up; and intend, we presume, 
to be as uniformly light and useless. They lead us into antitheses against 
our inclination; but let it pass. We see only one objection to this mode 
of proceeding ; it will create a middle sort, which may chance to bear 
away the palm from both. The manner of saying things is a great deal ; 
but one should be quite sure, before he suffers that to occupy his serious 
thoughts, that he really has something to say. ‘Those who deal in mere 








1 We have no room for specimens of this poetry; but let the reader turn to 
‘*Mrs. Dobbs at home;” ‘ Londen Lyrics ;” “ The Court of Aldermen;” 
*¢ Peter Pindaries ;” &c.; and for prose satire (prose par eminence /) he will find 
itateyery turn, 
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vivacity and smartness, are apt to lose a great portion of their sprightliness, 
if forced at any time to encounter reason and argument ; those qualities 
upon which they prided themselves, then sink into pertness and ill-man- 
ners; and calm logic or passionate eloquence, divesting them of their 
self-possession, turns back their stream of witticisms upon themselves, 
and overturns in a moment, what they had been years in building up. 
There are writers of genuine talent who now and then contribute to the 
New Monthly: a greater number, we think, than to any publication of 
the same class; these give it a character; these cause it to be read, and 
occasionally to be admired ; and if these were multiplied, if their articles 
were longer and more frequent, in spite of its frivolity, it would be a very 
pleasing work. As it is, (though certainly it is the first periodical of its 
kind,) this can only now and then be said of it ; and that, too, when the 
spirit of the publication is stifled by foreign influence. 

To conclude: the New Monthly is more valuable upon the whole than 
any similar publication ; and, bating a few dull articles now and then, is 
pre-eminently what it professes to be,—light, lively, and amusing. The 
few articles it gives on serious subjects are valuable ; such as the ones on 
West Indian Slavery, the Austrian Emperor against Lord Holland, Lady 
Morgan, &c. which appeared in late Numbers; and some that have 
occasionally appeared in previous volumes. But the reader must look 
upon it chiefly as sprightly literary chit-chat, capable of affording a 
pleasant relaxation from the severity of study or the pressure of business ; 
as such it may be useful to persons of almost all classes, and may help the 
thinking man to form an estimate of the taste of the times. 





THE HARVEST MORNING. 





Now warm beneath the village eaves 
The sparrow sleeps, and all is still, 

Except the trembling aspen leaves, 
And bubble of the rill: 

The unwearied cat, if on the watch, 

The rustling mouse amid the thatch 

Might hear far off, a calm so deep 

Has wrapped the weary world in sleep ! 


But hark! the early cock-crow breaks 

The charm of night; the reaper hears, 
And, surly, roused unwilling, wreaks 

His wrath on heedless ears; 
For still the cock renews his peal, 
Sharp as if Nature’s commonweal 
Through rustic sloth were threatened harm, 
And he, its guardian, felt alarm. 


The clowns are up! and many a joke 
Upon some lagging hind goes round, 

Whom Morpheus with a heavier yoke 

Of pleasing slumber bound ; 
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Then blithe afield they take their way, 
Sleep’s remnants shaking off in play, 
While darkness yet o’erveils the view 
Of hill and valley steeped in dew. 


And yet a consciousness of day 
Pervades the landscape all around, 
A tinge of softly pleasing gray, 
A sweetly creeping sound ! 
But still the morning star is bright, 
And boldly throws his golden light 
Along the front serene of heaven, 
Where myriads more the heart enliven. 


The earth, awaked by gentle airs, 

Moist fragrance from her tresses throws, 
And every scent its edge repairs, 

And emulates the rose 
Of spring, which proudly tosses wide 
Its odours on the gushing tide 
Of air, that wafts along the meads, 
Where fairies count their matin-beads. 


And last, but not least sweet, the song 
Of birds throughout the vale is heard, 
In rapturous cadence borne along 
The pearl-besprinkled sward ! 
No little head beneath the wing, 
For golden visions slumbering, 
Remains, the scent of ripened corn 
Awakes them as about ‘tis borne. 


And man the general bliss partakes, 
And feels his tranquil bosom swell 

With young delight, as o’er the lakes 

He hears the shepherd’s bell, 

And sees the Titan’s saffron ray 

Beat bright upon the mountain way, 

Tinging the streams with amber light, 

And putting Night’s pale mists to flight. 


Poetic dreams of other days, 
Sweet fables of the elder time, 
His soul’s thick-springing fancies raise, 
And stamp his hopes sublime ! 
He sees the day-dispensing God 
Ascend the path Apollo trod, 
Nor wonders that the Greek adored 
The bearded Magian’s glorious Lord. 





Brion. 





HISTORICAL ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PROBABLE 
RESULTS OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE ENGLISH IN INDIA, 


From the French of Mons. J. B. Say.' 


Tr seems to me that the inhabitants of the Continent of Europe enter- 
tain very generally the most erroneous notions respecting the power of the 
English in the East Indies. They frequently inquire, what is the origin 
of this power; by whom is it exercised ; is it the East India Company 
that governs; is it the military authority, er the government, in fact, 
of the mother country? It appears to be firmly believed that this domi- 
nion is the principal source from which the English nation derives its 
opulence, Even those Governments whose interest it is to possess the 
most correct ideas on questions of political economy, partake, in this 
instance, of the opinions of the vulgar. They persuade themselves that 
the people of India are sinking to the earth beneath the British yoke, 
and that, to overturn so odious and precarious a power, it were suthcient 
to appear in a warlike manner in that country: Bonaparte wished to 
march by the way of Egypt for their emancipation ; and the cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh has twenty times contemplated the project of reaching 
Bengal by the banks of the Caspian. 

I should esteem myself happy could I destroy these illusions, if they 
are to be pursued at the expense of the lives and treasures of European 
nations; guidquid delirant reges, &c. Besides, is it not matter of 
wonder to see a company of merchants become the sovereigns of a country 
five or six times larger than Great Britain, possessing a population of 
forty millions according to some, and according to others, of seventy 
millions ?? Even though this sovereignty were merely nominal; though 
the Hindoos were the only persons deriving benefit from it, in spite of 
the Company ; though this Company itself were unequal to its affairs, 
and in no condition to reimburse the funds advanced by its stockholders 
and creditors, still ought we with the greater earnestness to endeavour 
to know the truth on this head, and to comprehend an order of things 
hitherto unexampled in the annals of the world ; and which probably is 
about to undergo important changes. 

The first privilege for trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope, was 
granted to a company of merchants by Queen Elizabeth in 1600. Its 
capital, formed from shares of fifty pounds each, did not amount to 
72,000 pounds sterling. During the protectorate of Cromwell in 1655, 
the privilege was suspended, and the commerce of India, at that period 





1 We received the original Essay of Mons. Say, during the month preceding 
our last publication, as stated in the announcement of our last Number. From 
that Essay, a Translation was immediately prepared for publication in our pages. 
It has since, however, appeared in a separate pamphlet in English, published by 
Messrs. Treuttel and Wiirtz. But the name of M. Say, and the importance of the 
subject, justify our adhering to the resolution originally formed, of inserting the 
Essay entire, with a few notes appended, where the subject appears to us to 
require them. 

2 From the latest accounts it appears that the population of British India 
exceeds eighty millions, 
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an independent empire governed by Aurungzebe, was free to every 
Englishman ; but in three years the privilege was re-established, and was 


continued to the year 1689. At that period (that is, one year after the 
revolution, which for the second time drove the Stuart family from the 
throne of England), William’s ministers, pressed by financial embar- 
rassments, listened to the propositions of a new company, which, as the 
price of the privilege which they demanded and obtaine!, offered to the 
Government the loan of 2,000,000Z. sterling, at eight per cent. What 
characterizes this last grant, is its being given by Act of Parliament, and 
its confirming those privileges accorded to the Company by preceding 
charters, of forming and possessing plantations and factories, and of 
erecting fortifiéations to defend them. Little did they then suspect that 
they were laying the foundations of a vast empire! When a people 
possesses fortified places, troops are required to garrison them; they 
must resist aggressions, conclude alliances and treaties; and, in fact, 
from the year 1698, these characteristics of sovereignty were granted to 
the agents of the Company; but, by a restriction which marks the 
spirit of the times, they were only permitied to make war or peace with 
such princes as were not Christians. 

Until then the Company had been upon the same footing in Hindoostan 
as the Nabobs, Rajahs, Khans, and other petty princes, gradually be- 
come independent of the Mogul, Tartar, and Persian sovereigns, who, at 
various epochs, had invaded these vast and beautiful regions. 

From this period, the privilege of the Company was renewed from 
time totime, with all those formalities which, in England, always ac- 
company the promulgation of laws. Sometimes it was stipulated that 
the charter should be understood to last until it was formally revoked, 
but that the Company should be informed three years before such revo- 
cation; at other times, a certain number of years was stated as the term 
of its duration, at the end of which it was again continued, the Com- 
pany being only compelled to make certain sacrifices, which it generally 
contrived to render merely nominal. 

Up to the year 1753, the territorial possessions of the Company and its 
Indian sovereignty, extended only over a few cities, or rather forts, such 
as Madras, intended to protect a small surrounding territory. But about 
that time Dupleix, who commanded the French in India, a daring, able, 
and unscrupulous man, gave the first loose to that ambition, which, if it 
did not excuse the complexion assumed by that of the English, served 
at least as a pretext for its development. Madras, at that time the 
principal establishment in India, had capitulated to a handful of French 
soldiers: Dupleix infringed the articles of capitulation, declared himself 
the ally of an Indian prince then at war with another, and taught the 
English that Macchiavellian policy, of intermeddling in all the wars of the 
native princes, to destroy one by the other, from which they afterwards 
drew so many advantages. On all occasions they were the declared 
enemies of those who were protected by the French. Lord Clive, a man 
of considerable ability, commanded the forces of the Company about the 
middle of the last century: he succeeded in subduing not only the 
French but the Hindoos also who were protected by them; and, as nations 
seldom check themselves in the midst of success, the English were driven 
forward in the career of conquest. ‘Their power, thrown into the balance 
in all quarrels which arose, generally determined their issue in favour 
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of such princes as they protected. They shared the spoils of the van- 
quished ; and the conqueror, owing them his crown, became their vassal, 
until such time as they were enabled to strip him of his dominions in his 
turn, 

Tippoo-Sabib, sultan of Mysore, the last native prince whose power 
they had reason to fear, fell beneath the ruins of Seringapatam, his 
capital, when it was taken by assault in 1799; and now the power of 
the Company extends along the course of the Ganges beyond Delhi ; 
over the whole peninsula of India, if we except a few points on the 
Malabar coast, still subject to the Portuguese, or to petty Musulman 
princes; certain provinces possessed by the Mahrattas, and the places 
where formerly stood Pondicherry and Chandernagore, which were 
given up to the French in 1814; and which serve no purpose, unless it 
be to conceal the commerce carried on by French privateers with the 
British possessions. 

On the first opportunity these strips of territory would fall into the 
power of the English Company, which is well aware that whenever the 
English Government may authorize it, they may be taken possession of 
in a moment. Jt is mistress of all the remainder; and its dominion may 
be considered as confirmed from the Indus on the west to the Burram- 
pooter on the east; that is, from countries that border on Persia, to 
regions which form the frontiers of China; and from south to north 
between the Indian seas and the mountains of Tibet. Not that the 
English or their agents actually administer the affairs of this vast extent 
of country. It is divided into a great number of principalities, governed 
under different titles by Nabobs, Rajahs, or other petty princes, who all, 
directly or indirectly, hold their authority of the English, and rule ac- 
cording to their good pleasure. They may be considered, as fiscal agents, 
who give up to the Company a portion of the tribute which they extort 
from their subjects. When they appear not sufficiently submissive, 
others are put in their place. The Company has however in its own 
hands the actual administration of several large provinces, in which it 
maintains sufficient forces to make itself respected. Its capital is Cal- 
cutta; where all those establishments that commonly surround the seat 
of government are seen; numerous civil, military, and judicial function- 
aries, and many rich Europeans, who on their own account have com- 
mercial relations with other countries both in Asia and Europe. The 
Europeans of that city commonly reside in sumptuous buildings, and 
display a magnificence truly Asiatic. They imitate, nay surpass, the 
rich Hindoos in luxury. The population of Calcutta amounts, it is said, 
to about six or seven hundred thousand; the greater part Hindoos, 
weavers and little merchants, who live in small cottages. Add to these, 
servants and bearers of palankeens, who are very numerous, and, being 
sober, cost little to their employers. 

Such is the situation of the Company in India. But in its relations 
with the mother country, it can only be considered as an intermediary of 
the English Government over that part of the world. In proportion as it 
has extended its authority and its imports, the Government has always 
shared in the increase, although the Company has never failed to pay 
whatever troops the Government has placed at its disposal. It considers 
itself invested with the rights of sovereignty, and consequently of raising 
taxes, although for a time it gives up the exercise of those rights to the 
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Company. Since 1767, when the conquests of Lord Clive had changed 


a commercial company into a political power, it was agreed the Company 


y 
I 
shonld pay 400,000/. sterling annually to the Gover ment; but these 
payments have been but imperfectly realized, under pretence that the 
Company had incurred great expense in reducing the native princes ; so 
. - eahee . - . . 7 : 
that in 1773, far from being able to pay any portion of the revenue col- 


lected in India, it was compelled to borrow of the Government, or rather 
of the nation under the guarantee of Government, 1,400,000. sterling. 
In 1785, it demanded a certain time to pay off the custom-house dues then 
owing to the Treasury, which amounted to considerable sums. Rx in 
1812, the Government again borrowed for the use of the Com] , about 
3,680,0007. sterling 

All these embarrassments, and other causes into which it is useless to 
enter, have gradually placed the Company in entire dependence on the 
Ministry. Its Directors, assembled at London, seem to administer by 
their servants the dominions of the Company, because they pay its agents ; 
but in 1784, the minister obtained leave of the Parliament to erect a per- 
manent council bearing the name of the Board of Control, composed gene- 
rally of the Prime Minister and his creatures. With this co uncil the Di- 


rectors are compelled to concert respecting all appointments to places of 


high trust, as well as all operations c ivil and military. It is this Board, 
therefore, which governs in re ality.’ The independence of the Directors 
is reduced to what concérns mere commercial matters. The nomination 
to all offices as well in Europe as in Asia, or the confirmation of all such 
nominations, adds considerably to the means of influence and corruption 
possessed by the Crown. It is estimated that the Company actually 
maintains in India, 15,000 civil agents, of which 3,000 are European ; 


160,000 soldiers and officers, of whom 20,000 are Europeans, and 


25,000 sailors; which altogether amount to 200,000 
It now remains to discover what advantage the East India C ympany 
or the mother country have derived or will de rive from the possession of 


this colony. And first, taking as our guide the latest and best calcula- 
tions, we find that in 1798, in spite of four years’ peace, the revenue of 
British India amounted to no more than 8,040,0007. sterimg. The 
expenses, including the interest of the debt, amounted in the same year 
to 8,075,000/. sterling; making an excess of expenditure of 35, 1002. 
Under the government of Lord Wellesley, the evil wa prodigiously in- 
creased, in spite of the subsidies which he extorted, and the territory 
which he added to the British possessions. When his administration 


1 To the English reader, it can hardly be necessary to state that this 1s an error. 
The Board of Control cares ovly to secure its share of the patronage: and when 
a Governor is to be appointed, as in the case of Mr. Lushingtou a d Sir John 


Malcolm, they will fight a bard battle to carry their point for their favourite 5 
but in all other matters, if the Directors yield to them in this, the India Compan 
may do what they please ; and, instead of a check to their abuses, may be sure 


to find an encouragement to further oppressions in the assenting conduct of the 
Board of Control. The very name is in disuse at the India House, beth in ther 
1 to rv, tie Bo urd oi 


correspondence and conversation ; and it is now the fas! 
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Commissioners fur the Affairs of India. If any one shoud desir 

little the whole body really does, we would alvise him to call any day of the week 
at what is called the India Board, in Cannon-row, West euler; and he will find 
an immense building, with halls and porters, and passages and private 00MS, In 
abundance: but the silence and desertion that every where prevails, SPe4s5 
volumes as to the total uselessness of its existence, 
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terminated, in 1806, the revenue amounted to nearly 15,400,000. ster- 
ling; the expenditure, still including the interest of the debt, to nearly 
17,680,000. making a deficit of upwards of 2,280,0002, sterling. It is 
a question among English political economists, to know whether the in- 
creasing deficit in the finances of the Company arises from the expenses 
of its government, or losses occasioned by the nature of its commerce. 
These latter are more difficult to be understood, because no account of 
them is furnished to the Board of Control. Nevertheless, it is thought that 
the commerce with China produces considerable gain, but still insufficient 
to balance the losses sustained in its other branches. One proof of this 
is, that when the Company presented an address to Parliament in 1808, 
craving its assistance, the Directors laid before them an estimate of all 
the imports and exports from 1797 to 1807. This estimate proves that 
the exports exceeded the imports by nearly 5,680,000. sterling, in eleven 
years; or a deficit of about 440,000/, annually, which added to its other 
losses, amounts to 2,720,0002. yearly loss. 

These calculations are extracted from Adam Smith, from Colquhoun, 
and from a most excellent work on the National Debt by Robert Hamil- 
ton; but above all, from Mr. Mill’s excellent History of British India, 
published in 1817. 

After this exposure, it will not appear surprising that the East India 
Company is so prodigiously in debt, both in India and Europe; espe- 
cially as, in spite of its losses, it has never ceased to pay to its stock- 
holders a dividend of 102 per cent. In 1805, it confessed a debt, 
amounting to 6,000,0002. in England, and about 25,600,000/. in India ; 
making a total of nearly 31,600,000/. sterling. But I observe that it 
fixed the amount of this debt only after having deducted certain sums 
upon which it considered itself in a condition to reckon with certainty. 
Now, if these sums are nothing more than bad debts which it is impos- 
sible should ever be paid, they cannot be placed in the balance to dimi- 
nish their actual debt. What are we to think, for instance, of the value 
of forts, warehouses, magazines, &c. which it reckons in its actual stock ? 
For, besides that such things would not be worth to any other person, 
what they cost the Company, which formed the basis of their valuation, 
they are not, in the hands of a government, articles of disposable value, 
as they might be in those of an individual. When an individual, upon 
an estate worth a hundred thousand crowns, makes improvements to the 
amount of fifty thousand crowns, he may flatter himself on account of 
the money he has laid out, that he shall sell the land for one hundred 
and fifty thousand crowns. The improvements are alienable, because 
the estate is. But a government has only the usu-fruit of its possessions. 
When they pass to the government that succeeds it, the latter makes no 
account to the former for the improvements, or public establishments, it 
thought proper to make. These establishments are thought to have been 
made for the benefit of the public ; they continue to pay to the public 
the interest of the sums laid out in their erection, by the services thev 
render it. The new government is fully authorized to say to that which 
preceded it, “ It is not you; it is those whose aflairs you administered, 
that furnished the funds for these establishments ; you owe them the en- 
joyment of them ; we do nothing more than execute your obligations ; we 
are not to pay you the principal of a fund for which we pay others the 
interest.” 
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Other debts of the Company are not more capable of being realized 
than the ones we have mentioned. For example: the Company reckons 
in its active stock about 1,720,000. laid out in its expedition to Egypt, 
when Bonaparte was master of that country. Now this debt was incurred 
much more for the sake of the Company than for that of the English 
Government, who does not acknowledge the debt. The Government of 
Great Britain would have more reason to demand from the Company 
the defraying of the expense incurred by Nelson’s fleet, and the expedi- 
tion which wrested Egypt from the French, At least, these pretensions 
destroy each other. 

Such, also, is the sum of 2,000,000/. due to the Company from the 
Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore; these princes will not be 
much jnclined to pay these debts.to the Company, which has since con- 
quered their country, and deprived them of all the means of payment. 
Now all these debts amout at least to 16,000,000/. sterling! which, not 
being to be deducted, as the Company pretends, leaves the principal of 
this debt nearly 48,000,000/. sterling. 

We are, therefore, authorized to consider the East India Company as 
a sovereign and commercial association, which, gaining nothing, neither 
by its sovereignty nor its commerce, is reduced to borrow large sums an- 
nually, in order to distribute to its stockholders an appearance of profit. 

Such are the real results, founded on facts and avowed calculations, of 
this famous sovereignty of the English in India. ‘The Company loses by 
it, unless it means to shift all losses upon its creditors. The Government 
loses by it, in the first place, the sums advanced, the loans it is compel- 
led to afford the Company, or at least guarantee ; added to the very con- 
siderable expense of the colonial establishments intended to protect the 
English in Asia; viz. those of the Island of St. Helena, of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and of the Mauritius. According to Lord Valentia, that of 
the Cape alone costs about 260,000/, sterling annually. Excepting vanity, 
what advantage does England gain by all these losses? that is, what pro- 
fits does it derive from the establishment of its Company and sovereignty 
in India? Are they the dividends paid to the stockholders? But suppos- 
ing they were paid, not from loans, but altogether from profits realized, 
is it to be imagined that free merchants, who would carry on the trade 
if the Company did not exist, would not realize any profits on the mer- 
chandise of the East, which they would furnish to England and the 
other nations of Europe? Jt is more than probable that, all things 
balanced, they would derive somewhat more than 104 per cent. from the 
funds they would employ in this commerce. ‘This profit, therefore, is 
not to be considered as arising from the establishment of the Company. 
If the Company did not exist, it could not borrow wherewith to pay its 
dividend ; and the equivalent of this dividend would, nevertheless, be 
received by English merchants.' 

The same calculation must be applied to the profits made by the English 

1 A company that borrows a million to portion out amongst its stockholders, 
withdraws so much from the capital of the country; that is, from snms which 
have been accumulated, and might be employed in forWarding industrious under 
takings ; and this million is employed by those stockholders who receive it, as a 
portion of their income, in expenses which produce nothing. It is, therefore, to 
be accounted mere waste, similar to that of which a prodigal in lividual is guilty 
who gradually encroaches upon the principal of bis fortune to pay the interest of 
his debts, 
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manufacturers on goods sent by the Company to India, Supposing the 
Company were suppressed, free traders would transport the same mer- 
chandise to India, and allow to manufacturers the same profits. These 
profits, therefore, in no way depend upon the establishment of the Com-~- 
pany, or the losses which it sustains. In like manner also must we rea- 
son respecting the merchandise of India, supplied by the English to the 
other European nations. Were the Company annihilated, these supplies 
would not be the less wanting. So likewise in regard to the custom- 
house dues, said to be paid by the Company on its importations, The 
only difference which a monopoly introduces into this part of the busi- 
ness is this, the Company constantly owes a portion of these dues, which 
it will never pay; whereas individuals would always discharge such 
dues immediately, because to them the Custom-house gives no credit. 

To sum up all, it is pretended that the fortunes accumulated by indi- 
viduals employed, whether justly or not, more than counterbalance the 
losses sustained by the Company, and the nation which supports it ; and 
in truth, if there were no Company, if there were no British sovereignty 
in India, there would be no persons employed in that country. It may 
be said, indeed, that, independently of the pripcipals, a free trade would 
have its agents; but, I speak candidly, their gains would be small com- 
pared with those of the Company. ‘This indemnification therefore is 
real, ‘The Company loses yearly, or causes the English nation to lose, 
nearly two millions and a half sterling, more or less; but it enables 
its agents to gain, in the same time, somewhat more, probably, than half 
a million. ‘lhis, therefore, is the amount of what is added to the riches 
of England by its famous East India Company; without its assistance, 
England would not purchase an annual gain of half a milliou, with an 
annual loss of two millions and a half! 

Even of this half million of gain, however, we must reckon only that 
portion which is brought from India, without requiring any return ; that 
is, fortunes transmitted to England to be there placed at interest ; for as 
to what is received and spent in India, it adds not one farthing to the 
wealth of England. 

I may here observe, that those offices which allow those who fill them 
to accumulate large fortunes, to be transmitted to England, are not nu- 
merous in India; for one truly lucrative, there are a hundred producing 
but middling gain, which is spent in the country itself. Warren Has- 
tings, it is true, carried home with him immense sums, with which he 
purchased attestatiens of innocence trom the English Court, and the 
venal majorities of the two Houses of Parliament; but Warren Has- 
tings had been Governor-General for thirteen years; and during his 
reign, the most favourable opportunities had occurred of stripping the 
native princes, and committing extortions on the people. Besides, (set- 
ting aside all considerations of pure morality and just policy, which agree 
but ill with such shameful actions as these,) even should the sums carried 
home to England by individuals, equal the two millions and a half of 
loss, which, we have seen, that England must set down to the account 
of its Indian sovereignty, it is a fine piece of management to extract 
from the coffers of the state, that is, of the nation, spiendid fortunes for 
individuals to consume at their ease in their dwellings. Are there dis- 
coverable in such conduct any seeds of national greatness ? 

In order to discover the origin of a nation’s riches, we must not con- 
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sider its external relations ; it must be sought for in the bosom of the 
nation itself. It is the active and judicious industry of the English ; it 
is the order and economy of their principal adventurers; it is the pro- 
tection they always find in equal laws—that are the mines from whence 
they have derived their treasures ;? and these mines are within the reach 
of all nations. 

It may be asked, what will be the fate of the British power in India? 
To suppose oneself in a condition to give a positive reply to such a 
question, would, doubtless, argue extreme temerity. No one can pene- 
trate the darkness of the future ; but we may look upon certain events as 
more, and certain others as less, probable, and on some as altogether 
impossible. On each renewal of the charter, the British Government 
and the Company, through a confused instinct of their position and in- 
terests, have gradually tended towards the emancipation of commerce, 
and the substitution of the sovereignty of the State in place of that of the 
Company. ‘The last charter, dated 1813, which is to expire in 1834, 
states, that by procuring a license from the Company, every British sub- 
ject may trade to India. This license they cannot refuse; and should 
they make any ditliculty, the Board of Control would decide.* The 
China trade only has been exclusively reserved to the Company. 

We see, therefore, that the Indian trade, properly so called, is no 
longer in its possession, and that even the sovereignty is slipping from its 
hands. It has more influence in the China trade, which is profitable, 
because tea, and certain kinds of silk and nankeen, can be obtained only 
in that country; which compels the English buyers to lie at the merey 
of the Company: but very shortly none but the English will purchase 
from it the merchandise of Canton; for other merchants, the Americans 
particularly, will be able to furnish them to other nations at a cheaper 
rate. The English themselves will become tired of paying extravagant 
prices for these commodities; and to augment the product of the cus- 
toms, the Government, in all probability, will throw down this last re- 
treat of monopoly. I should not be surprised if, at the expiration of the 
charter, in 1834, it were no more renewed ; and if India were governed 
by a Viceroy, and the Company’s debt added to that of the nation. 

In that case, the Company might continue to traflic, ‘in concurrence 
with the rest of the nation, as a mere commercial association, and would 
probably crumble to pieces by degrees, for want of being able to maintain 
a competition with free trade. If these events have not happened sooner 
it is because private interest, in this case, as in all others, has prolonged 
the duration of abuses. The function of Director of the East India Com- 





2 India, the very country of which M. Say writes, is a melancholy exception. 
This source of wealth, protection of property from known and equal laws, has 
there no existence, as far as the English settler in the country is concerned : for 
he may be turned outof his house and home, and all his property be broken up and 
destroyed, without his offending any known law, and without others suffering the 
same punishment for ths same fault. What is condemned in one is rewarded in 
another ; aud none cai know whether his turn of arbitrary punishment may not 
come next. 

3 Here is another error. The Court can, and do refuse : and when applica- 
tion is made to the pretended Board of Cuntro!, to set aside the refusal which 
they are autborized to do, they play their cards into the Directors’ hands, and 
confirm, instead of annulling, the refusal, and that too without assigning any 
reason whatever for so doing, 
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pany, is a place of great emolument, and one that gives an extensive 
patronage ; that is, gives to those who hold it the privilege of nominating 
to various offices both in Europe and Asia, and many favours to bestow, 
a great part of which the Director reserves for himself and his family. 
The members of the Board of Control are also paid highly. On this 
account, interested men are willing to see the banks of the Ganges ra- 
vaged by oppression, the Company’s debt daily increased, and the com- 
merce of the nation obstructed in its movements.‘ 

Nevertheless, since the superior functionaries of the Company, and 
the members of administration have begun to keep watch on each other ; 
since terrible complaints have been heard in the House of Commons ; 
since numerous publications have explained to the nation the real state 
of things, and the nature of its true interests, abuses have sensibly dimi- 
nished. The British administration of those vast countries appears to 
have gained a new character. It has begun to protect property ;* justice 
is equitably adiministered in all those provinces immediately under 
English rule ;° and, appeals to the superior courts having been rendered 
easier, the Rajahs and tributary princes have been compelled to observe 
something like equity in their proceedings. A European police, repres- 
sion of crime, and trial by jury are gradually introduced.” The English 
have absolutely renounced all pretensions to meddle with the prejudices 
of the Hindoos, or to attempt their conversion to Christianity.’ They 
even prefer that they should remain attached to their own opinions. They 
are either Musulmans or disciples of Bramah. Now Islamism renders 
men restyned and docile; the religion of Bramah, by consecrating with 
inflexible rigour the institution of castes, is favourable to subordination. 





4 This is a perfectly faithful picture, both of the fact and the reasons of the 
case :—but in what a degrading light does it exhibit the men who are eternally 
professing their love for their country, and their desire to improve mavkind ! 

° Property is not safe under the English administration : nor cau it ever be so, 
until the odious power of tearing a man from that property without trial, or even 
hearing, is abolished. The value of many descriptions of property depends 
entirely on its vigilant superintendence ; and to remove, by violence, any man 
from such a property as this, is, in effect, to destroy the property itself. This, 
however, is the state of things in India. 

6 Justice is not impartially administered in the countries subject to English 
rule; and it is not too much to say, that under the existing system of the Zillah 
and Provincial Courts, it is quite impossible that it should be so. It was solemnly 
asserted, in the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, and has never been 
denied, that in the East India Company’s Courts in India, justice was notoriously 
put up to auction, and sold to the highest bidder ! 

7 The Trial by Jury existed in the ‘* Pancheyt” of the Natives before the 
English were known in India, and is not so prevalent now as it was then. The 
Trial by Jury, as used by the English, is not only making no progress whatever 
among the Natives of India, but it is denied to the British themselves in all civil 
cases ; and it therefore often happens, that a single Judge, highly subservient to 
the Government, will be called on, by his mere dictum, and without a Jury, to 
decide on questions of property between Government and individuals, to the 
amount of thousands of pounds sterling at once ! 

8 This is not correct. The English take no pains whatever to improve the 
temporal condition of their unhappy subjects. They fleece them of al! they can 
spare in this world, and delude the people of Europe with a show of being very 
attentive to their destination in the next. But they really care for nothing but 
gain; and, in their estimation, that is the best religion for their subjects, which 
enables them to be oppressed with the least probability of resistance ; and to live 
ou the smallest possible sum, so that the surplus may be the greater to be wrung 
from them for their Treasury. 
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The most perfect toleration, therefore, exists in British Indias and if we 
add that peace reigns in those vast countries, formerly torn to pieces by 
the dissensions of a hundred despots; that industry is protected, and 
that every one may now enjoy the fruit of his labours and amass capital 
in security, we shall be compelled to acknowledge that the condition of 
Hindoostan has never been more happy.” 

It has sometimes been said that this colony, like so many others, will 
one day render itself independent; but it has not been sufliciently con- 
sidered that India is not, properly speaking, a colony ; that is, the Eng- 
lish have never driven out nor destroyed the aborigines.” The Hindoos 
still remain what they were under Aurungzebe; and probably are more 
numerous and industrious. They might, therefore, be masters of their 
own country, if they desired it.'' What are forty-five thousand rulers, 











9 I¢ would be worth while to ask the Natives of India themselves about this. 
Sir John Malcolm says they are all discontented, and ripe for revolt. Mr. Russell 
presents a frightful picture of their misery; and we have reason to know, from 
the best possible evidence, that the Natives generally are so far from being 
happier now than at any former period, that there are not ten in a hundred who 
do not believe the contrary, whatever their fears may compel them, when asked, 
to expresi. 

10 It is by no means necessary, that the settlement of the English in India 
should lead to the immediate extermination of the Indians themselves, unless it 
be supposed, that when the English came among them, the country was already 
peopled up to the utmost capacity to bear, and that there was no room even to 
increase, either from within or without, the means of subsistence. A million of 
Englishmen might settle in India, and, instead of diminishing, they might, by 
improved government, cultivation, manufactures, &c. add a million to the native 
population also; and still prepare the means of subsistence for ten millions more. 
But, as every generation must die away and give place to another, is it not even 
desirable, on the score of happiness to the human race, that 100 millions of 
ignorant, superstitious, indolent, and enslaved beings, should be replaced by the 
same number of intelligent, reasonable, active, and free men? Is it better for 
humanity, that the United States of America should be peopled as it is; or that 
the Cherokees and Chickasaws should come back again, and let their wig-wams 
be erected on the ruins of the Capitol at Washington, and their dismal swamps 
replace the elegant and healthy squares of Philadelphia? Either the coloniza- 
tion of barbarous countries by civilized nations is a good oran evil. If it bea 
good, we ought immediately to encourage it in India ;—if an evil, North America 
should give back her population to Great Britain—South America should pour 
her republican children into the lap of her bigoted and besotted mother, Spain— 
and India itself should yield up her train of English adventurers who go to 
drain all the wealth they can from the country, without leaving even a trace 
behind them of that which would cost them nothing but pleasure to impart, their 
arts, their sciences, and their intellectual attainments, by which alone they made 
their conquests and retained them. 

'l Such is the meaning of M. Say’s words; but the English reader who shall 
seek for any such meaning in the translation just published, will be disappointed. 
It is possible that, as it conveys a persuasion of the power of the Hindoos to drive 
us outof the country, the translator may have been desirous of drowning the ideas 
iu nonsense; for in another passage of sinister import he becomes at once 
ignorant of the French, and suppresses the sentiment. The reader shall judge. 
«* Les Indous,” says the author, ** sont encore ce qu’i!s étajent sous Aureugzebe ; 
peut-étre méme plus industrieux et plus nombreux. Ils seraient done les meitres 
de leur propre pays, pour peu qu’ils en eussent envie.”’ No such thing! says the 
translator ; but, beginning at ils seraient, Sc. he renders it—‘* They were then 
masters of their own country, however little attachment they had to it’! This is 
what is called translation. In the other passage alluded to, the circumstance of 
Warren Hastings bribing the court and parliament is omitted, or lost in gereral 
assertion : the translator wferely saying he expended part of his riches in seeur- 
ing his acquittal,” 
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absorbed in a population of seventy millions? But it is a mild and 
laborious population, which is very tar from understanding how much 
national independence and good political institutions are capable of 
adding to the sum of each individual's happiness. The Asiatic people 
are like their cattle, who little think how possible it is to exist without 
masters; and when fortune sends them such as are tolerable, they are 
happy without knowing why: and suffer, when the contrary happens, 
without seeking to procure those guarantees which might ensure them a 
better condition.” 

Should some foreign prince or usurper cause bimself to be followed, 
through force or persuasion, by a certain number of partisans, these 
partisans would have fewer means of resisting the British forces and 
intrigues, than those princes who governed the country before the Eng- 
lish, and who nevertheless were constrained to give way before the supe- 
riority of European tactics and English policy. 

Even a European army would appear under great disadvantages in 
India. It would not, as has been pretended, find a people enraged against 
its rulers, to second its efforts.'"* The enemies the English had to contend 
with were rather the princes than the people of India; and there are no 
longer any independent princes. A European army could only be sent 
there by land; and let the slowness, expenses, and loss, which must 
necessarily attend the march of an army for sucha distance be reckoned ! 
Without counting up the nations it would have to combat on the way, 
what men, horses, and artillery, would there not be lost in burning sands, 
impassable marshes, bridgeless rivers, to attack on its arrival a well 
established power, defended by an army of 160,000 men, armed in the 
European manner, and in a condition to receive by sea all such reinforce- 
ments and ammunition it might stand in need of! 

In the last place, should the British who are in India attempt to 
render themselves independent of the mother country, and to govern the 
country for themselves, where are their means of success? The British 
public in India is composed of about twenty thousand soldiers, as many 
agents of the Company, or of the Government (which is the same thing) ; 
and about four or five thousand independent persons, divided by immense 
distances from each other, and occupied in providing for their own private 
interests. The greater part of these Europeans have no other object than 
to return to Europe, to enjoy what they have acquired by industry or 





12 They are not so insensible of improving their condition as this. Individuals 
in India make as many efforts as those in Europe to change their poverty for 
riches ; and when they succeed, they are as anxious to gratify every other desire, 
natural and artificial. Man is nearly the same every where : and, at all events, 
the application of new cirewmstances would give, even to Native Indians, that 
energy of which they are now supposed to be deficient. 

13 Without disguising the difficulty of getting a foreign invading power into 
India, either by sea or land, it may be safely asserted, that whoever would give 
the Natives of ludia a greater share of the power and wealth which they ought to 
enjoy in the country of their fathers, would be received by them with open arms. 
The gratitude of a whole nation is never very strong: that of so mixed a people 
as the Indians must necessarily be extremely weak : added to which, their defi- 
ciency of that sense of gratitude, even as individuals, has been remarked by all 
who have lived among them. They would change their present rulers for better, 
with the same readiness as any servant in the country would quit the house of one 
master, where he was but poorly paid and meanly treated, for that of another, 
where his pay and consequence would both be largely augmented, 
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injustice, and by no means wish to close the path to this enjoyment. The 
partisans of the insurgents would consist of the mere remnants of the 
military and civil services, who might be willing to renounce their coun- 
try, and fix themselves in India. The fidelity of the sepoys, disciplined 
and commanded by Europeans, would waver between the British of 
Kurope and those of Asia, and the weakness caused by these divisions 
might open the eyes of the natives, and lead to their common expulsion ; 
unless the forces sent out by the mother country should take advantage 
for themselves of the chances of success afforded by this dangerous dis~ 
organization. 

All things being considered, the emancipation of India appears to be im- 
possible ;'* but ought we to desire, for the interest of the human race, that 
the nations of Europe should cease to have any influence over Asia? Ought 
we not, on the contrary, to desire that that influence should continue to 
increase? Europe is no longer what it was in the times of Vasco de 
Gama and Albuquerque. It has reached that state in which Asia need 
no longer dread its dominion. What with its despots and its supersti- 
tions, Asia has no good institutions to lose, and may receive many good 
and useful ones from the Europeans." The latter, on account of the en- 
terprising genius that distinguishes them, and in. consequence of the 
astonishing progress which they have made in every branch of human 
knowledge, are undoubtedly ordained by destiny to subjugate the world, 
as they have already subdued both continents of America. I do not say 
they will conquer it by force of arms: military preponderance is, and 
always must be, precarious and subject to accident ; the Europeans will 
subdue the world by the inevitable ascendency of knowledge and insti- 
tutions that operate without ceasing. They are now no longer necessi- 
tated to employ force against the original inhabitants of America. Asia 
will require more time, on account of its immense population, and the 
inert force which tenacious and immoveable manners oppose to every 
kind of innovation. But the constant action of principles is sure to triumph 
in the end. The religion of the Magi has given way to Islamism; that 
of Bramah has been stripped of half its dominions;‘* Islamism will 
decay in its turn—for every thing decays. Maritime communications 





14 We hope and believe this is not true. It would exceed the limits of a note 
to go into the whole argument; but we cowld not suffer it to pass without a 
dissent. 

1S This is undoubtedly true,; but Mr. Adam‘ assumes it as a peculiar merit, 
that the East India Company’s Government have been especially cautious in 
maintaining these pernicious institutions of Asia, and abstaining from the intro- 
duction of those of Europe; and even the Edinburgh Review (in its last Number, 
in an article on Sir John Malcolm's Central India) joins the senseless ery against 
Innovation, and laments that we have done so much as we have done to encroach 
upon the wisdom of ancient days ! 

16 With the exception of Kam Mobun Roy, and about fifty other intelligent 
Hindoos, who have emerged from the darkness of superstition by the force of 
reason alone, there is not, perhaps, one follower of Bramah less now than there 
was when the English first went to India: neither do the Mohammedans decrease 
more sensibly. The great agent by which both, however, would be made to 
disappear more rapidly than by any other, would be by the immediate and 
extensive Colonization of India by Euglishmen. This is the ‘‘ one thing needful,” 
without which nothing of importance, in the way of benefit or improvement, 
will ever be done ; and with it every thing may be expected. The Continent of 
America, though discovered but yesterday, (to speak comparatively,) is more 
powerful, more wealthy, more virtuous, and more happy, than the Continent of 
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become every day more easy. In our times, voyages to Bengal are per- 
formed with half the labour, and in half the time that they were in 1789. 
The other routes to the East will undoubtedly become shorter and more 
practicable. ‘The emancipation of Greece will open the way to that of 
Egypt; and civilization gaining ground, will smooth the obstacles that 
stand in the way of the intercommunication of nations; for the more 
men are civilized, the more clearly do they perceive that it is their inte- 
rest to have a free communication with each other. It is possible thence 
to foresee what this world will one day become; but time is a necessary 
element in all great revolutions. 
Jean Baptiste Say. 


STANZAS, 


Weep not for me, though I have seen 
The dream of boyhood fade ; 

Weep not for me, though I have seen 
The brightest turn to shade. 

What though the memory of the past 
Should ever lour o’er me, 

It were not just the curse should cast 
Its shadow over thee. 


I would not in thy beaming eye 
One tear of woe should rest ; 

Nor that the echo of a sigh 
Should sear thy gentle breast. 

*Tis not for thee, or such as thee, 
To meet the world’s fierce hate ; 

To stand ’twixt me and misery, 
Or stay the bolt of fate. 


The lash of spite, the sneer of scorn, 
The friendship false as hope can be, 
Are sternly met, are proudly borne, 
Or hurled at those who gave them me. 
But this my proud heart will not bear, 
Although to other feeling dead, 
To see within thine eye a tear, 
And know for me, that tear is shed, 


D. 





Africa, which contained the Egyptians, the earliest civilized nation of which we 
have any record. And why ? The one has been extensively colonized bya free 
people ; the other has not: one is filled with freedom and intelligence throughout 
its whole extent; the other is fringed with petty despotisms all around its edge— 
from Algiers to the Cape of Good Hope—and its interior desolated by slavery in 
all its horrors. Let Asia be but colonized as America has been, and she will 
soon be as great, as virtuous, and as happy. 
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ON THE NEGLECT OF LIVING GENIUS. 
*¢ Genius is most honoured in the Bust.” 


Tr is a common complaint that genius, during its lifetime, is treated 
with slight regard, or even with manifest indifference ; but that as soon 
as the grave has closed over it, mankind are as ready, as they were before 
slow, to crowd in with their tributes of homage and respect. ‘They will 
encircle with no laurels the living head, but are always ofiicious to plant 
a cypress over its tomb. They will weep ‘* melodious tears” into the 
urn which contains the ashes of departed worth, and erect a splendid 
monument to its fame, but they will avert their eyes from its earthly 
sufferings, and allow it to languish in unparticipated grief. It is de- 
graded now, to be glorified hereafter. Such is the language of common 
imputation. It is proposed in the following paper to examine the justice 
of these opinions, which, though generally taken for granted, we have 
long suspected to have in them more sympathy and feeling, than reason 
ortrath, It is a charge which has been brought against mankind in 
nearly every age of literature; and if entirely just, is certainly a serious 
one. The question of its absolute truth has often presented itself to us, 
and we shall therefore proceed with a short inquiry into the causes, as 
well as, more particularly, the extenuating circumstances of the fact— 
that literary merit is seldom acknowledged or appreciated during the life- 
time of its possessor. For a practice so general, and in periods of great 
literary refinement, it seems but natural to conclude there must be some 
important reasons. We do not pretend therefore to question the reality 
of the event; for the history of literature, and more particularly that of 
our own country, would abundantly establish it :—but assuming it as 
incontrovertible, we would only inquire how far it may be accounted 
for by a consideration of the nature of those causes which have produced 
it. There has ever been a great outcry raised by the friends and ad- 
mirers of genius on this point ; but the imputations have generally been 
made at random, attended with much violent and hasty feeling, and 
without any reference to those accompanying circumstances which might 
in a great degree have diminished the seriousness of the charge. We 
are among those who think that a mode of conduct in which men con- 
stantly agree, must, notwithstanding unfavourable appearances, have its 
foundation in nature. Upon this principle therefore, with all our enthu- 
siam for the cause of mind, we are compelled to think, that if during 
their lifetime, men of exalted genius have been treated with indiflerence 
and neglect, it must be attributed to causes emanating chiefly from them- 
selves, and partly from the natural constitution of things. What these 
causes are we shall now see,—and if it can be shown that the fault is 
generally referrible to the complainants themselves, we imagine that a 
new and juster view of the argument will in consequence be taken. 

In looking into the private lives of authors, one picture is uniformly 
presented to our sight. We behold them striving with, and surmounting, 
the greatest difficulties in the pursuit of their favourite studies. ‘To an 
imaginative mind, their progress through life is embodied under various 
allegorical forms. ‘They are seen in multitudes, like an army, scaling 
with daring foot and steady eve the citadgl of Fame. But Death is the 
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great defender of the edifice, and most, ere they can reach the top, are 
by that giant hurled headlong from the battlements. ‘Then again they 
appear like a vast assemblage of forms swimming in a dark and tempes- 
tuous ocean, but yet, amid the roar and raging of the elements, keeping 
their eyes firmly fixed upon one point—what is it? Over yon distant 
rock shines the moveless star of immortality. Now from these constant 
appearances of great minds struggling with the diiliculties of life, it has 
been unfairly interred, that those troubles have been superinduced upon 
them by the indifference with which the world has beheld their labours. 
But before we come to this conclusion, let us look a little into facts. 
Unfortunately there appears to be in the natural construction of the 
intellectual character, independently of that indifference to amassing 
wealth which is perfectly consistent with it, a strong tendency to be indo- 
lent and careless in all affairs relating to worldly interests. Their im- 
pulse is too often, not only to fly the allurements of riches, but to rush 
wilfully into the arms of poverty. Who does not know that, give genius 
a thousand a year, and it will be in complete distress before the year 
has expired? In this view they seem like a sect of religionists who had 
taken for the substance of their creed, (in the Quaker style) the chapter 
in the New Testament, which directs us to have no thought for the mor- 
row, and compares us to the “lilies of the field.” And they certainly 
have given it a literal interpretation in their practice if not in their belief. 
It has been remarked that the poets of our own country furnish the most 
melancholy examples. ‘To be convinced of this, it is only necessary to 
turn to Dr. Johnson’s Lives, which contain relations of human wretched- 
ness seldom surpassed in the history of mankind. We will however 
advert to a few of them. There is one that occurs to our recollection, 
which most particularly illustrates the above opinion—that the misery of 
genius is generally self-created. We need only mention the name of 
Richard Savage. Every advantage which patronage and liberality 
could afford, was repeatedly in his possession. But had his opportuni- 
ties of independence and comfort been fifty times as great, there is little 
doubt but that they would have been equally neglected. His life and 
end were miserable; and justly claim from the lovers of genius the 
“tribute of atear.” But our sympathy should stop here; and we ought 
not to be led by our excited enthusiasm to reprobate the public for what 
the public had no hand in producing. Chatterton and Dermody, are 
two others of the same stamp. ‘The life and history of the former are 
well known. Ali of us are aware how numerous were his friends—how 
bright his occasional prospects—but unhappily, how much too great his 
eccentricities were for either. ‘Thomas Dermody, the Irish poet, is an 
individual whose remarkable history is not so familiar to the generality of 
readers,—indeed we have often been surprised that his name and works 
are not more frequently mentioned. In regard to his poetry it may be 
said, that though in his riper years he made no proportionate advances, 
yet in the prematurity of his powers, he has never been equalled. There 
are pieces written by him at the ages of ten and twelve, which neither 
Milton, Pope, nor any of our best poets, as far as we know, ever equalled 
at the same age. As authenticated evidences of almost infantine genius, 
they are, without doubt, most highly wonderful. But his life is yet more 
astonishing than his poetry. It has been published by a person! who 
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knew and assisted him from the first, and by whom the unparralleled 
eccentricities of his character have been miautely related. In affording 
an insight into one of the most extraordinay minds that ever existed— 
a mind that combined the great and little in almost equal proportions— 
we think it one of the most interesting pieces of biography in the language. 
Hfe died in a small hovel in the country, when two of his triends, who 
had been endeavouring to trace him, just arrived in time to witness his 
last gasp-—of teral starvation. In some elegiac stanzas which he 
wrote on himself shortly before his death, there is one most affecting verse, 
which we shall beg leave to quote. The second line describes the con- 
dition of, more or less, all the worshippers of the sacred Nine, 

O place his dear harp by his side, 

His harp alas! his only hoard ; 

The fairy breeze at eventide 

Shall trembling kiss each weeping chord. 
How different his fate might have been, had he possessed the commonest 
share of prudence, his history will sufficiently show. ‘The only exception 
we know to this general line of conduct was Henry Kirk White, who, in 
opposition to the ususal waywardness of genius, made the utmost of 
every opportunity which fortune presented to him, His success was 
proportionate ; for, when he died, he was advancing in the direct path to 
a certain and honourable independence. 

So far we have considered the misfortunes of genius as originating in 
themselves, and not at all in the neglect of contemporaries. We have 
viewed them as weaving the web of their own misery, and obstinately 
refusing the proffered interference of others. But it is too true that this 
has not always been the case with the children of the Muses and the 
heirs of Fame. They have often been neglected, and their mighty 
claims upon public sympathy entirely overlooked. It would be absurd 
to deny that mankind have been unjust in a number of instances, and 
that the unavoidable sufferings of the persecuted have been great. It, 
therefore, remains to be seen whether there are not many circumstances 
connected with this occasional practice of the world generally over- 
looked, which, had they been attended to, might in a great degree have 
lessened the apparent magnitude of the offence. We profess ourselves 
to be the most devoted admirers of intellectual power, and our natural 
feclings would lead us to espouse its cause, whenever it can be shown 
that it has not met with full appreciation. But we do think that, in 
the present argument, there have been seldom those impartial opinions 
originated which would conduce to a right view of the subject. There 
has been too much hasty censure and intemperate invective thrown out 
by literary men themselves, when, in their writings, they Happen to 
touch upon the point. We will now trace a few of those circumstances 
which might be urged to palliate the conduct of the public in those 
instances in which it has really exhibited an indifference to the mani- 
festations of mental greatness. 

We would mention, in the first place, the immense distance which 
exists between a great author and his general readers; which vast dis- 
tinction renders it so diihcult for the one to estimate correctly, or at 
least not until after a considerable period, the productions of the other. 
How long did Milton’s Paradise Lost take in estimating? Was the 
fault in the hearts or capacities of his readers? Jt was clearly too great 
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for immediate comprehension ; and if Milton lived to get only ten pounds 
for his work, the fault lay with him for striding on so far before his age 
that he dwindled before it in the awful distance. So it is at all times 
diiheult for the public to rate a literary production properly at its first 
appearance. ‘Time is required ;—many years :—but in the mean while 
the author is pining in obscurity, and gradually lapsing into that heart- 
broken and hopeless state, which, to a soul once fired with ambitious 
dreams, is like that fatal lethargy preceding death—a state from which 
there is no awaking. Nothing is more certain than that literary merit 
will receive its due estimate and reward; but it is among the evils 
attending the profession of letters, that merit and the want of it can 
hardly ever meet with immediate discrimination. The sentence in the 
end will be rigid justice, but the court are a long time sitting. There is 
a certain day of retribution to all authors, when the goats shall be divided 
from the sheep; and this day generally arrives in the next generation, 
which views through a clearer atmosphere, unclouded by prejudice and 
partiality, the affairs and actions of the preceding. The good and bad 
of literature—the husk and the grain—lie mingled and confounded toge- 
ther till then; but a superior writer should assure himself that the hour 
ot eternal separation will come, though it may not be during his own life- 
time. Itis not difficult to account for this. Men of the world have 
other concerns of nearer interest and importance to attend to, and it is 
seldom that their time allows them to take any minute observation of the 
literature of their own day. It is only literary men themselves who, 
possessing that extreme familiarity with works of taste, are enabled to 
discover at a first glance the solid pretensions of worth, from the quackery 
of ambitious vanity. But even they are subjected to the prejudices of 
their age ; and private dislike and personal envy too often keep back the 
opinion which would otherwise have been fraught with justice. No men 
are more under the thraldom of littlenesses and unworthy feelings than 
literary characters; and, by the sparing manner in which they afford 
their praises and votes to contemporary authors, are often the direct 
causes of the neglect with which some of their brethren are visited. 
This is especially the case with those who have what is called the ear of 
the public, who are enabled to instil into it what opinion they please ; 
and who lead it about, like a bear at the end of a rope, whithersoever 
they will. In the present day the influence of such persons is immense, 
Their orbits, in which they may be seen constantly revolving, are the 
principal Magazines and Reviews ; and not unfrequently their favourable 
notice of a writer is attended with instant elevation, whilst a reverse ac- 
count sins him again into the depths of obscurity. The public intrust 
to these persons the task of judging for them, and watching over the 
interests of letters; but if they abuse the confidence reposed in them, 
they, and not the public, are answerable for the evils which result. In 
the case of the late poet, John Keats, and the unworthy treatment which 
he met with, who was to blame? the Public or the Reviewers? If the 
latter had done him justice, the approbation of the former must have 
followed. And yet it may be in a future age that the public of this will 
be reproached with his neglect and premature death, when the blood- 
hounds of Blackwood and the Quarierly, whose delight it is to start and 
run down all game which they judge may afford tolerable sport, ought 
to be held up as the real perpetrators of the deed. It is unfortunate that 
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there should be in the anonymous nature of modern criticism such great 
temptations to falsehood, and the gratification of party feelings. ‘There 
is too little responsibility to ensure honourable conduct. A critic in 
these days, being fearless of exposure, seldom hesitates a moment be-~ 
tween his private feelings and his public duty. Although he may know 
that the temporary triumph he gains over his author will not be con- 
firmed by posterity, yet he dreads no detectioa whenever the tables shall 
be turned. 

It was not so when Addison wrote his Spectators. He was conscious 
that he was writing a work which would endure, and to which his name 
would be lastingly affixed. With this persuasion he was naturally guard- 
ed in his opinions, well knowing that he should be branded by future 
times, if the judgments he delivered had not their foundation in truth. 
Thus his well-known criticisms on Milton are dictated by a spirit of can- 
dour and anxious justice, which, at a time when Milton’s merits were 
far from being generally acknowledged, does equal credit to his discern- 
ment and integrity. But such is our opinion of the arrogance and flip- 
pancy of modern criticism, that we firmly believe, that had the Paradise 
Lost appeared in these times, the chief part of our periodicals would have 
fallen upon it tooth and nail:—a Leviathan in the world of waters, it 
would have utterly astonished and confounded the shoals of diminutive 
fishes who swam round to take a view of it! We should have had great 
talk of the unnatural machinery of the poem—the absurdity of its celestial 
relations—its forsaking all human sympathies and interests—and soaring 
into supramundane glories and abstractions, where we have no possibility 
of following. 

We hear a good deal said about the poorness of the trade of authorship; 
but it is a great mistake to suppose it is so bad a one. The fault lies in 
the professor, and not in the profession. If genius kept its accounts with 
the world, with one quarter the correctness of the dullest bookkeeper in 
the city, it would have little reason to complain of the smallness of its 
profits. It is the habit of looking at the resul¢ only of things which in 
this instance, as in so many others, has generated the erroneous opinion. 
Men observe that the pursuit of letters is seldom or ever attended with 
any pecuniary advantage to its followers, and thence immediately conclude 
that the trade itself is a bad one. We do not mean to say that the winds 
and tides are always fair for a writer to steer himself into the snug har- 
bour of independence ; but, in most cases, we are confident that -poverty 
might at least be avoided, and in a great number, respectable opulence be 
obtained, by a proper use of the opportunities which presented themselves. 
It is to be remarked, however, that the chances of unavoidable poverty to 
men of letters were much greater in former periods than in the present 
time. That strange characteristic feature of the present literature of 
Europe, which we term periodical writing, has served an important pur- 
pose amid all its evils—that of finding means of occupation and support 
to hundreds of inferior minds, who, for want of suthicient power towards 
the production of original works, must have otherwise lived and died in 
distress. So that the dreadful relations we have been accustomed fo hear, 
of the miseries of authors in the times of Pope, Addison, and Johnson, 
we need not fear to have repeated. In those days, if an author had not 
genius enough to produce a 600k, there was no other outlet for his talents 
—no other field for such powers as he really possessed to exercise them- 
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selves. But now, mediocrity itself may obtain its reward—in money, 
though not in fame. Ten guineas per sheet will keep poverty out of doors. 
Any one possessing moderate talents may, by enlisting himself under the 
banners of some one of the magazines, ensure himself a permanent com- 
mission. Periodical writing, by its diffusing a general restless ambition 
for literary distinction, creates a great many bad writers, but at the same 
time it supports a number of good ones. Here, at once, are its evils and 
its benefits. 

The singularities and eccentricities of genius are proverbial, and it 
would be common-place to dwell upon them: but it must be owned that 
they have often been the direct occasion of its neglect. Friendship and 
patronage have frequently been checked in their relief or munificence by 
the disgust which has followed an observation of these perversities, How 
difficult is it for men of the world, who have generally so much of the 
practical spirit in them, to put up with the waywardnesses even of supe- 
rior natures—to see their liberality squandered, and their exertions ren- 
dered ineffectual. We have thought sometimes that there ought to be a 
Greenwich Hospital for decayed authors ; but we have seen so much of 
the misery of sound ones, that unless a retreat could be provided for both, 
we hardly think that either should in fairness be done. In worldly mat- 
ters, men of genius ought to be treated as children, or at least as minors, 
and they would then be prevented, like dissolute rakes, from idly squan- 
dering their means. If it were possible, they should be freed entirely 
from all attention to the petty concerns of life, that they might be enabled 
more steadily to fix their contemplation upon the starry glories of the fir- 
mament of thought. There is little doubt that, were this the case, our 
literature would flow through a purer channel, and the mind’s creations 
be brought to a greater degree of sublimity and perfection. Leisure and 
opportunity would then combine with genius to bring out the treasures 
of nature ; and the skill of the artificer would be much more effectual if 
the cries of necessity did not hurry him at his work. 

We now think that the point which formed the object of our inquiry 
has been sufficiently illustrated. We trust we have shown that the world 
is not always so unjust to the claims of contemporary merit as has been 
often asserted and believed—that the misfortunes commonly observed to 
follow, like its shadow, the literary character, are almost always refer- 
rible to itself, and to those constant habits of inattention to worldly inte- 
rests which are the natural manifestations of minds habitually employed 
in higher objects, and the investigation of abstract truth—and that from 
the existing order of things, as well as from the principles of the human 
mind, genius ought not to expect the immediate recognition of its nobility. 
It should always consider the numerous impediments which lie in the way 
of direct appreciation ; and if its first appearance on the stage is not hailed 
with enthusiastic applause, let it not be thrown back upon the solitude of 
its own heart, (as is so often the case), and, like the night-flower, close 
up for ever the leaves of its gay hopes and bright expectations in the fan- 
cied neglect of a too thoughtless world. The lowest performer in a real 
theatre may always obtain the shouts and plaudits of the gallery: and 
thus it is in literature. There are many authors who are willing to be 
content with the boisterous shouts and shrill catcalls of the mob part of 
the public, which can be obtained at an easy rate, and who are therefore 
never in danger of experiencing the feeling of which we have been speak- 
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ing, as so fatal to superior minds. But it is not so with genius. Nothing 
short of the full acknowledgments of equal or refined minds will satisfy 
its ardent longings for a pure and lasting fame. And thus, if it do not 
obtain this, it is dead to all else. It plucks forth its golden arrow, and 
with a life-and-death desperation, points it at the eagle towering from the 
mountain—but if the bird drop not, the bow falls from his hands, and the 
enthusiasm necessary for a second attempt, is gone for ever. This at 
least has been the fate of thousands. But the natural constitution of 
things cannot be altered to adapt itself to the wishes and expectations of 
man ;—and so it will ever be in literature, that though literary excellence 
must always meet with ultimate acknowledgment, yet from the influence 
of the causes just mentioned, it can seldom, during the lifetime of its 
possessor, receive its adequate reward, 








LINES TO MRS. y IN INDIA, ON PERUSING HER 


MS. POEMS, 


Frown not, sweet Minstrel! though a lower Muse 
Would lift her voice of praise—nor yet refuse 

The simple tribute of a guileless heart, 

That loves thy worth, and owns thy tuneful art; 
That can admire and feel thy lay’s sweet flow 

Of sorrow-breathing music,—and the glow 

Of loftier song. Oh! let this strain endear 

Not the young poet, but the friend sincere; 

Claim not in vain one blessing from thy breast, 
And love shall own his warmest purpose blest. 


Yet could I sweep like thee, the magic lyre, 

Or my soul burn with aught of kindred fire, 

No cold distrust my numbers should restrain, 
When worth and talent claimed a plausive strain. 


But oh! forgive, whom no such glories crown 

With holier wreaths than prouder bards might own, 
Tf, all unskilled to raise a worthy song, 

He leaves the themes that not to him belong, 
Content if proved, while all devoid of art, 

Thy fond idea is twined within his heart!— 


And though unskilled to turn the glowing line, 
In poesy’s sweet path unmeant to shine, 

I still may hope thou wilt not all despise, 

The heart that glows with friendship’s energies; 
That gratitude can warm, and kindness move ; 
That swells with admiration and with love! 
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LORD HASTINGS——SIR CHARLES METCALFE—-MR, ADAM—=AND THE 
CONTRACTORS FOR THE HYDERABAD LOAN, 


Tne sensation created in India and in England, by the first mention 
of the transaction here adverted to, is sufficient proof of the importance 
attached to the subject in both countries. The exaggerated and erroneous 
reports and impressions that have from time to time prevailed, as to the 
parts taken by the several individuals engaged in the affair, evince the in- 
tense interest which has been excited, and prove the efforts that have 
been made by friends and enemies to give to the whole such colouring 
as would best suit their respective purposes. 

We had resolved, at a very early period, to hold ourselves as free from 
bias, and as open to conviction, on this question, as circumstances might 
admit: to lend a cautious ear to all that was said on both sides: and to 
wait patiently for an opportunity of examining the whole of the evidence 
for ourselves. In India this was impossible; as the Government of that 
country take éspecial care that no more of their transactions there shall 
see the light than they think fit: and even in England it was quite as 
difficult to get at the real merits of the case, until the papers lately pro- 
duced on the subject were made public. 

Our readers will remember that, on the return of Lord Hastings to Eng- 
land, a proposition to grant him the pensivn usually given to Governors- 
General on their retirement—and which had been bestowed on men pos- 
“sessing much fewer claims tothat reward and distinction than his Lordship 
had been acknowledged even by the Directors themselves to possess—was 
negatived, on the ground, that certain pecuniary transactions at Hydera- 
bad, in which his Lordship was supposed to haye lent his influence, for the 
purpose of promoting the corrupt gains of others, if not of actually him- 
self participating in them, required to be more fully inquired into; the 
parties objecting to such grant contending, that the insinuations affecting 
his integrity, which had arisen out of these transactions, ought to be 
successtully repelled, before the Court could entertain the proposition of 
extending to the noble Marquis the common bounty which had hitherto 
been commonly bestowed. 

To those who know the personal character and peculiar feelings of 
Lord Hastings, with respect to contempt for gain, which had been carried 
by him to a chivalrous and highly-blameable extent, tothe prejudice of those 
who had just claims on his greater attention to the honourable acquisition 
of wealth, the bare suspicion of his lending himself to a corrupt trans- 
action, in the shape of a loan, for the purpose of deriving pecuniary be- 
nefit as his reward, was revolting in the extreme; and, accordingly, no 
sooner was the insinuation publicly broached, than a host of friends 
sprung up to defend him from its degrading imputations. ‘The chairman 
of the Court of Directors was asked a few plain questions, which any 
man might have safely answered: but, like Lord Burleigh, in the play, 
he contented himself with evincing his profound wisdom by maintaiving 
an impenetrable silence, a mysterious immobility, disturbed only by 
an occasional shake of the head. The four-and-twenty oracles over 
whom this high-priest of the temple presided as chief, were not all 
equally imposing and profound, Some, thinking their duty as honest 
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men, not inferior to their duty as directors, gave their opinions with be- 
coming frankness, and repelled with scorn the insinuated imputations on 
Lord Hastings’s integrity. The majority, however, were clearly disposed 
to encourage the impression of dishonesty ; and, as is usual, they prevailed. 

This gave rise to subsequent motions for information, in which Mr. 
Kinnaird, Mr. Hume, and Sir John Doyle, took the lead. The ground 
was debated inch by inch. The Directors already possessed all the in- 
formation required, and had made their decision. True, however, to 
themselves, and to their secrecy-promoting system, they wished to deny 
to others the same ready access to the grounds on which they had come 
to their conclusion ; and accordingly the struggle was unusually severe. 
They were beaten, however, on their own ground; and taught to 
feel, as they deserve, that they were the servants of the Proprietors, 
to whose will they owe the salaries and patronage which make their 
places an object of so much desire. They were compelled to produce 
the greater portion of the papers that were moved for, relating to the ad- 
ministration of the Marquis of Hastings; and, among others, all those 
involving the pecuniary transactions between the government of the 
Nizam, and the firm of William Palmer and Co. merchants and bankers, 
at Hyderabad. 

We have selected this portion for our earliest perusal; and when we 
state that the papers on this one branch of information alone, fall little 
short of a thousand folio pages, we shall not be accused of want of in- 
dustry, when we assure our readers, that we have read with care and at- 
tention, every page of the whole, from the beginning to end. 

No art has yet been discovered, by which it is possible to condense 
even the outline or substance of one thousand pages into ten, even where 
the subject is easy and agreeable. But if Mr. Adam, who had been a 
party to the discussions from the commencement, and received the infor- 
mation in single letters and papers laid before him from time to time, 
at convenient intervals, could say, as he has done, of one single despatch 
ohly, (and that but a small fragment of the whole compilation) that its 
contents were ‘* too voluminous, various, and intricate, to enable him to 
attempt to judge correctly of their details;”' what may not we be 
permitted to urge on the same score, who have the whole mass presented 
to us at once, in such an appalling form, and of such forbidding bulk, as 
absolutely to deter all but the parties personally interested, and the few 
with whom zeal or f sense of duty is more predominant than a love of 
ease, from even running over the list of the separate papers, which of 
itself is sufficient to fill a moderate-sized octavo volume! 

This, however, is exactly what the Indian Government abroad, the 
Court of Directors at home, and all other individuals and public bodies 
interested in concealing their acts from public scrutiny, find most con- 
dusive to the secrecy and silence they desire. If the facts and rea- 
sonings developed in these papers had been suffered to transpire as they 
occurred in India, and the journals of that country had been permitted 
to make them the subject of scrutiny and discussion, the real state of 
affairs could not long have remained concealed. Thousands in that 
country would have been ready and willing to have given to the con- 
tending parties the benefit of their information; and every thing would 
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have been so completely sifted, that no fraud or subterfuge could have 
withstood such an ordeal. These discussions, however, were carried on 
between the Courts and public functionaries of India, with the secrecy of 
trembling and apprehensive despotism ; and the members of the Council 
Board, who were divided into factions, and made the Council-room 
ring with their cabals and dissensions, were yet desirous of imposing on 
the uninitiated, and encouraging by the deceptive suavity of their exterior 
a belief of unanimity, where nothing but discord prevailed. 

But, supposing that India were an unfit scene for the publicity of such 
discussions as these, (which we are very far from conceding,) the evil of 
protracted silence, and accumulated masses of information to be disclosed 
at once, would have been much lessened by gradual and progressive pub- 
lication in England. Persons interested in Indian affairs in this country, 
though fewer in number and much more deficient in the requisite infor- 
mation than persons in India, might at least have become familiar with 
the questions in dispute, and have thus been qualified to pronounce an 
opinion on their merits or defects. But this would not suit the views of 
the Honourable Company of Merchants trading to India. They desire to 
withhold all information on the government committed to their charge, 
whether here or in that country; they hate the press in both, and they 
hate discussion every where. ‘The state of their affairs is sometimes 
wrung from them, like blood drawn in reluctant drops, by Parliament ; 
and the Proprietors, by whose capital and whose votés they live and hold 
all they enjoy, are sometimes indulged with partial disclosures of that 
which they ought at all times to know fully ; but this isonly when it is not 
possible to force the alternative. In all such cases, however, the next 
best thing to withholding information entirely, is to give it forth in such 
masses as to deter persons from entering on its examination. Who, but 
actual members, would ever read the debates in Parliament, if, instead of 
being reported day by day, they were only published at the end of each 
session? Who, besides lawyers, would read the records of our courts of 
justice, if they were printed only once a year? And who, but the actors 
in the scenes themselves, would read even the despatches of our naval and 
military commanders, if they were never to transpire until they were all 
compiled into one immense volume at the close of the war? If these ob- 
jections would oppose themselves on subjects in which the whole commu- 
nity, more or less, may be said to take an interest, how much more for- 
cibly must they operate when applied to the affairs of so distant a country 
as India, in which it is difficult to get any one, except the few who are 
connected with it by peculiar ties, to take the least interest whatever ? 
The consequence is obvious:—when papers appear in such immense 
masses, comprising the history of discussions extending through ten years 
at least; from their appalling size, added to the uninviting nature of the 
details themselves, men shrink from the task of perusing them ; and 
the pondereus volumes are laid by among the rubbish of other unread 
folios, to be for ever after buried in dust and oblivion. 

We shall do our best, in the present instance, to prevent this fate at- 
tending the compilation in question. Should we not succeed in prevailing 
on others to follow the example we have set, we shall at least have the 
consolation of having done our duty. -For the present, however, we must 
content ourselves with stating only the leading features of the case, and 
adding our impressions as we go along, reserving for a second, or perhaps 
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even a third, article on the subject, a more complete exposition of its 
details. 

In the year 1814, when Mr. Henry Russell was the representative of 
the East India Company at the Court of Hyderabad, there was establish- 
ed in that city, by consent of the English Government, a banking and 
mercantile firm, the parties in which comprised two British-born sub- 
jects, two Indo-Britons, or descendants of British and native parents 
born in India, and one native Indian, a subject of the Nizam, This 
house conducted a very extensive business throughout the greater part of 
the Nizam’s dominions, as well as at Aurungabad and Hyderabad ; and 
it was generally understood to be benefiting the country by its extension 
of commerce as largely as it was producing profit to the individuals con- 
cerned in its property and management. 

The condition of the territories and the character of the government of 
the Nizam was at this period notoriously most deplorable. In conse- 
quence of years of oppression and misrule, the resources of the country 
had become quite exhausted, and the financial difficulties of the state 
were increasing with every succeeding year. The Nizam himself is ad- 
mitted by all parties to have been a gloomy and miserable despot, un- 
happy in himself, and the source of much unhappiness to those around 
him. He possessed a large private treasure, equal, it is said, to two 
millions sterling, and jewels not surpassed by those of any sovereign in 
the world. He regarded all these, however, as his own personal pro- 
perty, and, like most other monarchs, would not suffer his private 

oard to be touched for the relief of even the most urgent distresses of 
the state. 

The nominal minister of the country was a person named Munoor-ool- 
Moolk, who was suffered quietly to enjoy an enormous revenue of his 
own, on condition of his not interfering with matters of state; and the 
real minister was a certain Rajah Chundoo Loll, whom friends and 
enemies unanimously admitted to be the most clever man in the Nizam’s 
dominions, and into whose hands the English authorities had stipulated 
to confirm the exercise of all real power, because they knew that he 
was more favourable to the interests of the English themselves than to 
his own master. The state of Hyderabad was, in short, under our protec- 
tion ; which means, that we had determined to cripple its native rulers and 
people as much as possible, to get all the wealth and power of the country 
ultimately into our own hands. This protection was evinced in setting 
aside both the monarch and his prime minister to make room for a tool of 
their own, who was to act at once as a spy upon the conduct of his sove- 
reign, and a traitor to his interests, whenever they stood in the way of the 
East India Company, which Rajah Chundoo Loll was bound to prefer; and 
on the fidelity of his devotion to which, his place and power at his own 
master’s court entirely depended. This it is, in India, to be under British 
protection ! 

Rajah Chundoo Loll, having a difficult game to play, namely, to 
satisfy the greedy avarice of a selfish and dissipated sovereign, to supply 
the wants of the nominal minister, whose real power he wielded, to main- 
tain his popularity with the troops by regular payments, and not to 
oppress the cultivators beyond the mere brink of resistance, as well as 
to keep on good terms with the English Government in India, had no 
easy task to perform; and having no more public virtue than his supe- 
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riors, whatever means were most likely to effect his ends, were readily 
adopted by him. 

lt should be stated, that the firm established in the city of Hyderabad, 
contemplating a great extension of its transactions both with the govern- 
ment and people of the Nizam’s dominions, and well knowing the gene- 
ral insecurity of property in a country where every thing depended on 
the will of a despot, and where no regular tribunals of justice existed, 
applied to the Supreme Government of Bengal for its especial sanction, 
and requested it to authorize the exertion of the Resident’s influence for 
their security and protection. ‘This application was made through the 
Resident, Mr. Henry Russell, who accompanied its transmission to the 
Supreme Government with the expression of his conviction, that a firm 
of this description established at Hyderabad could not fail to prove a 
source of general convenience and benefit to the country. ‘The applica- 
tion was readily complied with; Mr. John Adam, then Secretary to 
Lord Hastings, conveying the entire approbation of his Lordship in Coun- 
cil to the parties, and assuring them in the most formal manner, of 
every proper degree of countenance and protection. 

This happened in the year 1814. Soon afterwards, Sir William 
Rumbold, Bart., who had married a ward of Lord Hastings, and was 
then in India, holding the office of a magistrate in Calcutta, was invited 
by the members of the Hyderabad firm, to join their establishment: they, 
no doubt, promising themselves benefit from the connexion, and 
offering to him the advantage of considerable gain without much risk or 

labour, from the ordinary operations of the banking and agency business 
to be carried on by the house, of which he would receive his share. 
That this union, so tar from originating with Lord Hastings, or even with 
Sir William Rumbold, as has been insinuated, was contrary to the wish 
and advice of the former, and wholly unsolicited by the latter, is fully 
proved by the correspondence that passed on this occasion, and that there 
was nothing peculiar in such a reciprocal interchange of certain gain for 
supposed fair advantages of connexion, may be inferred from the noto- 
riety of such associations in every house of banking and agency business 
in India, in almost every one of which are to be found partners, invited 
by the rest of the firm, and admitted among them without contributing 
the smallest portion of capital, sometimes without contributing much of 
either labour or talent, but bringing with them what is deemed a full 
equivalent in the fair and honourable influence of an elevated or exten- 
sive circle of relatives and friends. 

In 1816, a memorial was forwarded from Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
of Hyderabad, to the Supreme Government of Bengal, stating, that in 
consequence of the protection which they were understood to enjoy from 
the British power, and the consequent security of all transactions between 
their house and the natives of the interior of India, the greatest ad- 
vantages had already arisen to all engaged in such commercial dealings : 
but as some doubts had been suggested, as to whether the license of Go- 
vernment, authorizing them to act as bankers and merchants generally, 
would apply to their money transactions with the government of Hyder-~ 
abad, in which they could hardly avoid being incidentally concerned, 
they prayed that the Governor-General in Council would, pursuant to 
the power vested in him by Act of Parliament, exempt them from the 
penalties to which British “subjects, lending money to native Princes 
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without the especial permission of the Governor-General, might be ren- 
dered liable. They asked this, for the purpose of removing all doubts of 
the legality and security of their proceedings; any uncertainty as to 
which could not fail, of course, to affect their credit, and impede the ope- 
rations of business accordingly. 

The memorial was referred to the then Advocate-general, Mr. Stret- 
tell, to obtain his opinion thereon ; and he having decided on its being 
perfectly legal for the Governor-General in Council to grant such a license 
to lend money, as well as to trade, a formal instrument, authorizing them 
so to do, was drawn out, and transmitted to them forthwith. On the 
subject of the highest rate of interest at which money can be legally lent 
in India, it may be right to add, that the absurd statutes against usury, 
now condemned by every man of even ordinary understanding in Eng- 
land, are held to extend to India ; but instead of five per cent. forming 
the maximum, as here, the highest rate is limited to twelve per cent. 
This, however, is understood to apply to transactions taking place within 
the British dominions only, and not to transactions in native states, where 
no such prohibitions are binding; but where silver and gold, like any 
other articles of purchase and sale, are allowed to haye their value de- 
termined by the only proper standard—supply and demand: and the 
rent of money is no more fixed than the rent of a house, or an estate. 
The license, therefore, granted to the house of W. Palmer and Co., by 
the Government of Bengal, to enter into pecuniary transactions with the 
Government of Hyderabad, did not contemplate any limitation of the 
rate of interest; but left them as free in that particular, as in the charge 
of their commission, or any other description of profit. 

In the year 1820, the first great money operation of the house com- 
menced; and it was this: The troops at Aurungabad and in Berar, 
hitherto under the charge, and actually paid by the brother of Rajah 
Chundoo Loll, whose name was Rajah Govind Buksh, had become very 
clamorous for arrears of pay; and the minister, with the consent of the 
resident, Mr. Russell, entered into an arrangement with the house of 
W. Palmer and Co., by which they engaged to make punctual payment 
of two lacs of rupees per month, or twenty-four lacs per annum ; having 
assignments, by tunkahs, or bills on collectors of the revenue, for thirty 
lacs annually—twenty-four to meet the principal, and six to cover the 
interest, charges, and.deficiencies arising from the failure of the collectors 
to meet the bills drawn on them, to their full amount. This operation 
went on for some time to the advantage of all parties concerned. The 
Bengal Government, however, began to feel jealous of this exercise of 
what appeared to them something more than mere commercial power, 
and accordingly made many inquiries on the subject. The answers of 
the Resident gave them every reason to believe, that the money was 
advanced by the house of W. Palmer and Co., at a much less rate 
of interest than it could be had from any native money-lenders of the 
country ; and the strongest testimony was afforded to the most material 
facts, namely, that the troops were, subsequent to this arrangement, 
much better paid, and consequently much less turbulent and dissatisfied 
than before. 

This matter was the cause of much hot contention and _ strife, 
both in the Council at Calcutta, and in the correspondence that took 
place at Hyderabad ; but, upon a careful scrutiny into the details, we find 
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nothing to invalidate the testimony of Mr. Russell, that the whole trans- 
action was fair and honourable, and that it was productive of undoubted 
good to the parties for whose relief it was principally intended, the troops 
of the Rajah Gunga Govind Buksh. 

At this stage of the business there are some highly amusing specimens 
of the talents of the several members of the Bengal Government, which 
we regret we cannot exhibit in extracts, as they deserve, from the several 
minutes and letters placed on record ; among others, Mr. Sherrer, the 
Accountant-general, reads a lecture on the political effects of the measure, 
which proves nothing but the high sense he entertains of his own im- 
portance. Mr. James Stuart is quite “‘ alarmed” at the idea that native 
bankers would not lend two lacs of rupees per month, to a sovereign, for 
whose fulfilment of his contract they could have no security but his 
caprice : and all this is mixed up with the constant profession of opinions 
in favour of “ reform,” and detestation of ‘ monopoly”—professions 
which sound strangely enough from servants of a Company that hate 
reform, and cling to monopoly as their last refuge. 

In July 1820, Rajah Chundoo Loll addressed a letter to Mr. Russell, 
the Resident at Hyderabad, stating the great difficulties under which he 
laboured for want of money, the impossibility of his raising any more 
from the native bankers, amd the impossibility of his going on with the 
affairs of Government without it. He proposed, therefore, to solicit a loan 
of sixty lacs of rupees from Messrs. W. Palmer and Co., on assignments of 
revenue, in the same manner as the Aurungabad contract for two lacs 
per month had been met. The Resident approved of this arrangement, 
testified his conviction of its advantages to the Nizam’s state, and for- 
warded an application to the Supreme Government in Bengal, for their 
sanction, previously to its being negotiated. 

Much discussion took place at Calcutta on this subject : Lord Hastings 
and Mr. Fendall being in favour of extending the protection of the Bri- 
tish Goverment to the loan, and Mr. Adam and Mr. Stuart being opposed 
to it. The minister, Chundoo Loll, had been hitherto paying twenty- 
four per cent. interest on all the money borrowed by him from natives, for 
the use of the state ; the new loan was to be granted to him at sixteen 
per cent.; and the avowed purport of it was to pay off old arrears, and 
reduce establishments to the extent of twenty-five lacs per annum at once, 
and more at subsequent periods. 

On the subject of extending the guarantee of the British Government 
to this transaction, a great number of minutes are recorded, most of 
which are well worth reading. Those of Lord Hastings are characterized 
by great dignity, fine feeling, and a high sense of honour: those of Mr. 
Fendall borrow much of the merit from those of the Governor-General, 
and are expressed with much good sense. Mr. Adam’s are scarcel 
marked by more wisdom than his celebrated manifesto on the press : oe 
Mr. Stuart’s exhibits the petty jealousy of a rival shopkeeper at the grow- 
ing opulence and increasing prosperity of a neighbour, whose good for- 
tune he envied, and therefore endeavoured to obstruct. All his objec- 
tions are to the excessive rate of interest, for so he considers sixteen per 
cent., in a country in which he is the first to lament the total insecurity of 
property, at the same time that he himself was making twelve per cent. 
at least of his own money in Calcutta, on a security as ample as that of 


the British funds. It should be observed, that at that very period, 
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some houses of agency in Calcutta were paying twelve, fifteen, and even 
eighteen per cent. for money for short periods ; that the Company had a 
loan open at ten per cent , which, with premium, rates of exchange at 
the different treasuries, and other advantages given to the lenders, afforded 
to them a bonus of six or seven per cent., in addition to such interest 
upon the sums advanced. In point of fact, the complaint about the rate 
of interest was altogether unfounded; and as to the notions entertained 
by Mr. Adam, of the “ evils of a combination among the monied in- 
terest,” for the purpose of supporting W. Palmer and Co. in their “ mo- 
nopoly of the money market,” it is as if Mr, Canning should complain 
of the combination of the members of the Stock Exchange in London, 
to support Mr. Baring or Mr. Rothschild, in any loan they might con- 
tract with the British Government. The idea is worthy of such a source, 
and exhibits, in a true light, the extreme ignorance even of mercantile 
and monopolizing transactions in this late Chief over the factories of the 
traders to the East. 

After many contests at the Council-board, propositions for advancing 
the money wanted, from the treasury of the Company, and other disputed 
points, in which the dignity and good sense of Lord Hastings are appa- 
rent throughout, the Advocate-general was consulted—more discussions 
arose, and the affair ended in a letter being addressed to Mr. Russell 
and to W. Palmer and Co., authorizing the loan, which was accordingly 
effected. 

It is necessary that we should pause here for a moment to relate what 
passed in England in the mean time. ‘The first letter from Bengal, com- 
municating the fact of the establishment of the house at Hyderabad, 
under the sanction of the British Government, had reached England ; 
and very shortly afterwards, in May 1820, the Court of Directors caused 
an angry and insolent letter to be addressed to their Government abroad, 
condemning entirely the act of their extending their countenance or pro- 
tection to the house of W. Palmer & Co. at Hyderabad, and ordering it 
to be instantly revoked and withdrawn, as well as prohibiting all inter- 
ference whatever, in the event of any dispute arising between the Nizam 
and the house as to the settlement of their accounts. The injustice and 
cruelty of such a proceeding as this, towards an establishment, set up 
under the specific guarantee of the British Government abroad, and in 
a country where the sudden withdrawal of such guarantee would have 
the effect of depriving the house of all credit whatever in the eyes of the 
natives, must strike every one who reflects on it for a moment. 

Lord Hastings, however, on the receipt of this despatch from England, 
ordered that immediate communication should be made to Palmer & Co. of 
the Court's determination, strictly interdicted them from all futurepecuniary 
transactions with the Nizam’s government ; but had the communication 
made as privately as possible, to prevent the injury which its public com- 
munication would inflict on their credit, and for the same reason abstained 
from giving it a retrospective effect. Mr. Adam and Mr. Stuart.now each 
violently opposed to all Lord Hastings did, recommended an immediate stop 
being put to the whole, by taking the loan out of the hands of Palmer 
& Co. and transferring it to their own. Mr. Fendall supported Lord 
Hastings, and deprecated the idea of such a transfer, principally on the 


‘ground of its being calculated to excite the jealousy of the Nizam, and 


to give him alarming apprehensions of our intention to take the whole of 
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his country gradually from him, this being the end generally of our 
benevolent interference with foreign states, whenever we commence by 
professions of a desire to befriend them, Another letter from the Court 
of Directors in England, dated in November 1821, was despatched to 
India, and a more ludicrous specimen of ignorance as to the first prin- 
ples of political economy—of tolly as to apprehending consequences from 
causes which could not have produced them—of jealousy as to profit 
made by others in which they themselves desired to share—of alarm as 
to a monopoly being enjoyed in a matter in which no monopoly could 
exist—of incredulity as to fact—of false reasoning and lame conclu- 
sions—of ‘* sound and fury, signifying nothing,’—we will venture to say 
is not to be found in the annals of the Court, let it have been written by 
whomsoever it may. The Directors can have no idea of the contempti- 
ble figure which they make in the eyes of other men by such disclosures 
as these, or they would never, under any circumstances, permit them to 
be made. A body of bloated monopolists, wringing from the pockets of 
millions of their own countrymen the most extravagant profits on their 
trade in tea, an article of necessity to the poorest family in the land, 
and grinding their native subjects to the dust by the unremitting pres- 
sure of taxation, complaining of a ‘‘ monopoly of money ” enjoyed by a 
house of business in the city of Hyderabad ! and deprecating the fair pro- 
fits of a trading establishment that has no exclusive privileges, and cannot 
make a single rupee of gain without the free consent of the parties con- 
tributing te it!! Can they be so blind as not to see the folly of this ? 
Again; their reiterated assertion here has been, that the government of 
India always has been despotic, is now despotic, and always must con- 
tinue to be despotic. They spurn the bare idea of responsibility to the 
public over whom they rule in India, and who are the parties most 
deeply interested in the excellence or defects of their system of adminis- 
stration. They withhold all knowledge from those most deeply interested 
in obtaining it, and they put down all public discussién because of the pre- 
tended ignorance of the people; thus denying to them the materials of know- 
ledge, on the very ground which might with much more reason be urged as 
their stongest claim to its possession. All this is notorious; yet what 
do they say when certain matters which they desire to know are kept 
from them by the Supreme Government of India? They must speak for 
themselves. In alluding to such information being withheld, they thus 
address their Governor-General in Council—a man, with all his weak- 
nesses, as much their superior in this controversy as any man the 
most ambitious of triumph could desire :— 

Your apelogy for the suppression of the particular information in question, 
(namely, that it would be subjected, by publicity, to the comments of persons 
liable to form all manner of false deductions, from total ignorance of the habits 
of the couytry, and of every concomitant particular,) if admitted in one case, 
cannot be rejected in any other supposable case whatever.' It is the language 
not of a responsible, but of an irresponsible government.? It amounts to the 
assumption of a power to do what you please, and to communicate to us just as 





1 Yet this is the plea on which they, the Directors themselves, uniformly 
object to the publicity of their own proceedings, and the discussion of the affairs 
of their own and their Servants’ government in India ! 

2 The Directors are themselves the very persons, who, by calling their govern- 
ment a despotism, declare it to be irresponsible. 
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much of what you have done as you may see fit. Aud on what ground does this 
assumption rest ?—That we are not qualified to draw right Conclusions from the 
information which is laid before us ; but that from ignurance of all we ought to 
kuow, it is not only unnecessary, but uusafe, to put us in possession of the mate- 
rials of kuowledge.—p. 79. 


Never was there any thing more perfect than this. If we had been 
feeing the Directors as counsel in our cause, and urging them to put forth 
all their strength in order to show the absurdity of withholding knowledge 
as they themselves are continually doing, because of the pretended ig- 
norance of those before whom it was to be laid, when that ignorance is 
the strongest reason why the knowledge should not be withheld, we could 
have had nothing better than the foregoing to establish our position. We 
are therefore grateful for this passage, and can truly say with the Mer- 
chant of Venice : 

** I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word,” 


The letters of the Directors—themselves the most bigoted advocates of 
concealment and irresponsibility whenever they are asked for dis- 
closures, and reminded of their own accountability to others—exhibit 
innumerable choice morceaux, of the most opposite principles, when they 
are desirous of obtaining the same concessions from others. Indeed a 
large and interesting volume might be filled by their perpetual self- 
contradictions in this respect. Let one or two brief specimens suffice : 

Wherever concealment is practised, the party practising it cannot reasonably 
complain of the inference (even though erroneous,) which may be drawn from 
it; inasmuch as he was not only competent, but bound in duty to have pre- 
cluded such erroneous inferenee by a candid disclosure of the facts of the 
case.—p. 375, 

It is a self-evident proposition, that in proportion to the extent of power vested 
in any individual, ought to be the strictness of responsibility for its due exercise, 
and the checks upon its abuse.—p, 390, 

If the end of any system be such as we have no right to compass, we cafinot 
stand justified in pursuing a course of measures inevitably leading to it, however 
good may be the intentions by which they are dictated, and however considerable 
may be the immediate benefit derivable from them. Power without check, and 
ageuts exempt from responsibility, constitute a certain guarantee for bad govern- 
ment—p. 392, 


‘“*T thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 


We must quit, however reluctantly, the rich field which these pages 
present, for the gleaner of scraps worth preservation for their curiosity, 
and proceed with the narrative; though we hope to return, again and 
again, to gather up a few, a: least, of these scraps, which deserve to be 
selected from the mass in which they now lie buried. 

After the last letter adverted to had been received from England, the 
party in Council most strenuously opposed to Lord Hastings, which was 
formed by Mr. Adam and Mr, Stuart, gathered confidence, and pushed 
their opposition still farther. Inthe mean time, Mr. Russell left Hyder- 
abad for England, find Mr. (now Sir Charles) Metcalfe was sent to that 
Court as Resident. 

On reaching his post, he appears to have found the house of Palmer 
and Co., collectively, and the partners of that firm individually, in posses- 
sion of a much greater share of consequence and influence than he con- 
sidered compatible with his dignity as representative of the British Go- 
vernment at this Native Court, It is evident from all his proceedings, 
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that his jealousy on this point was excessive. He complains that access 
to the Residency was sometimes impeded by the train of elephants and 
servants belonging to the gentlemen of the firm of W. Palmer and Co. 
They lived in too much state to please him : they had as many tents and 
attendants as the British Resident himself, an equality not to be forgiven ; 
and, in short, their whole proceedings were evidently looked upon with 
an evil eye from the beginning. We had always understood and believed 
Sir Charles Metcalfe to be one of the mildest and most amiable of men: 
but the present only adds another instance of the many we have seen 
before, that personal character and good conduct at one period, however 
excellent, is no guarantee whatever against character and conduct of a 
totally opposite nature at a future period. Sir Charles Metcalfe may 
have commenced his career with the best intentions—there is no ground 
to deny him that: but the bursts of ungovernable passion which charac- 
terize nearly all his subsequent proceedings and correspondence, show 
that his mind became daily more and more imbued with hatred of the 
parties, as well as jealousy of all their transactions ; and the letters which 
passed to and from Calcutta and Hyderabad, for a period of nearly two 
years after his becoming the Resident of the latter city, exhibit more of 
fretful peevishness, overstrained and exaggerated statement, and groundless 
and unwarrantable deductions, than would be thought possible by those 
who have never read them. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe’s proceedings were so highly objectionable to 
Rajah Chundoo Loll, the minister of the Nizam, that he thought it neces- 
sary to present a letter of complaint or remonstrance, through the First 
Assistant at the Residency, Lieut. Barnett. It remained unanswered and 
even unacknowledged ; so that he forwarded a letter, enclosing copies of 
his neglected remonstrance, to Calcutta, in the hope of obtaining redress. 
Would it be believed that this act of a minister of an independent prince, 
whom the English contrived to get into his present place because of his 
avowed attachment to the British power, should have been condemned 
as presumptuous and highly reprehensible ?—Yet such was the fact. He 
had tried the ‘‘regular channels,” as they are called, and his remon- 
strance had received no notice; he addressed the higher power, and he 
is then told that his conduct is insolent and unpardonable, because he 
did not send his complaint against the Resident through the hands of the 
Resident himself,—a channel he had already attempted, without having 
received even the most distant encouragement to hope for success ! 

It should be mentioned, that while Messrs W. Palmer and Co. held 
assignments on the revenue for the payment of the principal and interest 
of the debt, none of their servants were employed in any manner to assist 
in the collection. Their assessments were always made by the minister 
himself, and the collection by his own officers. But scarcely was Sir 
Charles Metcalfe seated in his new place, than he began to take the 
actual management of the country into his own hands; and so forcible 
was the impression among his own officers, of this being his wish and in- 
tention, that a Mr. Hislop, a young cornet of the King’s 13th Dragoons, 
supposing his captain to have authority from Sir Charles, and supposing 
himself to have authority from his captain, for neither of which supposi- 
tions had he the least ground beyond what he saw doing by those around 
him, actually entered a village, the settlement of the revenue of which had 
been but recently made by the acting prime minister of the country him- 
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self, broke up the established settlement, and introduced an entire new 
one of his own, among a people, of the value of whose tenures, and of the 
nature of whose engagements with each other and with the state, it re- 
quires years passed in the study and practice of the revenue laws and 
usages of the country, to have even a moderately accurate conception ! 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, though fully aware of the views of the British 
Legislature at home, and apprized of Lord Hastings’s views on the spot, 
as to the decided injust*ce as well as impolicy of our farther interfering 
with the government of our native allies than giving them all the assist- 
ance of our influence and advice,—advocates direct interference, by put- 
ting the whole country under British managers ; and mentions, as an illus- 
tration of its advantages, that ninety villages had been repeopled in a very 
short space of time by a Lieutenant Clarke—not like Ireland is said to 
have been done, all by the founder’s own hands, but simply by the pro- 
mise of protection. A Captain Clarke was also employed, according to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, ‘‘ in the resuscitation of the districts on the Wurda,” 
which he himself intended to visit—after they were raised up, of course. 

In the midst of these discussions, Sir Charles Metcalfe obtained the 
accounts of the house of Palmer & Co., by which it appeared that the 
debt due to them by the Nizam was increasing; and that there was a 
bonus of eight lacs (afterwards explained by the parties receiving it) 
granted to Palmer & Co. for raising the money on an emergency, which 
they did on high terms and great risk, before the guarantee was complete, 
in order to satisfy the pressing wants of the minister. The Supreme 
Government of Bengal express their surprise and dissatisfaction at 
this; and although Sir C. Metcalfe, in his letter of March 1821, ac- 
knowledges the benefit which such a house as that of Palmer & Co. must 
effect in that country, and thus indirectly furnishes the strongest argu- 
ments in favour of the extensive and immediate Colonization of India 
by Englishmen, they determine to take the loan out of the hands of 
Palmer & Co. and transfer it to their own. 

The injury which this would effect to a mercantile and banking con- 
cern like that at Hyderabad, was felt and acknowledged at first by all 
parties. They had drawn their capital from other highly productive em- 
ployments, to vest it in this ; they had obtained money from other persons, 
to fulfil their engagements, on payment of even higher interest in some 
cases than they received ; they had made great outlays in the beginning, 
hoping for cotmpensatitig profit towards the end :—and a sudden transfer 
like this could not take place without deeply affecting their credit, and 
injuring their general business as merchants and tradersin India. They - 
ask a compensation of a Jac and half per annum for four years, on which 
they acknowledge their readiness to relinquish it at once. 

Discussions of great length followed this, and minute upon minute is re- 
corded by all the members of the Council, at the substance of which it is 
impossible even to glance, after the length to which we have already 
proceeded. They chiefly turn, however, upon the question of an inter- 
ference with native states: Sir Charles Metcalfe and his supporter, 
Mr. Adam, contending for this interference, not merely as a right, but as 
a duty imposed onus by our supremacy in India ; a state which entails a 
singular union of obligations,—that of protecting the people from oppres- 
sion, and the rulers from revolution: though the very act of doing the 
one is sure to ineur the risk of the other following. Whoever protects a 
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people from oppression, must encourage resistance and revolution; aud who- 
ever protects rulers from revolutions, must encourage oppression, ‘To pro- 
tect both equally and at the same time is impossible, Sir Charles bold- 
ly avows the most democratical doctrines ; maintains the rights.of man ; 
defends the doctrine of resistance ; and says, ‘‘ the only retuge of a peo- 
ple, intolerably vexed, is in emigration or insurrection.” Who is to be 
the judge of the vexation being intolerable does not appear: but if the 
people, (and they must be the best judges) then the right to revolt when- 
ever men are dissatisfied, is clearly admitted—a position that we do not 
mean to dispute, particularly when emanating from so high an authority 
as this. It will be useful to the English reader to let him see what, 
upon the confession of this distinguished individual himself, is the actual 
conduct of the Government in India towards the native state of Hydera- 
bad, about the welfare of which the East India Company profess so 
much solicitude, and which they desire to be considered as taken under 
their more especial care and protection. He says, 


At present, by imposing a Minister on a Prince, and supporting that Minister 
during pleasure (which is the conduct we actually pursue by forcing Rajah 
Chundoo Loll on the Nizam) we make the sovereign subject to his servant; we 
make the minister tyrant over bis master; we patronize a virtual usurpation ; 
and if the man, whom we choose for our own purposes, be a vicious ruler, (as 
this is acknowledged to be,) we sanction by our countenance all the evils of his 
misrule,—p. 219. 


The letter which Lord Hastings addressed to Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 
reply to this, dated Oct. 25, 1822, is one of the highest interest, and 
would deserve, like many others from the same pen, to be reprinted at 
length, were it possible to find room for it here. He combats the notion 
of our right to interfere because we are supreme, as being a mere claim of 
the right of the strongest ; and on the subject of the Resident’s anger at 
Chundoo Loll’s complaining of his conduct through another channel, 
the Marquis says, ‘* to require that application for complaint should 
come through the hands of those complained against, would exclude 
complaint altogether.” This is undeniable ; but, unhappily for the whole 
Indian nation, the British Parliament has even sanctioned an order of the 
Court of Directors, which enjoins that no complaints or appeals of their 
native subjects, against their Governments abroad, shall ever be sent to 
them except through the hands of the Governments themselves : and the 
constant plea upon which the discussion of public complaints through the 
press in India was opposed, was the very ground now so justly deprecated 
by Lord Hastings, namely, that complaints against secretaries, and other 
public functionaries of government, in India, ought to be made through 
the regular chammels ; or, in other words, through these very functionaries 
complained against, themselves. Such are the weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies of human nature! 

We commenced with a hope that we should be able to conclude what 
we wished to say, on this subject, in the course of a single article; but 
although we have already far exceeded the limits usually assigned to 
any one topic, we have only arrived at the commencement of the war 
which was literally waged upon the house at Hyderabad, by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Mr Adam, Mr. Stuart, and, subsequently, by Mr. Fendall and 
Mr. Bayley also. ‘The history of that persecution, for it appears to us to 
deserve no other name, is tog curious, and too instructive, to be omitted, or 
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given in half a dozen lines. We shall, therefore, reserve this for a se- 
cond article, and arrest our pen here, as a convenient halting place, 
having brought the affair up to the period when it was resolved to take 
the pecuniary transactions between the Government of the Nizam and 
the house of W. Palmer and Co. out of the hands of the latter, and 
transfer them to those of the East India Company’s Resident; or, in 
other words, robbing a British house of business of the fair and just ad- 
vantages, which it was enjoying from capital embarked in certain un- 
dertakings, with the knowledge, consent, and guarantee of the Indian 
Government ; robbing also all the constituents of that house, among 
whom were hundreds of their own distinguished and meritorious offi- 
cers, who had made certain sacrifices to furnish the house with funds 
for the purpose of fulfilling its engagements, and for the legitimate use of 
which they were fairly deriving the benefit of larger interest than was to 
be obtained in the Company’s own dominions. The apparent motive 
of all this seems to have been a desire on the part of the Government, at 
home and abroad, to get the loan and its advantages into their own 
hands, to exercise an unwarrantable political influence over the affairs of 
the country, and to crush individuals whe appear to have become ob- 
noxious to them merely from the estimation in which they were held, 
and the power and influence which this gave them, at a Court where 
the Resident seemed to think that ‘‘ two suns shine not in one hemis- 
phere,” and determined, like the Turk, “ to bear no brother near the 
throne.” 

There will of course be much public discussion of all the questions 
involved in this matter hereafter; so that the public of England will 
hear more of it from others. But we cannot close even this imperfect 
outline of the first portion of the narrative, without saying, that through- 
out the whole affair, the character of Lord Hastings appears to the 
highest possible advantage. We have never shrunk from exposing his 
weaknesses, when they needed such exposure ; and on the concessions 


‘ which he made to the importunities of his colleagues on the subject of 


the Indian press, we have said enough to show that we are not uncon- 
ditional admirers of his Lordship’s public career, We hope, however, to 
receive equal credit for sincerity, when we say that we have risen from the 
perusal of these Hyderabad Papers with the highest opinion of the integrity, 
right feeling, and sound reasoning of the Marquis of Hastings, in every 
instance in which he was opposed to his colleagues. There is not the 
shadow of a ground for believing that he was even influenced in the most 
remote degree in what he said or did on this subject, by any reference 
to the personal interests of the parties concerned in the house itself; and 
as to any participation, direct or indirect, of personal advantage to him- 
self, from any thing that was sanctioned by his authority, it appears to 
us, that his character is as free from any ground of imputation of this 
nature “ as is the driven snow from stain.” His best friends could not 
render his fame more essential service, than by compiling a volume of 
his admirable minutes and letters from this voluminous collection, and 
circulating them extensively among all classes of society. 

The part taken by Sir Charles Metcalfe and Mr. Adam, though equally 
free from all suspicion of corrupt motive, as far as personal interest is 
concerned, is marked by very opposite qualities indeed to that of Lord 
Hastings. 

Orientul Herald, Vel, 3, aN 
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The conduct of the Court of Directors has been haughty, insolent, un- 
just, and alternately distinguished by the most pompous affectation of 
oracular wisdom, and the most silly display of ignorance and imbeciliiy, 
forming, as usual, an exhibition which cannot tail to make them appear 
ridicuious in all eyes but their own. 

And lastly, a British house of business, that is acknowledged even by 
its most bitter enemy, Sir C. Metcalfe, to have done abundant good in 
the country in which it was established, and is shown by Mr, Henry Rus- 
sell, his predecessor, (of whose excellent letter to the Court of Directors 
we shall have much more to say hereafter) to have been productive of the 
most essential benefit to the Nizam’s government, and to ail classes of peo- 
ple living under it,—is broken up and destroyed, by a series of measures 
which we shall expose in detail, and which has driven it to bankruptcy 
and ruin; hundreds, nay thousands, of innocent individuals, who have 
not only had no share in these transactions, but who have the most power- 
ful claims on the East India Company's protection and assistance, are 
reduced to beggary and destitution by the acts of their Government, and 
punished with the utmost severity for transactions with which they could 
have had nothing whatever to do. 

The Directors may smile in secret over all this wreck and devastation, 
of which they and their servants abroad have been the willing and con- 
senting instruments. But we trust the British public at large will not 
fail to treasure up these records of their iniquities for the day of trial, 
when it will be to determine whether the finest countries of the earth 
shall longer continue to be subject to the curse of an insolent, an oppres- 


. sive, and an irresponsible monopoly of acknowledged despotism. 





STANZAS. 


Yrs! I have loved and valued thee, 

Nor guile, nor thought of guile were mine ;— 
But oh! since thou canst faithless be, 

I'll grieve not for a heart like thine ! 


Lady—when first thy bright blue eye 
Met and controlled my raptured gaze, 

Mine was the fond and pleading sigh 
That fervent adoration pays ! 


Could I have known, what now I know, 
Its beam but kindled to betray, 

In vain had shone the spurious glow 
That led a trusting soul astray. 


’Tis not an eye of brightest hue 
Can woman’s nobler spell impart ;— 
Unchanging love, and feeling true, 
Forge the strong fetters of the heart! 
D. L, Ricuarpson. 
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ON THE RECOVERED MS. OF MILTON, NOW IN THE PRESS, 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—I observed in a late advertisement, that “ early in the ensuing 
year will be published,” in the original and a translation, the recovered 
MS. “Joanni Miltoni Angli de Doctrina Christiana,” which, among 
scholars and divines, has justly excited no sinall curiosity. 

The last thoughts of Milton, in the maturity of age and judgment, 
when, as Waller happily says, “‘ leaving the old,” we “stand upon the 
threshold of the new” world, while 


The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made: 


the latest conclusions of such a mind on such a subject as that de Dei 
cultu, would be, indeed, a valuable discovery. Such, however, is, 
I fear, scarcely to be expected, should the recovered MS. prove, as 
generally supposed, to be the same of which Phillips writes, as you have 
correctly quoted him, (ii. 250,) and to which Toland thus referred, in 
1698, in his Life of Milton (ed. 1761, p. 156): “He wrote likewise a 
System of Divinity, but whether intended for public view, or collected 
merely for his own use, I cannot determine. It was in the hands of his 
friend, Cyriac Skinner ; and where at present is.uncertain.” 

Phillips evidently describes not an original argumentative treatise, but 
a compilation, or, in his own words, “ a perfect system of Divinity,” which 
Milton had “ thought fit to collect from the ablest of divines, who had 
written on that subject.” These, no doubt, were several, though the bio- 
grapher names only Amesius and Wollebius. 

The first of these theologians, William Ames, has an article in the 
Biographia Britannica (i. 171). He was “ famous for his casuistical 
and controversial writings; but much more so abroad than in his own 
country.” Becoming obnoxious at Cambridge for his puritanical no- 
tions, he resigned his fellowship at Christ Church about 1611, and with- 
drew into Holland, where for twelve years he filled ‘ the divinity chair 
in the university of Franeker.” Thence he retired to Rotterdam, where 
he died in 1633, at the age of 57, just as he had ‘“ determined to remove 
to New England.” He is described as “ a strict Calvinist in doctrine, 
and of the persuasion of the Independents.” Among the numerous and 
very learned works of Ames, the Medulla Theologica appears, by its 
title, to have been most adapted to Milton's purpose. He might also have 
consulted the Lectiones in omnes Psalmos Davidis; and being then a 
strict Trinitarian, would probably approve the treatise De incarnatione 
Verdi, published in 1626, “ against the Socinians.” 

John Wollebius, the other theologian named by Phillins, was “a na- 
tive of Basil,’ who died in 1629. His Compendium Theologie was 
published at Cambridge in 1642, and is described as “a curious and 
valuable little tract, which has been translated into several languages.” 
This was, doubtless, the work of Wollebius, to which Phillips has re- 
ferred. 

Milton appears to have returned from his travels in 1640, at the age 
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of 32. He, probably, soon commenced the occupations of a tutor, in- 
cluding “the Sunday's work,” of which Phillips has given an account. 
Now the circumstances of Milton’s life appear to justify the supposition 
that these employments of a tutor had ceased, at least, before 1650; nor 
is it probable that during his latter years Phillips continued to be his un- 
cle’s inmate, or so much at his disposal as to become his amanuensis, 
through the bulk of no less than 735 pages; and Toland (p. 3,) speaks 
of his acquaintance with ‘a person that had been once Milton’s amanu- 
ensis,” evidently neither of the nephews. I hope ‘I may be mistaken, 
but I cannot help suspecting that this MS. so unexpectedly discovered, 
will be found to contain the earlier notions of Milton, adopted from the 
learned Calvinistic authorities of that age, and not his matured and latest 
opinions on theological subjects. 

Even a cursory examination of Milton’s writings would be sufficient to 
show that his earliest pieces incidentally discover an unqualified acqui- 
escence in the orthodox opinions of his time, especially on the subject of 
the Trinity. Thus, towards the conclusion of his treatise Of Reform- 
ation, (1641,) his earliest publication, he utters the following sublime if 
not scriptural invocation :— 

Thou, therefore, that sittest in light and glory unapproachable, Parent of 
angels and men! next thee I implore, Omnipotent King, Redeemer of that lost 
remnant whose nature thou didst assume, ineffable and everlasting Love! And 
Thou, the third Subsistence of Divine Infinitude, illuminiog Spirit! the joy and 
solace of created things! One tri-personal Godhead ! 


Yet in the Paradise Lost, the poet, as I believe Bishop Newton ad- 
mits, approaches orthodory only at the distance of High-Arianism, 
There occurs no language which can be fairly construed into an invoca- 
tion of a Trinity ; and in b. iii. 213—221, the poet appears to represent 
the angels as wanting the will rather than the ability to make the atone- 
ment, a notioncomporting with Arian theology, though directly opposed to 
the orthodox dogma of an infinite satisfaction. But I find myself becom- 
ing too scholastically theological, especially for a work devoted to other 
valuable purposes, and must solicit your excuse. The poet, however, 
thus introduces “the Almighty Father” appealing in man’s behalf to the 
compassion of the celestial assembly :— 

Say, heav’nly powers, where shall we find such love, 
Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime ; and just, the unjust to save ? 
Dwells in all Heav’n charity so dear ? 

He ask’d, but all the heav’nly choir stood mute, 
And silence was in Heaven : on man’s behalf 
Patron or intercessor none appear’d, 
Much less that durst upon his own head draw 
The deadly forfeiture and ransom set. 


In Milton’s latest treatise, Of True Religion, Heresie, §c., published 
in 1673, only a year before his death, he thus writes, as he assuredly 
would not have written in 1641 :— 


The 4rian and Socinian are charged to dispute against the Trinity. They 
affirm to believe the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, according to the scripture and 
the apostolic creed. As for the terms of Trinity, Triunity, Co-essentiality, Tri- 
personality, and the like, they reject them as scholastic notions, not to be found 
in scripture, which by a general protestant maxim is plain and perspicuous, 
abundantly to explain its own meaning in the properest words belonging to so 
high a matter, aud so necessary to be known ; a mystery, indeed, in their sophis- 
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tic subtleties, but in scripture a plain doctrine. Their other opinions are of less 
moment. It cannot be denyed that the authors or late revivers of these sects or 
opinions were learned, worthy, zealous, and religious men—perfect and powerful 
in the scriptures, holy and unblamable in their lives. 


In connexion with these yariations in the theolegical phraseology of 
Milton, may be not unsuitably adduced the well-known circumstance 
of the omission, in his latter years, of all attendance on public Christian 
worship, as if no longer finding any such worship in which he could con- 
scientiously unite. His nephew Phillips is, I believe, silent on the sub- 
ject, but Toland has the following passage, (p. 139):— 

He ever expressed the profoundest reverence to the Deity, as well in deeds as 
words ; and would say to his friends, that the divine properties of goodness, 
justice, and mercy were the adequate rule of humana actions ; nor less the object 
of imitation for private advantages, than of admiration or respect for their own 
excellence and perfection. In his early days, he was a favourer of those Pro- 
testants then opprobriously called by the name of Puritans. In his middle years, 
he was best pleased with the Independents aud Anabaptists, as allowing of more 
liberty than others, and coming nearest, in bis opinion, to the primitive practice. 
But, in the latter part of his life, he was not a professed member of any particular 
sect among Christians: he frequented none of their assemblies, nor made use 
of their peculiar rites in his family. Whether this proceeded from a dislike of 
their uncharitable and endless disputes, and that love of dominion, or inclination 
to persecution, which he said was a piece of popery inseparable from all churches ; 
or whether he thought one might be a good man without subscribing to any 
party; and that they had all, in some things, corrupted the institutions of Jesus 
Christ, IT will by no means adventure to determine; for conjectures on such 
occasions are very uncertain ; and [ never met with any of his acquaiutance who 
could be positive in assigning the true reasons of his condact. 


Bishop Newton, in hia Life of Milton, (p. Ixxv.) remarks, that, “in the 
latter part of his life, he was not a professed member of any protestant 
sect of Christians : he frequented no public worship, nor used any religious 
rite in his family.” Yet he acknowledges, that ‘* he was full of the inte- 
rior of religion, though he so little regarded the exterior ;” as if, to adopt 
the language of Dr. Hartley, happily disciplined to “ walk with God 
continually,” and “to sanctify the most ordinary actions by a perpetual 
dedication.” 

While ‘‘ fond of the theme, and narrative with age,” I have thus in- 
truded upon you, Mr. Editor, much farther than I designed, and perhaps 
not sufficiently considering other important, and especially oriental oc- 
cupations of your pages. But Milton is a subject which it is not easy to 
quit, and his name belongs to the whole civilized world, unless there be 
a region where exist any civilized barbarians who 





Drop the man in their account, 
Aud vote the mantle into majesty. 

A few months will decide upon the conjecture I have ventured to pro- 
pose, and discover to us either the Milton of 1641, happily proving the 
practical value of Christianity, that best viaticum for the arduous journey 
of life; yet perhaps too readily acquiescing, on controverted dogmas, 
in what “ the priest and nurse had taught,” or the Milton of a later 
day, obeying the apostolic injunction to “ prove all things ;” and devoutly 
offering to the Christian scriptures the appropriate and alone worthy 
homage of a rational interpretation, ; 

N. LT. 
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LINES WRITTEN DURING ILLNEss. 


Wiru withered hopes and growing cares, 
I stand upon the edge of life ; 
My mind, grown weary, now despairs 
Longer to bear the ceaseless strife, 
Which from my cradle e’en till now 
Fate has sustained to lay me low. 


Well, I give way—my spirit bends, 

lor scarce one saving hope remains ; 

And Grief her wing of jet extends 

Along amy couch to point my pains,— 
For I had nourished dreams of fame; 
But now they vanish as they came, 


Where is the bliss of life, to one 
Who shuns the senses’ aid to crave, 
(The world and all despised,) alone 
‘To be Imagination’s slave ? 

Around him Destiny lets fall 


Her dreary, joy-excluding pall ; 


I have not felt it—never yet 

Has one unsullied month of bliss 

Checquered my hours—the sun had set, 

Which over it presides, to this 
Delightful world when I did come, 
Never to find or peace or home! 


And yet I have been loved, and known 
What ’tis to raise in human breast 
Visions of bliss :—but they, too, gone, 
I sink in solitude to rest : 
A friend or two perchance may stand 
To lift my pain-struck, faltering hand. 


J go to join “ the many,” there 

On dim Cocytus’ dreary shore, 

Where all that’s wise, or great, or fair, 

Must pass in deepest silence o’er. 
There stand the shades of Rome and Greece 
‘To hail me in that place of peace! 


Yes, there, on Acheron’s wide banks, 
The bard of Ithaca and Troy 
Stands high amid the bay-crowned ranks, 
The untimely Manes of a Boy 
Whe ula have sung, to greet with smiles, 
And come to the blissful isles. 

tu well, thou weary world, farewell ! 

| scent the meads of Asphodel ! 


Bion. 
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OF SOME INDIAN NAMES FOUND IN THE 
GREEK HISTORIANS. 


EXPLANATION 





[From the ‘Indische Bibliothek’ of M. Schlegel.) 


Tne Sanscrit scholar is often asked to explain the names of persons 
and places, as well as those of the productions of art and nature, which 
are found in Greek authors, as taken from the Sanscrit language. This, 
however, is not always very easy to be done. In judging of such 
attempts, we must take into consideration the defects of the Greek 
alphabet, the reluctance of the Greeks to introduce into their language 
unusual combinations of sounds, and their inclination to give to Indian 
mythological names, even by changing them, a signification in their own 
language. Thus Megasthenes, as Sir William Jones has observed, 
changed a name of the river Souas, which is either Hiranyavdhus, the 
gold-armed, or Hiranyavahas, the gold-carrier, into "EpaScas, the 
lovely-sounding ; had he known the signification of the word, he would 
have felt inclined to call it Pactolus.' 

Sometimes also we may understand why the explanation cannot be 
given; as, for instance, when we hear that the philosopher Calanus was 
not really called so, but that the Macedonians only gave him this name 
from a word in frequent use; or that Alexander, only consulting his 
own inclination, completely changed the name of Panjab, one of the five 
rivers, because the real name did not sound sufficiently classical for his 
campaigns, in which every thing used to be assimilated to the deeds of 
Bacchus and Hercules, 

From the examination of Indian words in Greek authors, incontro- 
vertible proof may be deduced, that the Sanscrit language, in its most 
peculiar niceties, was, three centuries before the Christian era, so esta- 
blished, as we find it in the most ancient Indian writings. It is true, 
we should feel ashamed to prove such a position ; as, however, the anti- 
quity of Indian works has been attacked with the bold confidence of 
ignorance, we might be excused giving it. Furthermore, if an explana- 
tion of names be completely accomplished, perhaps we might succeed in 
finding out some histprical aid, though the greatest caution must be ob- 
served with regard to this subject. 

The following interpretations are an attempt for the furtherance of the 
above-mentioned great object, and are offered to the consideration of the 
learned in the Sanscrit language. 

Eavdpauns—In Diodorus, lib. xviii. cap. 93. Xandrames was, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, King of the Prasians and Gandarites. 
Chandramas, in the Sanscrit, is the more complete name of the moon, 
which is also called chandra only ; massa, by itself, signifies a month 





1 Pactolus, a river in Lydia, in which, according to the Grecian mytholozy, 
Midas washed himself, and after which period, it is said to have rolled gulden 
sands. The Greeks called it Chrysorroas. 





ubi pinguia culta 
Exercentque viri, Pactolusque irrigat auro.—Virg. 
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388 Indian Names in the Greek Historians. 


(in Greek jets or ws). Very frequently the Indians use, not only patro- 
nymic derivations and other composites of names of gods, but also the 
names of gods themselves. 

Apstpoyarys—In Athenzeus, lib, xiv. cap. 67. trom Hegesander. Ami- 
trocales is an Indian king, with whom Antiochus (probably the First), 
was upon friendly terms. Amtra signifies enemy, being compounded 
of a privat. and mitra, friend, One may already perceive that the latter 
part of the name must express the idea of victory or superiority. Amz- 
tra~jit, which signifies conqueror of enemics, is found in the ‘ Genealo- 
gies” (Bentley’s Remarks on Ancient Hindoo Eras and Dates, Asiat. 
Research. v. p. 338. Fr. Hamilton’s Genealogies, Index); and, I be- 
lieve, Apurpoxarys cannot properly be otherwise interpreted. The last 
syllable is from the root Ji, vincere ; Jita, victus ; but verbs, which are 
monosyllabically affixed, have in composition an active signification. 
This form wanted a Greek termination ; the alteration is the slighter as 
the word increases in its other cases ; for instance, accus. Amitrojitam. 
It is true, Avirpoyrgs would have been nearer to the sound and nature of 
the letters. Where, in Sanscrit, the middle of the palatic consonants, 
viz. ja, stands, there the Greeks and Romans in the corresponding words 
usually have g: for instance, in Indian anu, knee; Gr. yaw; Lat. genu. 

Lopayacives—In Polybius, Exe. lib. xi. cap. 32. An Indian king with 
whom Antiochus the Great made an alliance. The Indian name is Su- 
bhaga-sénas. Su is a prefix, which corresponds in stqnification to the 
Greek &. Subhaga, happy, bene auspicatus; sénd fem. an army: 
the whole word, therefore, signifies General of a successful army. The 


short « of the Indians, the Greeks (to whom « was always a diphthong) 


naturally expressed by an o; for both aspirated consonants of each class, 
the Greeks having only one: ph and bh therefore are changed into ¢. 
The names of kings and heroes terminating in séna are very common in 
Sanscrit, and similar to those of the Greeks in grparos. We find Bhima- 
sénas from Bhima, terribilis ; Virasénas from vira, vir, &c. It is fur- 
ther to be observed that the Greek author preserves the quantity of the 
penultimate, and has expressed the Indian diphthong é (which is com- 
posed and pronounced like the French ez) by ». 

Kyreis—In Diodorus, lib. xix. cap. 33, 34. An Indian warrior, of 
high nobility, General of Indian auxiliaries, who, in a battle between 
Eumenes and Antigonus, gloriously lost his life. A¢étu, nom. Kétus, 
an ensign, banner. It is a common termination of compound names; 
for instance, Chitra-kétus, signifies having coloured ensigns ; the God 
of Love is called Makara-kétus, because he has a sea-monster on his 
ensign. But #étus also is found by itself as a proper name (Comp. Fr. 
Hamilton’s Geneal.) The characteristic u, the Greeks have aptly ex- 
pressed by the termination evs, as otherwise they make Indian names to 
terminate in i and ve. 

£a6p—An Indian nation mentioned in Arrianus, lib. vi. cap. 15. 
The cast of warriors is called in Sanscrit, both Ashatriya, and Kshatra: 
the latter form is easily recognized in the Greek. As Alexander found a 
state of Brachmans, (not to say that all were from the caste of priests ; 
but so called because Brachmans were governors of the state,) he also 
found a state of Kshatryas. The present Rajputs, renowned for their 
bravery, call themselves from Rajaputtras, sons of kings, because they 
maintain that they are from the nobility of the caste of warriors. There 
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existed, therefore, as carly as the time of Alexander the Great, in India, 
such independent states of Rajputs, @4vs5 “b2ay adradusv. In like manner, 
among the old Germans, the nation of the Eruler (Eorlas, according to 
Malte-Brun’s ingenious conjecture), was nothing else but an alliance of 
the warlike nobility. 

Sopoaderss—The Indian God of Wine, in Athenzeus, Epist. lib. i. cap. 
48. according to Chares of Mitylene, who had written the history of 
Alexander. ‘The Indians, it is true, have no god of wine; but the 
Greeks, always thinking of the passage of their god Bacchus through 
India, found it absolutely necessary to make one. Wine among the 
Indians is not, in general, so much regarded as with us; it is not more 
esteemed than other fermented or distilled liquors, as rum, arrack, &e. 
all of which seem to be of very great antiquity; but of which the use 
was wisely prohibited under pain of excommunication. Should any 
deity of the Indian Olympus be called God of Wine, the God of Waters, 
Varunas, would have the first claim thereto, as all spirituous liquors are 
called children of Varunas, Varunatmaja. In Sopsaden:, | can perceive 
nothing but Sérya-devas, the God of the Sun, by whose rays, certainly, 
the grapes are ripened. Chares adds, ésuyveveras b8 ‘EA2a%: havi, olvd moins. 
This misinterpretation can be somewhat explained by the Indian word 
Sura, which generally signifies a spirituous liquor, and from which, even 
in the ‘“ Cosmogony,’ the names of deities and non-deitics (Sura and 
Asura), are playfully derived. 

C, 8. 


SONNET, 
Written on the Banks of the Ganges. 


How fraught with music, beauty, and repose, 
This holy time, and solitude profound ! 
A lambent lustre o’er the mountain glows, 
With Love’s sweet minstrelsy the woods resound. 
Through the soft gloom yon sacred fanes around, 
The radiant fly ' its mimic lightning throws,— 
Fair Ganga’s’ stream along the green vale flows 
And breathes a calm and thought-reviving sound ! 
Such hour and scene my spirit loves to hail, 
When nature’s smile is so divinely sweet, 
When every note that trembles on the gale, 
Seems caught from realms untrod by mortal feet, 
Where everlasting harmonies prevail— 
Where rise the purified, their God to greet! 
D..L. R: 








' The fire-fly. 2 The Indian name of the Ganges, 
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CRITICAL STATE OF EXISTING DISPUTES BETWEEN THE PERSIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND BURMESE NATIONS, AND THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA, 


Havin received from various and authentic sources, and principally 
through private letters from individuals high in office in India, and 
many of them possessing the best information on the subjects on which 
they write, intelligence of more than ordinary interest, relating to the 
existing state of affairs in that country, we have thought it better to em- 
body the whole in one article than to scatter the separate facts over a 
larger surface in the department of Indian News. 

From one of our correspondents we learn that the present Burmese 
monarch has been recently in Persia, at the court of which country he 
was well received, and lived on terms of the most friendly intimacy with 
the Persian king and his ministers. It is confidently said, and generally 
believed in India, that the aggressions which led to the present war were 
but the first step of a concerted plan between the Persians, the Russians, 
the Nepaulese, and the Burmese, first suggested and matured at the 
Persian court, for the purpose of drawing off all our strength towards the 
south-eastern frontier, draining the north-western part of India of our 
best troops, and making an entry into that part of the British domi- 
nions the more easy. The probability of such a design on the part ef the 


_ Persians, will be elucidated by the mention of other facts, which have 


come to our knowledge through equally authentic channels. 

The predominance of French influence at the Persian court was, not 
many years ago, so marked as to render several successive embassies ne- 
cessary to counteract it; and, after all, it was never completely over- 
come. The Russians succeeded as favourites; and in consequence of 
their continual hostility to the Turks, who enjoy the perpetual and unre- 
lenting hatred of the Persians, from religious as well as political motives, 
they have constantly possessed much influence at the court of the iatter, 
scarcely even interrupted by the occasional skirmishes between the fron- 
tier troops on the southern edge of Georgia. The English, on the other 
hand, from being known to pay much more honour to the Turks than to 
the Persians, from being understood to support the former against the 
encroachments of the Russians, and even to aid them by influence if not 
by direct supplies, in their attempt to resubjugate the Greeks, have been 
gradually declining in Persian favour. At Constantinople there has been 
for many years a nobleman as ambassador, with a splendid establishment 
and corresponding retinue. At Tabriz or Teheran there has been only 
an English Captain of Dragoons as Chargé d’Affaires, with a very mo- 
derate allowance. In the eyes of an Asiatic court, and semi-barbarous 
people, this distinction is almost insulting ; and we believe that nothing 
but the strong desire felt by the Persians to possess as much as possible ot 
the military knowledge of the English, induced them to bear this distinc- 
tion so long with patience. There were stationed at Tabriz a few King’s 
and East India Company’s officers, who drilled their troops according to 
the European mode, superintended their equipments, exercised them in all 
the usual evolutions, and in short perfected them in European discipline. 
Jn addition to this, the Bombay government had complied with the Per- 
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sian king’s request, in sending up a skilful working engineer from that 
presidency, with materials for forming an arsenal on an extensive scale. 
We happened to be in Persia at this period, inhabiting a wing of one of 
the royal palaces, with the engineer in question, Mr. Arinstrong, and were 
consequently well acquainted with his occupations. 

Under his superintendence a large arsenal had been already formed 
at Tabriz, in which brass cannon were cast, shot made, gun-carriages 
built, and all the apparatus of field ard battering trains of artillery com- 
pleted, from their own resources, ‘The forests of Mazanderaun, on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, furnished an abundance of excellent wood, 
and even coals; copper came in large supplies from the mines of Tocat; 
and iron and other metals were received trom the borders of the Euxine : 
so that all they needed was a supply of able artificers, which Mr. Arm- 
strong had then (in 1816) partly trained, and which are by this time, no 
doubt, completely independent of foreign aid. 

Among the various highly interesting documents that have escaped 
from the secrecy in which ‘hey would otherwise have lain buried, had 
they not been published in the late compilation of Hyderabad Papers, 
there is a Political Letter of the Court of Directors to their government 
in Bengal, dated April 1815, which contains their deliberate opinions on 
the impolicy of thus teaching Asiatics our European arts and discipline; 
some parts of which are worth transcribing. They say, 

In our despatch of the 23d of December 1813, we apprized you of our intention 
at a future period to communicate our sentiments upon the subject of encourag- 
ing our allies to form regular battalions, disciplined after the European method, 
and commanded by British officers. 

We have subsequently given to that subject all the attention which its import- 
ance required; and, upon full consideration, we are led to apprehend more 
danger from the extension of the European system of military discipline amongst 
the troops of the Native powers, than we can expect to derive [benefit] from 
their services. 

To the superiority of the British discipline is to be attributed the establishment 
of the British empire in India ;! and in proportion as that discipline is extended 
among the Natives not in our service, we must consider the power acquired as 
exposed to hazard? 

Whatever weight may be due to the opinions that have been brought forward 
in its support, the possible consequences of its establishment we deem of a mag- 
nitude sufficient to deter us from authorizing its further encouragement, parti- 
cularly with reference to the artillery,—an arm in which it ought to be our policy 
not to extend the kuowledge of the Natives.—p. @4, 55. 


We shall not stop to comment on this open avowal of the East India 
Directors, as to their policy being to keep al! others in ignorance and weak- 
ness, that they may be the better able to subjugate and enslave them ; 
but merely state that, about the very period in which these instructions 
must have been received in India, the Persians were deriving from us 
all the advantages here commanded to be withheld. Soon atter this, 
there was a serious dispute between Captain Willock, our Charge d’Af- 
faires, and the Persian Court, which terminated on his quitting the 
country; and from that period, we believe, the English have continued 
to be regarded there with a more unfavourable eye than ever. 





1 This is a remarkable confession. It is then an empire of conquest and of force ; 
and not, as it is so often hyprocritically pretended, ‘‘ an empire of opinion.” 

2 In other words, they have the will, aud only want the power, to drive us from 
the country, 
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It is now something more than a year ago, that it was resolved on, in 
England, and by the East India Company, that some distinguished indi- 
vidual of their service should be sent to Persia, as an ambassador, to 
renew our old friendship, and maintain a proper degree of influence at 
that Court. Sir John Malcolm was very naturally fixed on as a proper 
person for such an employment: his talents were highly estimated, not 
having then been submitted to the sifting scrutiny which they have lately 
had to undergo ; his popularity was at its height, and he had established 
claims by two previous visits to Persia, in diplomatic situations, from the 
Supreme Government of India, and had left behind him a name 
almost universally esteemed by the natives of Iraun. Sir John, it is 
said, consented to fulfil the mission, provided he was sent from the 
King, as Sir Hartford Jones and Sir Gore Ouseley had been, before 
him ; and not from the East India Company, whom the Persians had 
long since discovered to be a mere body of traders, holding their permis- 
sion to rule India from the King, to whom, therefore, the Directors could 
not fail to be very inferior personages. It was determined, however, by 
his Majesty’s ministers—Mr. Canning, as foreign secretary, of course 
taking the lead in such a question—that no royal commission should be 
given, and that the ambassador, whoever he might be, should only re- 
ceive his authority from the East India Company. Sir John Malcolm 
said, at once, that no such embassy would succeed: he predicted that it 
would not only be unacceptable, but probably not be received at all, after 
they had been visited by royal ambassadors from George the Third, 

-from Napoleon, and from the Emperor Alexander. He considered that 
any thing less than this would be an affront to the Court: that if the 
embassy were admitted at all, the envoy would not be respected, while 
he would be exposed to the hostile intrigues of the Russian imperial am- 
bassador, under every disadvantage, and his position would be conse- 
quently painful and useless. In short, he refused to go without a King’s 
commission, and contended, that he owed it to his country as well as to 
himself to persist in the refusal. 

All this firmness was, however, in vain. The ministers would not re- 
lent from their purpose; and accordingly despatches were addressed to 
Lord Amherst, the present Governor-General of India, desiring him to 
select some able officer from the Company’s service, to be sent from that 
country to Persia, on the East India Company's behalf, and on a more 
reduced scale than even former envoys had been allowed. The sum of 
14,0007. a-year was the extreme limit to which the allowances were to 
extend ; and out of this it was expected that the new envoy was to pay 
all the expenses of the mission and stay there. This would have been 
impossible at such a Court, where intrigues and bribery are more indis- 
pensable than even formerly, to make up the lost way, and to counteract 
the influence of Russia, which is there now all-paramount, and only to 
be neutralized by a powerful as well as popular ambassador, with a heavy 
purse. 

A great canvass took place among the hungry expectants in Bengal, 
for this place. Mr. Henry Prinsep, one of the well-known six secre- 
taries of the Government there, was thought to have the greatest claim, 
and he himself is said to have expected the appointment. Captain 
Abraham Lockett, the ex-editor of the Indian John Bull, is also 
said to have made sure of the place, from possessing Mr. John Adam’s 
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interest; he having, subsequently to his editing the John Bull, been 
made the temporary Governor-General’s temporary aide-de-camp. ‘The 
former of these gentlemen is now, we believe, in England ; and the latter, 
as a fit reward for the share he took in helping to defame the friends 
of freedom, in their contests with power at Calcutta, has been sent to 
Ilyderabad, to assist Sir Charles Metcalfe in his reforms, the commence- 
ment of which was marked by the ruin of a British house of business at 
that capital of the Nizam’s dominions. 

Neither of these aspirants after place succeeded, however, in their 
wishes; the appointment being given to Major Macdonald Kinnier, an 
officer who had been as often in Persia as Sir John Malcolm, who has 
written a work on the geography of that country, as well as a Tour in Asia 
Minor, and who, upon the whole, was perhaps as fit a person as could be 
selected for the mission. Both himself and Sir John Malcolm are sons-in- 
law of the present Commander-in-Chief at Madras ; and the former has 
held for many years the post of Town Major in the garrisou of Fort St. 
George, at that presidency. 

This officer had quitted Madras for Persia, with his establishment, (of 
whom, strange to say, Captain Willock, who had so recently left the Per- 
sian Court in disgust, was to form a part, being appointed first assistant to 
Major Macdonald Kinnier,) letters having previously been despatched to 
the Persian Court to announce his intended visit; when, on his arrival at 
Bombay, in the month of June last, in his progress to Persia, a reply 
reached the embassy from the Persian minister, stating, that his sovereign 
was not disposed to receive the mission from the East India Company, 
and desiring that no one might give themselves the trouble to come, un- 
less he were a Royal ambassador. 

If Mr. Canning and the members of the Board of Control had been 
as well informed on subjects of Asiatic policy as they ought to be, this 
mortifying and humiliating disappointment would never have taken place. 
But it is thought that the same cautious, and, we must add, crooked 
policy of the Foreign Secretary, which induced him to stand aloof at first 
on the question of the Pindarrie war, and hitherto on that of the Indian 
Press, suggested this course ; and that it was principally with a view to 
save himself from the risk of being called upon to settle differences which 
might arise between the British and Russian ambassadors, that he wished 
to throw the whole burden on the shoulders of the East India Company; 
or at all events, to wait the issue of the experiment, and take the winning 
side. In this spirit, it is added, instructions were sent to India, for- 
bidding the new envoy from corresponding with our ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, with the King’s consuls in Syria or Egypt, with any officer 
under the Crown, with the Foreign Office, Board of Control, or even with 
the India House in England, making him responsible to the Bengal 
Government alone. 

After the recital of the latest state of feeling between the Persians and 
the English, (and we have this information from Bombay, as late as the 
23rd of June,) the reader will form his own opinion of the probability of the 
Burmese monarch, who had spent some years at the Persian Court, be- 
ing on a good understanding with the Persians, Russians, and Nepaulese, 
as to his present measures. All our letters from the other quarters of 
India allude to the existence of strong symptoms of discontent in the 
Jeypore and Oudipore countries in the north-west; indeed this feeling 
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| pervades all India at all times, but is prudently suppressed for the purpose 
if of safety to the individuals, to whom it would be death to betrayit. Great 
; | complaints reach us, from correspondents in every part of India, as to the 
weakness and folly of those with whom the war originated ; and of the 
{ total ignorance of consequences displayed by them in their precipitate de- 
> cisions. In the first place, the quarrel was altogether beneath the dignity 
of such a power as the British to notice: they might have put their 
eastern frontier ina state of defence, and defied the Burmese, at least 
till the rainy and unhealthy season was over. Instead of this, they 
assemble ships to convey troops to Rangoon, in the hottest weather, 
and in the stormy monsoon, making the invaded coast a lee shore; and 
rendering escape or retreat almost impossible. Rangoon had been cap- 
’ tured, as might have been safely predicted; but it had been set fire to in 
5 several places, and was expected to be burnt to the ground when the last 
advices came away; so that, as a place of shelter and cantonment for 
} our troops during the rains, which had yet some months to last, it would 
; be useless: and harassing and active troops kept up a continual skirmish- 

i} ing with parties of our forces in the surrounding country. 

On the land frontier the British had sustained a signal defeat, having 
several officers killed, some wounded, and others narrowly escaping with 
their lives, with a proportionate loss of men; but what was far more 
disastrous, a loss of reputation for invincibility, the great eharm by 

which we really hold India; and whenever this charm is effectually 
a broken, we may truly say, with the dishonoured Moor— 
j Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 


That make ambition virtue. 
—— Othello’s occupation ’s gone! 


a. 
—, 


As an immediate consequence of the routing and defeat of the detach- 
"3 ment on our eastern frontier, the British settlement of Chittagong is said 
to have been instantly abandoned, the English flying from it towards the 
; presidency. It is added by others, that Dacca, the old Mohammedan 
eapital, in the north-east of Bengal, had been taken by the Burmese; 
ty and by the latest accounts from Caleutta, the greatest panic prevailed 
2 even there. The European residents of that city are said to have been 
embodied into a militia for the defence of the town; a portion of the 
crews of the few ships that remained in the Hooghly had been disem- 
rey barked, to strengthen their force; and daily apprehensions were enter- 
a tained of a fleet of Burmese boats being in the river. Instead of desiring 
i to banish from thence any Englishmen not having licenses to reside, the 
H affrighted Lord Amherst and his wise councillors, with the staff on which 
hia} he was so proud to lean for support, would gladly have received with 
| epen arms ten thousand unlicensed adventurers, with the blood of free- 
men in their veins, to help to defend them in the hour of need. Sir 
Edward Paget and Lord Amherst were quite at variance, as to the time 
and manner in which the war had been brought on, and still more so as 
to the military policy by which Mr. Secretary Casement had contrived to 
: make the first operations so unsuited as to season, time, and place, and so 
uncertain, that no man could even imagine on the one day what would 

A) Fi be likely to be ordered by the Military Secretary on the next. 
Dt Jt may be added, that a land warfare on the eastern frontier, and 
among the jungles, swamps, and overflowing banks of the Burrampooter, 
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from April to September, the hot and rainy months chosen for this cam- 
paign, is certain death to almost every European engaged in it. In 
1793, the English sent an expedition into Assam; but we did not wait 
to keep it even one rainy season; and about 150 years ago, as the 
reader will see, on a reference to Dow's History of Hindoostan, a Mogul 
expedition, in the zenith of their power, went into that country; and after 
a series of sufferings and triumplis, nearly the whole of the army were 
cut off by disease, and the commander himself fell a victim with his 
troops. ‘The passage will be found in a note below.' 

Although we hope such a calamity as this will not befall our fellow- 
countrymen who may be detached on this service, we cannot help feeling 


!'To the north of Bengal lies the rich province Assim, which discharges the 
great river Burrampooter into the branch of the Ganges which passes by Dacca. 
The King of Assam, falling dowa this river in his fleet of boats, had, during the 
civil wars, not only ravaged the lower Bengal, but appropriated to himself what 
part of that country lies between the Ganges at Dacca and the mountains which 
environ Assim. His power and wealth made him an object of glory as well as of 
plunder; and Jumla (one of his generals) received an imperial mandate to 
march against him with his army. 

Jumla, having filed off his troops by squadrons towards Dacea, joined them at 
that city ; and, embarking them on the Burrampooter, moved up into the country 
which the King of Assdm had long subjected to depredation. No enemy appeared 
in the field. They had withdrawn to the fortress of Azo, which the King 
had built on the side of the mountains which looks towards Bengal. Jumla 
invested the place, and forced the garrisou to surrender at discretion; then, 
entering the mountains of Assam, defeated the King in a pitched battle, and be- 
sieged him in his capital of Kirganu. The vanquished Prince was soon obliged 
to leave the city, with all its wealth, to the mercy of the enemy, and to take 
refuge, with a few adherents, in the mountains of Lassa. In many naval conflicts 
on the river and great lakes through which it flowed, Jumla came off victorious ; 
and the small forts ou the banks fell successively into his hands. 

Thus far success attended the arms of Jumla. But the rainy season came on 
with unusual violence, and covered the valley which forms the province of Assim 
with water, There was no room left for retreating; none for advancing beyond 
Kirganu., The mountains around were involved in tempest, and, besides were 
full of foes. The King, upon the approach of the Imperialists, removed the grain 
to the hills, and the cattle were driven away. Distress in every form attacked 
the army of Jumla. They had wealth, but they were destitute of provisions, and 
of every thing necessary for supporting them in the country till the return of the 
fair season. ‘To remain was impossible ; to retreat almost impracticable. 

The King had destroyed the roads in the passes of the mountains; and he ha- 
rassed the march of the Imperialists with incessant skirmishes. Jumla, in the 
mean time, conducted his measures with his wonted abilities and prudence ; 
and carried back his ary covered with glory, and loaded with wealth, into the 
territory near the eutrance of the mountains from Bengal. 

Expresses carried the news of the success of Jumla to the Emperor. He ac- 
quainted Aurungzébe that he had opened a passage which in another season 
might lead his arms to the borders of China.t Elated with this prospect of ex- 
teuding his conquests, he began to levy forces, and despatched orders to Jumla to 
be in readiness for the field by the return of the season. But the death of that 
General put an end to this wild design. Upon his arrival at Azo a dreadful sick- 
ness prevailed in the army, and he himseli fell a victim to the epidemic malady 
which carried off his troops.— Dow's Histor y of Hindoostan, 8vo. edit. vul. iii. 
p. 325 to 327. 





+ It may be remarked that some persous have imagined our occupation of the 
Burmese dominions likely to lead us cu even to China. It should be added that 
it is likely to bring the Chinese into a declaration of hostility against us at least ; 
and not on that ground alone, though that would be sufficient, but because the 
Burmese are actually tributary to Chiua, and send there a richly laden vessel 
charged with tribute every year. 
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great anxiety on their behalf, particularly under the long-protracted 
silence and general dearth of news from that quarter. We trust, how- 
ever, that the certain result of the present difliculties in India will be 
to make many converts, both in that country and in England, to the 
doctrines which advocate the advantages of Colonization and a Free Press. 
What man is there in India, not excepting the most timid alarmist whose 
fears may be at the highest, who does not now wish that we had some 
thousands of sturdy Pritisl: colonists, merchants, planters, mechanics, 
and others, scattered over the face of Hindoostan, as well as a large 
Indo-British population, attached to us by interest, placed on our north- 
western frontier, and doing the militia service of the country, while our 
regular troops are engaged in the south-eastern extremity of our posses- 
sions? What man in England, not excepting the most affrighted old 
Proprietor of India Stock, does not now wish that we had some really 
free presses in India, from the conflicting and severcly scrutinized state- 
ments of which we might possess such accounts of public affairs as might 
be relied on? The fetters which now bind them all render it impossible to 
receive through that channel any accounts but such as are palatable to 
the Governors there. Defeats may succeed defeats ; dissatisfaction and 
discontent may spread widely on every side; nay, open mutiny and 
rebellion may take place in the very heart of our dominions, and among 
our own countrymen too, and no one here may know any thing of the 
matter. We should like to know how the anxious Proprietors of India 
Stock approve of the new system of silence and despotism to which they 
have so recently given their sanction. Would it not be of some comfort, 
and tend at least to calm their apprehensions, if they had in their 
hands something better than mere oifcial intelligence, sent through the 
* regular channels,” and containing the reports of men on their own con- 
duct? Would it not be better, also, that the Government of India knew 
what the people of that country, British as well asnatives, really thought 
about the war there, where, if there were any thing exaggerated by an in- 
terested or opposing party, it would be exposed to general scrutiny, and 
contradicted or refuted in their own Gazettes? As itis, both proprietors 
and directors, as well as the English ministers and the English public, 
are all at the mercy of private letters from individuals, each telling its 
own tale, subject to no check against misstatement, and exposed to no 
contradiction. 

As to the policy of our conquering the Burmese territories, and retain- 
ing them in our possession, we think it highly questionable, even were it 
much more easy than it is likely to be. We have already too much of ter- 
ritory in India, and neither a sufficiency of troops to defend it, nor of 
civil officers to administer and control its affairs, to say nothing of mer- 
chants to explore and bring into active use the immense resources of the 
country, or of agriculturists to reap the fruits of its almost exhaustless 
soil. The best policy, for many years, at least, would be to confine our- 
selves within the Indus and the Burrampooter, to act on the defensive 
only on our frontiers, to double at least the number of civil and military 
officers thoughout the country, to admit freely as many European settlers 
as could be induced to make India their abode, and to let the press, 
with the natural progress of information, and the powerful influence of 
public opinion, do the rest. Let us hope that the time is not far distant 
when this may be seen to be the wisest and best course to pursue. 
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From their coverts the breezes 
Crept forth one by one, 
And the waters, that slept 
Ere the light of the sun 
Poured down on their bosom, 
Now frolicked along, 
As if waked into motion 
By Annabar’s song. 


Sail on, gallant pinnace, 
The tremulous wave 
That now bears thee to glory 
May yet be thy grave; 
Yet sail on its bosom 
While young Annabar 
Pours forth to the echo 
His carol of War. 


“ O Mars! from the splendours 

That burn on thy brow 
Dissever one ray 

For thy victim below ; 
And oh! though he fall 

In his freshness and bloom, 
May it burn o’er his ashes 

When pressed by the tomb ! 
I ask not for victory, 

Take it who may! 
To be swift as the eagle, 

And bright as the day, 
And brave as the lion 

Which roars in the net, 
That, wounded and fallen, 

Is terrible yet ; 
This, this is my prayer, 

Thou God of the brave, 
Whom heroes adore 

On the edge of the grave!” 


On bounded the pinnace, 
Bright glittered his eye, 

When the tower of the foeman 
Rose dark in the sky ; 

From its battlements winged 
Now a swift arrow came, 


And its point steeped in darkness 


Young Annabar's name. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED—TRANSACTIONS OF THE LITERARY 
SOCIETY OF BOMBAY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Sir, Bombay, June 21, 1824. 


Observing that, in your First Number’ you have inserted an 
article respecting the Injustice hitherto done to Oriental Literature, | beg 
leave to point out a circumstance, connected with this subject, which is, 
1 believe, unexampled in the mystery of reviewing. In the Brirism 
Critic for March 1821, was contained a review of the Second Volume 
of the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, which was written 
in a very impartial and satisfactory manner, But the sentiments then 
expressed seem to have been disapproved of by the Conductors of this 
Review; for, in May 1823, appeared a second critique of the very iden- 
tical work, which had been reviewed twenty-six months before. ‘That 
this did not proceed from accident, but from design, is rendered too ob- 
vious by the different style of criticism adopted, the nature of which will 
be best seen by contrasting the following sentences extracted from the 
two critiques :— 

From the British Critic for March 1821, 

If we do not admit that the present volume, put forth by the Literary Society 
of Bombay, offers quite as much amusement to the general reader as he will find 
in its predecessor, we may with safe consciences affirm that it exceeds it in re- 
search, and contains matter of more permanent value, ‘To the most important 
papers we can hope to dolittindapeess and if the impression left by our review be 
otherwise than highly favourable to the contributors of them, it is because their 
communications have condensed into so small a space so much that is worth 
attention, that they seem to defy all attempt at abridgment. 

It is to these two papers by Mr. Erskine that we have principally alluded in 
the commencement of this article. We have been able to offer nothing further 
than a most imperfect outline of their important contents ;- which would suffi- 
ciently demand attention in themselves, even if they did not call in question 
the judgment (upon the point debated) of a name ever to be approached with 
such deep reverence as that of Sir William Jones, 


From the British Critic for May 1823. 


It is no longer a matter of doubt that the field of Asiatic Literature is entirely 
exhausted, without having yielded to the European scholar one tithe of the 
fruit which it was exp ected to produce. The dreams of Sir William Jones have 
not been realized either in respect of science or Ictters. The poetry and history, 
whether of Hindostan or of Persia, have proved childish and me agre in the 
highest degree. ‘The Mathématics and Algebra of the most learned Brahmins 
exhibit the mere elements of that sublime reasoning which establishes the rela- 


First Number of the Oriental Herald reached Bombay in May, and it pro- 
bably arrived at Calcntta and Madras about the same period ; but the most recent 
advices direct from these Presidencies are of an earlier date than this letter from 
Bombay, which is indeed the latestthat has reached England, up to the time of our 
writing this, from any part of India. In a very short period from this, we may 
expect to receive communications from all the Presidencies, of which we shall not 
fail to make the earliest and best use that our space will admit.—Ep, 
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tion. of numbers and quantity. The boasted analysis of the Hindoos appears in 
the eye of European students as the very beginning of abstract arithmetic ; and, 
in a word, the progress of Oriental antiquity in physical and moral knowledge, 
as well as in works of imagivation and ornamental composition, are now found 
to have been greatly overrated. The mine, when it was first opened, looked 
extremely rich, and promised to cover the western world with a treasure equally 
new aud precious ; but a deeper search has only created disappointment, betrayed 
the inherent worthlessness of the metal, and accused the ignorant enthusiasm of 
those who first directed the zeal and hopes of their countrymen to an investiga- 
tion so utterly unprofitable—The great object, indeed, with most essay writers, 
aud particularly with those who solicit a place in the memwirs of literary or phi- 
losophical societies, is to make a figure; and having in general very little to 
say, they find it necessary to be very saving of their topics, and to spread their 
ideas over as extensive a surface as possible. 

It is rather bumbling tv find the penetration of the ablest men is so easily de- 
ceived, when influenced by the wishes, or obscured by the medium through 
which it acts. The work which was hailed by Sir William Jones, as the most 
fortunate event, which was to throw a gleam of light over the history of Iran and 
of mankind, has proved to be nothing more excellent than the paltry compilation 
of a migrating chronicler, superstitious, ignorant, aud credulous, &e. 


Of the Third Volume of the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, the Bririsu Criric for September last [1823] obse: 7es— 


We cannot say of this volume that it is cither interesting or amusing. Con- 
fined by the plan of the society, or by the acquirements of its members, to a very 
limited range of investigation, these Transactions present such a degree of same- 
ness and mediocrity, that the reader feels himself obliged to turn over page after 
page in quest of something that may gratify his curiosity, or reward his labour ; 
and at length to find himself at the end unsatisfied or disappointed. The religion 
and autiquities of India no longer possess the interest which they once excited in 
the mind of an European: the absurdity of the one, and the uncertaiuty of the 
other, having completely exhausted the patience of the most resolute scholar, 
and mocked at the same time, his desire of knowledge by a repetition of the most 
monstrous and uncouth fables, and by an array of dates and epochs, which ne 
extent of credulity could tolerate. ‘The literature, too, of Hindustan, as we re- 
marked in a former article, has been found of much less importance than the 
enthusiasm of its more early cultivators would have allowed them to anticipate ; 
while the science of the East, even when aided and embellished by the more 
rational philosophy of Europe, is now admitted to consist of a few rude principles, 
unskilfully connected and illogically pursued. As the labours of the Bombay 
Society appear to be restricted to inquiries which bear more or less directly on the 
illustration of Eastern manners, language, and religion, the barrenness of the 
field, and the tame uniformity of its views, are never relieved by the introduction 
of the richer and more varied discussions which respect European science and 
modern interests, : 


If this character of Oriental Literature be correct, it must be evident 


that its cultivation is a mere waste of labour, which can tend to no bene- 
ficial result. But were this “ learned Theban” asked if he were 
acquainted with Arabic, or Persiaa, or Sanscrit,—or it he had ever read 
the works which have been written relating to the literature, science, 
and history of Asia, it is most obvious that he would be obliged to 
and history of Asi t t ol t ld } ged 1 
answer in the negative. For the whole tenor of his critique shows, 
ye VOR 1OHD la 1e@ is otany igno ral of ti e subjec t on ; rich .e 
beyond a donbt, that | totally ignorant bj which 1} 
decides so positively and dogmatically. 

There is, however, a studied obscurity in the manner in which the 

eviewer has expressed his opinion, because he has not pointed out the 
Rev ri Xx} d his opinion, | l 
particular instances wherein research has ended in disappointment. 
Betore, therefore, drawing such a conclusion, it would haye been but just 
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to have specified those dreams of Sir William Jones which have not been 
realized. ‘That accomplished scholar observed in his second Anniversary 
Discourse, that ‘ although we must be conscious of our superior advance- 
ment in all kinds of useful knowledge, yet we ought not therefore to 
contemn the people of Asia, from whose researches into nature, works 
of art, and inventions of fancy, many valuable hints may be derived 
for our own improvement and advantage.” But will any person at all 
acquainted with the subject assert, that sufficient data have been yet 
coliected from which it can be reasonably deduced that the expectations 
of Sir William Jones were unfounded ? 

Had the Reviewer reflected for a moment, it must have occurred to 
him that inquires into the literature and science of nations can be only 
prosecuted with success by persons who have been accustomed to such 
researches from their youth, and who have leisure to dedicate to them. 
For had the learned men of Holland and Germany, who have thrown so 
much light on all that relates to antiquity, been officers, collectors, and 
judges, instead of professors, it is very evident that the world would 
have been deprived of their valuable labours. In this country particu- 
larly the want of previous preparation is the greatest obstacle to such 
inquiries ; for an officer leaves school before he is fifteen or sixteen 
years old ; civil servants prosecute their studies two years longer, but the 
advantages derived from Haileybury College are still problematical ; 
and the longer time that medical gentlemen remain at home is of course 
applied to acquiring a knowledge of their own profession. But these 
classes form the chief part of Indian society; for the number of legal 
and mercantile gentlemen is very limited, and their peculiar avocations 
prevent them from cultivating Oriental literature. 

Unless, therefore, the Reviewer can show that the innumerable works 
contained in the different languages of Asia have been carefully examined 
by persons competently skilled, his argument, that, because nothing 
valuable has been yet discovered in Oriental science or letters (were it 
even the case), nothing valuable can be discovered, must be considered 
as highly absurd. To decide this question, data are still required, and 
that Literary Societies are admirably calculated for collecting such data, 
the Mémoires de |’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres are alone 
a sufficient proof. But in judging of such Transactions as are published 
in India, it ought never to be torgotten that the papers contained in them 
are written, not by professed Literati, but by persons denied the benefit 
of a complete education, deprived of access to libraries, and engaged in 
professional duties. To the merit, therefore, of ‘‘ Literary Essays,” 
such papers make no pretensions; and all that can be reasonably ex- 
pected in them are, a certain degree of originality, grammatical correct- 
ness, and perspicuity. Nor is the value of such paper to be estimated 
by its own contents, but by a reference to the subject, which the in- 
formation contained in it may tend still further to elucidate. 

Your own knowledge, however, of Indian society, will convince you 
that nothing is more likely to discourage the exertions of these Societies 
than such criticisms as those in which this Reviewer has thought proper 


‘to indulge. You know well that there are many persons in this country 


who are perfectly capable, from their talents and acquirements, to com- 
municate much valuable information, but who are prevented from writ- 
ing by the dread of committing themselves. Hence encouragement is 
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a absolutely requisite for drawing forth the latent talent which is widely 

spread throughout India; and a Reviewer, therefore, if he notice works or 
- papers written in this country, and if he be a friend to the extension of 
knowledge, ought for the time to lay aside the sneer and the scalping 
knife, and to confine himself to the proper duty of criticism, the pointing 
out of faults when committed, and the awarding of praise when due. But 
it is evident that for the performance of this duty a competent acquain- 
tance with the subject criticised is indispensable ; while for the purpose 
. of urging objections, and of censure, ignorance and prejudice are fully 
sufficient, 

At the same time, this systematic attack on Oriental Literature, 
through the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, by the British ee j 
Critic, seems quite inexplicable. For the incapacity of the writer of these s 
, critiques to perform the task assigned to him, even so as to conceal his 
) utter ignorance of the subject, must be self-evident; and hitherto, what- 
| ever other faults might be ascribed to Reviews, the articles contained in 
| them have at least borne the appearance of having been written by 
persons who were acquainted with what they were writing about. But 
an exception occurs in this instance ; and, as it would seem, solely for 
the purpose of repressing inquiry into the literature and science of that 
part of the world, from which it is universally admitted that all literature 
and science originally proceeded. This must appear passing strange, 
and it must therefore be hoped in charity, that the conductors of this re- 
spectable Review will perceive the absurdity of their conduct, and that 
they will hereafter adopt a different style of criticism, should they think 
it worth their while to notice any other works on Oriental Literature. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Gyous. 
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Tlow dearer far than day, is day’s sweet close !— 
& Its breeze is balm unto the wounded soul, 
That feels x kindred peace—a mild repose 
’Mid nature’s soft tranquillity. ‘The spells that stole 
The mind from loftier aspirations—now 
Are powerless and past—the cheated bosom blest 
With transient calm, joys with a holier glow 
Meanwhile each finer impulse of the breast, 
Kindness with love and gratitude profound, 
To Him who gave alternate morn and night— 
The sun to wheel his life-reviving round— : 
And yon sweet Orb! to pour her glory bright. , * 
These are the transports of thy votaries, Even ! 
These are thy charms, that win the soul to heaven. 











LETTER FROM MAJOR MOOR, ON THE CASE OF THE PARSEE 
MERCHANT BOMBAY. 
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To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 







Sir,—In your last Number you have given an article, under the 
title of * Fraudulent and Diseracetul Transactions in the Government of 
Bombay ;” in the “ practical illustration” of which you have introduced 
the case of Cursetjee Monackjee, a Parsee merchant of Bombay. Any 
one reading that article, must, | think, be impressed with the feeling that 
I (the then Garrison Storekeeper, Capt. Moor) was a participator in the bi 
wrong, alleged to have been done to Cursetjee Monackjee. I have, 
therefore, to request of you to admit into the pages of the next, or an 
early succeeding Number of your Herald, this my endeavour to excul- 
pate myselt from the charge thus made against me: and | trust to your 
sense of justice in not refusing to let the public hear, through the same 
medium, the defence of him, whom you have been induced to condemn E 
unheard. ' 

You have seen fit to say (I omit that portion of the passage which 
does not immediately bear on what I have to complain of ) that— 
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Captain Moor applied to Cursetjee Monackjee, the unfortunate Parsee, and 
succeeded in purchasing from him, on the pretence of its being a private trans- 

. action, and for private purposes, alarge supply of rice at the then depreciated 
price, which was two rupees per bag less than the price agreed to be paid by the 
3ombay Government, for the supplies to their military department : and which, 
indeed, would have been paid, had it not been purchased under this pretence of 
its being for a private and altogether distinct purpose. Nevertheless, this rice, 
when bought, to the extent of 34,000 bags, was actually sent off through the mili- 
tary department of Bombay, to General Wellesley’s army; by which the un- 
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happy Parsee was literally defrauded of 76,000 rupees, on that transaction alone, ui 
every bag being had from him, on the understanding of its being a private sale, 

and for a private purpose, unconnected with their commissariat demands, at two 
rupees per bag less than the proper’price; Captain Moor himself ackuowledging, ke 


when the matter was referred to him by Government, that it was from motives 
of policy (so printed) he concealed the fact of the rice being required and sup- 
plied for the military department.—p. 197. 


I lament, Sir, that I am compelled to ask you to concede to me so 
much space in your pages as may suflice to enable me to repel the insi- 
nuations, or rather the direct charge, contained in the paragraph just 
quoted, as well as in some others that | shall notice presently. You will 
perceive that my own exculpation is not all 1 aim at. ; 

The transactions adverted to, occured in 1802. I then held the office . 


ah | 1 If we had a disposition to condemn the writer unheard, the same feeling 
‘i would induce us to suppress all mention of his letter now. Nothing, however, 
{ can be more remote from our general wish aud practice than this, We comment- 
i) ‘ ed on the transactions, as they were described in the Judgment of Sir Edward 
Bal) West, and the Letter of the Parsee Merchant himself. Whenever the facts stated 
. et all Jn these were erroneously set forth, the inferences drawn from them must be de- 
. fective ; but a judge can only decide on the evidence produced before him ; and 
2 a public writer is as liable to receive imperfect or erroneous evideuce as a judge ; 
the situation of each in such cases is nearly the same: both can only pro- ; 
noufice on as much as they know. ‘ . 
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of Garrison Storekeeper * and Commissary of Provisions at Bombay. 
Cursetjee Monackjee had a contract with that Government for the ex- 
élusive supply of rice for the military department,f as you have detailed 
in the above quoted page. I received orders, immediately from the 
Governor, to purchase a quantity of rice. [tis very probable that [ was 
at the time told for what purpose ; for in the daily, indeed almost hourly 
intercourse which [ had with the Governor, pending important supplies 
and services, and fromthe usual confidential and unreserved nature of 
our communications on such matters, it is not likely that such informa- 
tion was withheld from me, although I cannot positively say whether it 
was or not. The rice in question made a part, and probably no great 
part, of a requisition from General Wellesley for the supply of his army 
then about to approach hostilely the capital of the Mahratta empire. 
Every one must perceive the expediency of such important movements 
being kept from public knowledge: this movement imperatively required 
secrecy. On these occasions of supply, out of the usual routine of my 
office, I acted as confidential agent of the Governor. In the ordinary 
routine of official business, my orders came through the Military Board, 
under whose control my office was immediately placed. [ am not 
aware that this variation in the channel of my receiving such orders 
makes any difference on the main point of alleged injury to Cursetjee 
Monackjee, as to the breach of contract. My orders were to obtain 
the rice on the best terms for the public service. Had nothing farther 
been said than merely giving me the order to procure the rice, I should 
have resorted to the contractor, as I was in the habit of doing pursuant 
to my, general instructions. It is likely that 1 brought to the notice of 
the Governor the price of rice in the market, in reference to the contract 
price, and the probability of remonstrance on the part of the contractor. 
At the time of which I speak, it is possible that the Governor and I were 
the only persons in Bombay who knew of the requisition or the cause of 
it. I do not except even the members of Government or the Secretary. 
On some occasions, when the Governor deemed secrecy of vital import- 
ance, I have been placed in this undesirable predicament. 

Could I, under these circumstances, have told the contractor or any 
one, for what purpose the rice was wanted? He, no doubt, inquired 
anxiously, as the question involved a serious sum to him, and it is pro- 
bable (I am compelled from the nature of the case, in regard to lapse of 
time, to speak oftefi of probabilities,) that I postponed satisfying him on 
that point. The “ motives of policy” on my part were public motives. 
As to my having “ purchased it from him under pretence of its being a 
private transaction, and for private purposes,” as has been stated, I posi- 





* Its designation was soon after altered to that of Commissary General._— 
Capt. M. 

+ I cannot quote the express words, whether ‘‘ the Military Department,” or 
* their Military Department,’’ or what they were.— Capt. M. 

2 We never supposed that the concealment, from motives of policy, originated 
with Capt. Moor; but that he merely fulfilled the wishes of his superiors ; other- 
wise we should have fixed the strength of our censure on him, and not on his 
masters, as we have done. The fault was not in his concealing the destination 
of the rice—that might have been extremely proper; but in the Government af- 
terwards acting upon the understood notion that it was not for military purposes, 
and thereby depriving the Parsee of his claim to the full contract price for it, as 
Sie h, 
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tively deny it. There was nothing “ surreptitious” in my “ mode of 
gaining this supply for Lord Wellesley’s army.” (p. 197.) The mere no- 
tion of such a thing could never have been entertained by any one ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of the case. It would really be a 
ridiculous supposition. It was morally impossible that I could want such 
a quantity of rice for private purposes. If 1 had obtained it under such 
a pretence, the fact of its issue for a public purpose, a fact not to be 
concealed, a fact as open to Cursetjee Monackjee as to myself and 
twenty or thrice twenty people in and about my office, where Cursetjee 
himself usually passed part of every day, would in due time have thrown 
the useless falsehood in my face. He must have known it was for a 
public purpose, although, under my necessary reservation, he could only 
suspect it was for an immediate military purpose. Your view of this 
point of the case is, | admit, in part borne out by a passage in Cursetjee 
Monackjee’s Letter to the Bombay Government, to which I shall pre- 
sently farther allude.* 

At the time of which I speak, that of purchasing the rice, or rather 
of receiving the order (for some days may have intervened), | think I can 
say that I had never seen the contract between the Bombay Government 
and Cursetjee. It was of no consequence, perhaps, whether I had or 
not. With the technical construction of its clauses I had no concern. 
Whenever the contractor saw or suspected a breach of contract, to his 
harm, he probably remonstrated with me, and enforced his remonstrance 
by producing his contract. Finding that I could not redress the alleged 
injury, his remonstrance, in due time, caine of course under the notice 
of the Government. 

The supplies of provisions, through my oflice, for distant armies in 
Egypt. &c. had been very great ; and probably were so for the approach- 
ing army under General Wellesley ; for which, although at a great dis- 
tance, precautionary depots were now, on his requisitions, under forma- 
tion. For some articles Government had contracts; others I purchased 
in the best way I could. It appears that on this occasion I resorted to 
Cursetjee Monackjee for the rice in question, as a person who would sup- 
ply me as cheaply as any one ; leaving the construction of his contract 
and the alleged breach of it to the law officers, if called on, of Govern- 
ment. 

Here let me state, that if you, or any one, suppose pecuniary con- 
siderations to have influenced me on this occasion, you are wrong. 
Whether I received the rice in question from Cursetjee Monackjee as 
contractor, or by purchase (in what you call “‘ this surreptitious mode”), or 
bought it from any one else, or did not receive or purchase it at all, made 





3 This is all that-we desire to be conceded to us. If, by private purpose, be 
meant unmilitary purpose, or any other use which occasioned it not to be acom- 
missariat supply, so as to cause to the coutractor a loss of his proper contract 
price, this, as far as the Government was concerned, was not merely a decep- 
tive concealment, but as the sequel proved, a positive injury. We never sup- 
posed for a moment that Major Moor bought the rice on his own account, or 
that he could have derived any profit whatever from the transaction. It was the 
parties subsequently refusing to pay the contract price who were chiefly to blame. 
And if our first view of the case was borne out by Cursetjee Monackjee’s Letter 
to the Bombay Government, we have fulfilled our duty to both parties in stating 
it to the best of our knowledge, ‘ 7 
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not the difference of a rupee to me. I gained nothing by the measure ; 
and contemplated no gain, in whatever manner it was carried into effect. 
My buying it from Cursetjee Monackjee, was so far doing him a piece of 
service, as he would at any rate gain his mercantile profit on the supply, 
whatever might be the result of his remonstrance as to the alleged breach 
of contract. Would it not have been extreme folly in me, if, conscious 
of having a deed of darkness in hand, to the injury of Cursetjee Monack- 
jee, to have bought the rice from him, in a “ surreptious mode,” or in 
any mode? I can take upon myself to say positively, that in my mode of 
purchasing this rice, it was done as openly, and as fairly, and unsurrep- 
litiously, as any purchase I ever made.‘ 

When I examined the contract, | probably found it not so specific 
in its provisions as it might have been; in so far, at least, as not bear- 
ing on the precise point at issue. Whatever my opinion of it might have 
been, I had no motive for concealing it from any one. The subject may 
have been discussed twenty times between the Governor and me ; but it 
is not likely that my opinion on the technical construction of the contract 
was officially asked, *“* when the matter was referred to me,” (p. 139); and 
I “ expressed my opinion that had I indented on the contractor for the 
whole of the rice, he would have been entitled to 110,000 rupees,” (p. 
274.) Such matter, so referred, was not the legal tenor of the contract ; 
but, most likely, a call for a report of the difference or saving to Govern- 
ment, arising from my having purchased the rice at the market price, as 
ordered, instead of receiving it on the terms of the existing contract ; 4 
report easily made, being little else than a question of two and two. 

It is in this place that I wish to offer something in explanation of the 
source of this alleged injury to Cursetjee Monackjee. 

If, as | have stated, there was a deficiency of clearness and precision 
in the terms of the contract, and a doubt was raised as to its real tenor, 
what step could the Bombay Government have taken, when the remon- 
strance from the contractor reached it, but that which it did take— 
namely, to call on the established law officers of the Government for a 
professional opinion on the case? And what was thatopinion? ‘“ That 
as the rice in question was not supplied for the use of the Bombay Army, 
and as the supply to that army only could have been in the contempla- 
tion of the contracting parties where the contract was made, no obliga- 
tion existed binding the Government to take rice for the Madras Army 
from the contractor.’* 

This, I believe, was the substance of the opinion given by the law 
officer—and if so, could the Bombay Government give a sum of public 
money in the teeth of that opinion? What would have been said at the 
time? Had the Governor prepared such a thing, some member of 
Council would in all probability have protested against it—for a portion 
of responsibility rests with each assenting member of Council. But if 
not, what would the Court of Directors have said when the subject came 
under their scrutinizing eye? They would have said something to this 
effect :—“ You have lavishly given away a large sum of public money. 
In a doubtful case as to the legal construction of a clause in a contract, 





4 The observations contained in the preceding note 3, may be repeated here. 
No supposition of private gain to Capt. Moor was ever entertained by us :—the 
gain was to the East India Company : the loss to the Parsee. 
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you very properly took the opinion of established law officers, and you 
have acted in the teeth of it. You ought to have acted in accordance 
with it, and have left the contractor to his remedy.” Would there have 
been any thing unjust or unreasonable in such an animadversion? ° 

I do not mean, either, to cast the blame on the original framer of 
the contract. It was drawn up as usual by the Company's Attorney, 
I dare say in the usual form that had for a series of years been found 
sufficient on similar occasions, of frequent recurrence. But here a 
novel circumstance arose, certainly not in the contemplation of the con- 
tracting parties; to send a supply from Bombay to the Madras army. 
Among all the numerous contracts for supplies to Government, through 
the means of native contractors, | question if in any one such a circum- 
stance is provided for. 

Endeavouring thus to do away any portion of the alleged “ frau- 
dulent and disgraceful transaction,’ from the then Governor of Bom- 
bay, | am doing only what I conceive to be due from me to the memory 
of that excellent man. No one who knew him will believe that he would 
intentionally wrong any one. Above all of the English in India, he was 
known as the friend of the natives. Very few Englishmen are held in 
such grateful remembrance by them. I never can silently hear his cha- 
racter impeached. In the case before us, | am convinced that he acted 
conscientiously from a sense of duiy—and that no portion of the harsh 
epithets used by you can attach to him.° 

In your report of the trial of the cause arising out of this question, 
the Judge is made to say, (p. 269) that “ the plaintiff has been treated 
throughout the whole of this business most unjustly.”—Again--“ Re- 
viewing the whole transaction, I cannot but say that this individual has 
been treated most shamefully.” (ib.) This is, | admit, reasonable ground 
for your adopting the same opinion—and so believing, I cannot but 
commend your zeal in endeavouring to assist the injured individual in 
obtaining redress.’ But 1 cannot accord in the advisableness of using 
such harsh epithets towards others who do not, I think, deserve them. 

It might be also reasonably inferred by you, from some passages in 
Cursetjee Monackjee’s letter to the Bombay Government, given in page 
270 of your last Herald, that he felt himself injured by the part taken by 
me in this matter. The passages to which I allude are in the 3d, 18th, 
and 23d, paragraplis, and it is to these that [ adverted in the latter part 
of the 5th paragraph of my present letter. 

Few natives of India understand or write English so well as Cur- 
setjee Monackjee. Still he is not equal to the composition of that 
letter; nor is he critically aware of the bearing of those paragraphs on me. 

5 The worst part of the transaction is this, however: that after it has been de- 
cided, by competent law authorities, in an open trial, and by a full bench, that the 
Parsee has a just claim for damages, the Bombay Government refuse to pay him. 
Where is their reverence for the laws in this? Alas! with them and their 
honourable masters, they respect the law authorities only when they are on their 
own side: when adverse to them, they can contemn the law as well as other men, 

6 Major Moor himself admits that every member of council has a voice in such 
matters as these. We applied no epithets individually tu any one: we spoke of 
the Government collectively ; and to them as a body (for we know not who were 
fer or who agaiust the measure) all our observations must be taken to apply. 

7 This is all for which we desire to have justice done to us. The rest is matter 
of evidence entirely, ; 
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If he was, I am pretty sure that he would not have allowed them to 
stand. So far from his considering me his enemy on this occasion, I 
believe directly the reverse to be the case; and justly: for thinking him 
to have been aggrieved, I have from first to last wished justice to be 
done towards him; and whenever it has been in my power to do more 
than wish, have interested myself in his behalf 

The Judge is made to say—‘those who composed the Govern- 
ment during the whole of the transactions are passed away. I am 
unwilling to speak harshly of those who are gone.” (p. 269.) But in 
the common acceptation of those terms it is not so. Except the Gover- 
nor, all the then members of Government are | think living; and most 
of the officers also under Government, who had any thing to do with the 
transaction. The Commander-in-Chief, ex-officio, President of the Mili- 
tary Board, and two Mewbers of Council; the other two members, the 
Advocate-General, on whose opinion [ presume the Government to have 
acted ; the Adjutant-General, a Member of the Military Board ; the 
Chief Secretary to Government—all these gentlemen are now in Europe. 
The then Secretary to the Military Board, since Chief Secretary to 
Government, is now a member of Council at Bombay. The Company's 
Attorney who drew up the contract, “ has passed away, and is gene.” 

I may, I think, venture to say, that if the question could be put 
to the survivors of the above official gentlemen, they would one and all, 
to the best of their recollection and knowledge, say that the part taken 
by me has all along been friendly to Cursetjee Monackjee. You have 
used (p. 200) the name of one of the most honourable of men, Sir 
Charles Forbes. He was at Bombay at the time. He has from that 
time to this known my sentiments on this matter. He can tell you that 
we have often conferred on it in Cursetjee’s behalf. Even within these 
few weeks he can tell you that I have applied to him for documents 
which [ believed to, have been in his possession, and obtained them, 
that I might promote, if I could, Cursetjee’s cause, should it unfortu- 
nately come before the King in Council. Sir Charles and I, it is true, 
have not always agreed as to the most advisable measures for Cursetjee 
Monackjee to adopt to obtain redress : but our views, and wishes, and en- 
deavours, tended to the same point—obtaining justice for the man that 
we thought aggrieved. The results thus far do not, [| admit, appear to 
prove the accuracy of my previous opinion, or the wisdom of my advice 
to the plaintiff, on the point of resorting to a Court of Law. 

I may farther, and as the strongest evidence, refer to Cursetjee Mo- 
nackjee’s own letters (notwitastanding the bearing of the passages in 
that above referred to) for his unoffended feeling toward me. He can- 
not divest himself of the notion that I ama person of some influence in 
England ; and almost ever since | have been here, say 18 years, he has 
by frequent letters acquainted me with the progress of his measures, 
views, hopes, fears, &c.—asked my opinion and advice how to proceed, 
and earnestly solicited a continuance of my friendly regard and as- 
sistance, both in this and in other affairs. His last letter to me is of the 
Ist of February 1824, accompanied by a copy of his letter given in your 


- 


m+ ! . . 
last Number, to the Bombay Government (p. 270), in view to my as- 
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§ We have the hest reasons possible for believing this to be strictly true, 
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sistance, should the adjudicated point be brought before the King in 
Council. 

It may not be proper on this occasion to xame—but such of the 
Directors of the East India Company as I have access to, could testify 
how warmly I have advocated Cursetjee’s cause personally and by 
writing, when it has been before the Honourable Court. I do not say 
that such advocacy is altogether correct; but its frequency on very 
many occasions almost conceals its probable impropriety. 

When no question of business has been stirring on either side, we 
have been in the habit of interchanging an annual letter, expressive of 
old friendship, and existing good will. I may add that our acquaintance 
commenced officially, and ripened into esteem and friendship from the 
zeal and integrity which he ever manifested, when such manifestation 
was of import to me and to the public service. We acted together daily, 
perhaps for years after the purchase which has given rise to this 
lengthened process, with undiminished cordiality; and finally parted in 
the same friendly feeling. 1 am glad to perceive that his Lordship the 
Recorder, quoted the testimony which I appear to have officially given 
to the character of Cursetjee Monackjee—*“ of his being a most faithful 
and zealous servant.” (p. 269.) I have said the same of him on all 
occasions, 

To conclude—Let me assure you that, as far as my knowledge and 
belief extend, the number of your Herald to which I have so often refer- 
red, contains the first and only shadow of blame ever imputed to me, 

-from the first moment of the transaction to the present, by any person 
whatever—and you cannot wonder at my anxiety to repel such imputa- 
tion; though you may, with me, lament the length to which | have been 
led to trespass on your columns, Trusting, however, that you will en - 
deavour to find room for my letter, 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Oct. 4, 1824. Ep. Moor. 


In a concluding note on this Letter, which we insert with great pleasure, as 
helping to do justice to more parties than one, we shall embrace an opportunity 
of supplying and correcting some few errors, not noted in Major Moor’s Letter, 
which bear upon the case. 

It was stated that Sir Anthony Buller, the Recorder at Bombay, awarded 
47,000 rupees, with simple interest at 6 per cent.; and it was added by us, that 
supposing the principal to have been correct, the award ought to have been with 
compound interest at 9 per cent. We have since learnt, that the latter was 
the award which the Recorder really intended to give, and that this view of the 
case was admitted by him to be just; but sitting on the bench with the Mayor 
and Aldermen, who constitute with him the Recorder’s Court, he was overruled 
by the majority, and their opinioa consequently prevailing, formed the verdict of 
the Court. 

With regard to that part of the proceedings which occurred under Sir Edward 
West’s Recordership, the following additional circumstances have since come to 
our knowledge. When the decision had been given by this Judge in favour of 
the Parsee merchant, the Bombay Government wished to move for a new trial, 
on the ground that their own Advocate-General, Me. Norton, had not brought 
forward the strong grounds of their case. The Recorder expressed his willing- 
ness to grant a new trial, if good grounds for such a step could be shown, but 
rejected the ground here set up as totally inadmissible : as indeed it must appear 
to every one; forif the dissatisfaction of a losing party with the conduct of their 
counsel! were a sufficient reason, there would be no end to the demands for new 
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trials in every possible case. He is understood, however, to have signified his 
readiness, notwithstanding the rejection of the claim to a new trial, to give the 
whole case a rehearing in chambers, if both parties should voluntarily apply to 
him for that purpose, to let the Advocate-General renew his defence, and to sit as 
an arbitrator in the case, on the understanding that in so doing no further pro- 
ceedings would be urged in Court. The Native, however, was satisfied with the 
verdict: and the Bombay Government, being dissatisfied, determined to appeal. 
We sincerely hope the result will be, that the Parsee will obtain even the amount 
of interest which Sir Edward West thought it necessary to deduct for the reasons 
before given. 

It has subsequently also come to our knowledge, that the Parsee alluded to in 
Parliament, as threatened with being sent off the island, if he did not relinquish 
a profitable bargain that he had made with the Bombay Government, was not the 
injured Cursetjee Monackjee, but another equally respected individual, who, 
like the former, had been of the greatest service to the British interests in that 
quarter, and who received insults aud threats for his reward. There are no doubt 
many others, besides these, known to residents in India: but till the press of 
that country is free, and subject to the laws only for whatever it may publish, we 
can only hear of acts of oppression by accident and by degrees. ; 

As a typographical error of some consequence, it should be noted, that at 
p- 192, of our last number, in the contrasted parts of Mr. Elphinstone’s letter, on 
one side, the words, ‘‘ It would be likely to inflame the Natives,” and on the 
other side, the words, ‘* which is the very essence of freedom,”’ ought to have 
been included within brackets—thus [ ], as being, not the exact words of the 
writer, but consequences following the arguments advanced by him; as may be 
seen in p, 244, in Capt. Seely’s arguments, close of No, 1. 





SONNET, 


Tent is exulting pride, and holy mirth 
In Freedom's kindling eye! Her radiant smile 
Illumines now this glory-haunted isle, 

The Queen of nations! Halo of the earth! 


Impassioned orisons are breathing forth, 
And lofty aspirations! Phantoms vile, 
That chill the feeble spirit, and defile 
The springs of thought and feeling in their birth— 


Fade in the morning beam, and lose the power 

That made us willing slaves! Fair Reason’s light 
is bursting through the clouds that darkly lour, 

And hide the face of Heaven! O’er the night 
Of slumbering millions—oh! transcendent hour !— 

The sun of Liberty is rising bright! 


D. L. Rrcmarpson. 
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REMARKS ON A LETTER CONTAINED IN 
THE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 


In the last number of the Asiatic Journal was inserted a letter from a 
correspondent, under the signature of Jusrrr1a, relating to the claim of 
Mr. Marjoribanks, and the debate which had already taken place on 
that subject at the India House. The dastardly conduct of the writer 
of that letter would scarcely entitle him to the courtesy of ‘any notice 
whatever from our pen. It is for the sake of others, however, rather 
than himself, that we condescend to advert to it at all. 

He commences his epistle by saying that he attended the Court of 
Proprietors in person on the 22d September, Had this been really the 
ease, he possessed a full opportunity of expressing openly, and with all 
the responsibility of an honest man, whatever sentiments he might have 
entertained on the subject. But he knows well that he dared not, at 
the peril of what he evidently regards with much care, have openly 
uttered in person what he has so bravely ventured to do under the cloak 
of secrecy and concealment. He says also, that he should be unable to at- 
tend the Court on the day fixed for the then ensuing debate, and therefore 
he adopts this mode of putting his sentiments on record. But the masked 
slanderer should be told that anonymous accusations are no substitute 
for what honest men would freely utter in their own persons, 
and the eyes of all the world; and the bare assertions of Jusriria, 
of whom no one knows any thing but that he-is afraid to avow himself 
openly to those whom he accuses, can have no weight whatever, when 
compared with the delivery of his sentiments by some known and re- 
sponsible individual in the Proprietors’ Court. If Mr. Kinnaird or Mr. 
Hume were obliged to leave London, and desired to place on record what 
they would wish to say at any. approaching debate, they would not do 
this anonymously, any more than members of the House of Lords entering 
a protest against certain proceedings which they could not attend in person, 
would do so under a fictitious name. Where mere difference of opinion 
only is expressed, there can be no objection to anonymous writings, as 
opinions are valuable or worthless without reference to the name or 
character of those who entertain them ;.but when serious accusations 
affecting character are preferred, the man who adopts the secfet and 
irresponsible channel of anonymous communication to effect his purpose, 
must be a base and unmanly wretch, unworthy of the confidence of his 
fellowss 

It is not our intention to touch here upon the merits of Mr. Marjori- 
banks’s case ; the second debate, a full report of which will be found in 
another place,.entering into that question fully. We shall confine our- 
selves merely to such parts of this writer's letter, as appear to us fo re- 
quire more immediate notice, for which purpose we shall make a few 
short extracts, and comment on them as we proceed. 

With regard to Mr. Buckingham (says the writer) a very few observations will 
be sufficient 10 show the absurdity and weakness of his arguments. He com- 
mences his speech bv profanely quoting a portiow of sacred writ, for which he 
had not even the apology of its being at all apposite to the exemplification he 
desired to draw. 

It is somewhat unfortunate for the reputation of the Asiatic Journal, 
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as a faithful reporter of the debates that take place at the India House, 
that, on turning to the report of the debate on this occasion, at page 
412, of the same number that contains the letter from which the pre- 
ceding extract is given, not a word of this allusion to ‘sacred 
writ” occurs, nor is even a hint given of the reason why the reporter 
has omitted it, At page 310 of the last number of the Oriental Herald, 
the reader, if he be curious in this particular, will see the passage ad- 
verted to by the writer, and passed over by the Asiatic Journal reporter. 
It was not, however, as the former asserts, a quotation of ‘a portion of 
sacred writ;” and as to its being “‘ profanely”’ introduced, we can only 
say that the assembly to which it was addressed, must then have been 
extremely insensible of the profanity, as it was listened to with great 
attention, and did not incur even the most gentle murmur of disappro- 
bation from any quarter whatever, In the minds of some men, however, 
any use of the scriptures, which goes to convict them of impropriety or 
inconsistency, is called “ profane;” and if even a clergyman should be 
reminded of his duty, when about to inflict a wound on the reputation 
of another, by the quotation of some passage against “ backbiting and 
slandering,” he would no doubt call it a profane and unholy perversion 
of the sacred text. This is probably not far from the true state of the 
case in the present instance. The writer continues— 

He (Mr. Buckingham) denied the supporters of the grant any right to rest 
their belief on the character of Mr. Marjoribanks ; “ for,’’ said he, ‘ peblic cha- 
racter is nothing:”’ and cited a lamentable case to prove that a man might at 
one time hold a good character ; but that was no surety that it would continue. 


What is meant by the first part of this sentence—a right to rest belief 


on character—we do not clearly understand : the expression is certainly 
not a happy one; and may mean either less or more than it conveys. 
But the assertion which follows, of our having said “ public character 
is nothing,” is a glaring and unpardonable falsehood :—the expressions 
used were these, “Amongst all the fallacies by which men are deceived, 
none is more prejudical than this, that reputed good character is a gua- 
rantee against all possible misconduct ;” and again, “ to set up reputed 
high personal character as a reason why no scrutiny should be permitted, 
and neither acts nor motives inquired into, is a fallaey of the most per- 
nicious kind.” —Let this serve as a specimen of the veracity of the wri- 
ter in question, who could torture such expressions as these into the 
assertion he has founded on them,—The writer continues : 

This perhaps is a specimen of Oriental logic ; but I would ask Mr. Buckingham 
whether, in hiring a servant, character does net weigh with him? and when for 
a series of years an unimpeached character has been maintained, it is a presump- 
tion that the party cannet descend to the base arts that have been’so liberally 
charged upon Mr. Marjoribanks ? 

We do not know the distinction between Oriental and Occidental logic ; 
but if it be as wide as the distinction between this writer's assertions and the 
truth, it must be great indeed, !n reply tothe question asked, we may safely 
reply, that in hiring a servant, reputed good character would have its 
due weight ;. but it would not preveut an inquiry into the justice of such 
servant's claims, if he were subsequently to present to his master a de- 
mand tor wages while he had been abseat for two or three years on an 
excursion of pleasure with his friends in some distant country. This is 
a parallel case; and if no excellence of character would prevent a 
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master from inquiring into an unjust demand in one instance, s9 neither 
ought it todo so in another. ‘The “ base arts” which are said to have 
been charged on Mr, Marjoribanks, are simply these: that he believes 
he has a fair claim for remuneration on the Court, while other persons 
think he has no such claim, and each tries the question by reasons to be 
shown on either side in a debate. No one, that we ever heard of, im- 
putes more to Mr. Marjoribanks than this: that his demand is unsup- 
ported by suflicient grounds; and whoever believes this, is bound as an 
honest man, to resist them. The stab of the assassin in the dark, is 
seen in the short sentence that follows; and which is appended to the 
extract given before, as if to close the sentence with more effect. It is 
this— 

But Mr. Buckingham (says the writer) cannot be ignorant of the value of cha- 
racter, or to! the evils which its loss entails, 

The writer of this base and unfounded insinuation, would not have 
dared to utter this sentence in open Court, and in the face of the indivi- 
dual whom he thus secretly calumniates. Mr. Buckingham’s character 
has been more slandered than that of any man perhaps who ever resided 
in India; and it is more than probable that this calumny proceeds from 
the pen of one hackneyed in the trade, and well prepared for his voca- 
tion by a long course of secret practice in the East. But Mr. Bucking- 
ham has at least this satisfaction, which it is not the good fortune of all 
men to enjoy, that after one of the most severe ordeals to which any 
man’s character could be subjected, in a country where high premiums 

“of reward were offered for the most bitter aud rancorous calumnies 
that could be invented and applied, he came through a discussion of 
many months, and a legal investigation of a Court of Justice, without a 
single stain; while his calumniators were pronounced guilty, from the 
bench, and made to pay the penalty of their crimes by the sentence of 
the law. If this be “ to know the evils which the loss of character en- 
tails,” we are proud of that knowledge; but if the writer means his 
base insinuation as applicable to any other event than this, we fling the 
imputation back into his teeth with scorn, and tell him plainly, he is an 
unmanly dastard, who dares not support bis accusation by his name. 





LINES, 


Written by moonlight on a pillar of ihe Ruins of Rajhmahal, in the 
East Indies. 


Hatt, stranger, hail! whose feet may haply stray 
*Mid paths of ‘Time, where Ruin marks his way, 
When sullen moans the solemn midnight bird, 
And the gaunt jackal’s harsher cry is heard ; 

If thine the soul with pious impulse fraught, 

In Fancy’s vision rapt, and holy thought, 

To thee these mouldering walls a voice shall raise, 
And sadly tell how earthly pride decays, 

How human hopes, like human works depart, 

And leave behind—the ruins of the heart! 





1 So printed in the Asiatic Journal, 
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RIGHT OF THE NATION TO ABOLISH AT ONCE THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY'S CHARTER, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Oct. 25, 1824. 

WHATEVER opinions may be entertained with regard to the 
freedom of the press in India, there seems to be but one opinion as to the 
public advantage which must follow from a full and free discussion of 
East Indian politics through the medium of the English press. The pub- 
lic obligation, therefore, to the Oriental Herald, is of no small extent, 
which, during its short existence, has introduced so many subjects of 
real national importance, and respecting which, the nation cannot remain 
much longer quiescent. 

I shall feel flattered by obtaining your permission occasionally to con- 
tribute to so patriotic a purpose. 

There is one misapprehension, however, into which yourself, as well as 
Mr. Hume and some of the most enlightened speakers in the India 
House, have been betrayed, and which it is absolutely essential to remove, 
before any decisive propositions can be laid down, or any really useful 
discussion take place :—I mean the erroneous supposition that the present 
Charter must of necessity continue to the year 1833; or to the end of its 
present nominal grant. Such is not the law with respect to charters. 
The legal term of their existence, is their continuing to operate for the 
public good :—this is the declared object of all such grants, as well as 
the declared condition of their duration. 

Upon the law of this subject, as well as upon a series of facts, bring- 
ing the East India Company within its rule, I may trouble you hereafter ; 
sutiice it for the present to say, that the General Court has uniformly pro- 
fessed to receive its charter but on condition of its continuing to be con- 
sistent with the general good of the nation;—that so far back as the 
year 1793, the late Lord Melville, in arguing for a renewal of the char- 
ter, expressly laid it down as constitutional Jaw, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would at all times feel at liberty, and, indeed, consider it 
their bounden duty, to advise its revocation, should it appear to them that 
the national interest required it. 

The late Earl of Buckinghamshire, who negotiated the renewal in 
1813, was more explicit on this head, and gave the Chairman of that 
day, and those who waited upon him, clearly to understand, that Govern- 
ment would feel at liberty, at any period of the stipulated twenty years, 
to recommend to Parliament any alteration in its terms, whether regard- 
ing principle or pra@tice, which an alteration in the times might seem to 
require. Some change in the fundamental principles of preceding charters, 
at that time took place ; others were debated ; and several direct departures 
from the charter, as it came out in 1813, have since been insisted upon 
by Government, and quietly submitted to by the Company. 

The recegnition of his Majesty’s territorial right over every part of the 
dominions of the Company, was for the first time insisted on in 1813 ; 
the charters of 1784 and 1793, professedly waived that consideration 
as matter of doubt. The putting an end to the anomaly of a “ Mer- 
chants’ Army” was at first insisted on, and at last only conditionally 
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- The rough waters lave ; 
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submitted to on the part of Government. The conferences, discussions, 
and debates of that day, are all in print, and may afford matter of refer- 
ence, as we shall advance in the consideration of this most important 
subject; and help to satisfy Parliament and the Public whether, since 
1813, or, indeed, for a much longer period, the great interests of the 
British and Indian Empire, or the sordid and selfish purposes of a 
handful of individuals, have been most consulted ¢ 
A Catm OBSERVER. 










































NOTE OF TITE EDITOR, 


liaving received this letter at the late period of the month indicated by the date, 
and after the greater portion of our present Number had gone to the press, we have 
displaced other matter, previously prepared, in order to make room for its imme- 
diate insertion,—conceiving its views to embrace a subject of the very highest im - 
poitance. We have neither space nor time to say more at present, than to express 
our great obligation to the intelligent writer,and to assure him that we shall look 
with no ordinary anxiety for further contributions from his able pen. 





THE PIRATE, 


IIs red flag flies 
O’er the dark blue wave, 
And his vulture prow 


There is crime on his brow 
And blood on his hand, 
And many have fallen 
’Neath his bullet and brand. 
Yet one is weeping who knew him, when 
He lived and loved with his fellow men. 


Alas! that day 
Is gone for ever, 
Its brightness again 
Can cheer him never: 
The light that he followed 
Is feeble and dim, 
And the grave is hollowed 
Both for his and him. 
For she that hath wept will weep no more : 
The moment of anguish for ever is o’er. 


A corse now swings 
With the midnight air, 
And the day-winds play 
’Neath the raven hair; 
’Tis the spiller of blood, 
The scourge of the main, 
He will ne’er on the flood 
Hold his riot again. 
He hangs o’er the waters—and none will shed 
The tear of sorrow for the murderer dead. 





D, 
















































DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


On Wednesday, Sept. 29, a Special Ge- 
neral Court of Proprietors was held at the 
East India House, for the purpose of con- 
firming the resolutions agreed to at the 
former Court, held on the 22d September. 


The minutes of the last Court having 
beed read, 


Mr. S. Dixon rose and said—I observe 
that a word is made use of in the report 
of the proceedings of the last Court, 
which, in my opinion, there is no occa- 
sion to retain. 1 allude to the term 
** considerablej’’ debate which is said to 
have preceded the adoption of the motion 
relative to Mr. Marjoribanks’s allowance, 
and I cannot see what necessity there is 
to characterize the debate in any way. 

The CuatrMan.—I think it will be ad- 
mitted by every person who was present, 
ou the occasion alluded to, that the de- 
hate which took place is entitled to the 
term ‘‘ considerable,”’ but as the hon, 
Proprietor objects’ to it, it shall be 
struck out. 

The Chairman then said—The object 
for which this Court is summoned, is 
for the Proprietors to confirm the three 
resolutions agreed to by them at the last 
Court, the two first unaniniously, and the 
last after a good deal of discussion, in 
which much acuteness was displayed on 
both sides. As an hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) who is not now in his place, has 
signified his intention of demanding a 
ballot on the last question, | shall not 
trouble the Court with any observations 
on the subject, but shall merely perform 
the duty which is marked out tor me, by 
moving that the Court confirm the reso- 
lution of the General Court of the 22d 
September, approving the resolution of 
the Court of Directors of the 7th of July 
last, granting a pension of 300/. per ann, 
to Mrs. Francklyn, formerly the widow 
of Major General Stevenson of the Ma- 
dras Establishment. 

‘This motion was carried unanimously, 

The Cnatrman.—The uext question 
in order is that of the grant to Mr. J. 
Marjoribanks, but as it has met with op- 

sition, I shall defer it, in order to af- 
ord every opportunity for its discussion, 
and will proceed to the resolution which 
appoints Mr. R. M. Leeds to the post of 
steward and purveyor at the Company’s 
Estate at Addiscombe. [Some interrup- 
tion was here occasioned by General 
Thornton rising with the intention of 
addressing the Court.} I beg leave to in- 
timate to the gallant General that | am 
at presemt; in possession of the Court, 
and to assure him that at the proper time 
he will have an oppertunity of speaking. L 
now move that the Court do coufirm the 


resolution of the General Court of the 
22d September, approving the resolution 
of the Court of Directors of the 2Ist 
July last, appointing Mr. Robert Martin 
Leeds purveyor at the Military Seminary, 
and steward of the Company's Estate at 
Addiscombe, with a salary of 400/, per 
annum. 

General THorNTON.—I do not rise to 
speak to the question, but to remark that 
in consequence of the Chairman having 
transposed the order of the resolutions, I 
shall not be able, when the motion re- 
specting Mr. J. Marjoribanks is brought 
forward, to move, as I intended, that 
the Court proceed to the other order of 
the day; as there will then be no other 
order, I shall thus be obliged to move the 
adjournment of the Court. 

The CuainMan.—The gallant General 
must, I think, admit that the course L 
have adopted is the most courteous and 
convenient to all parties; and his object 
will be as well attained by the proposi- 
tion of a motion of adjournment, as by 
his intended amendment. We could not, 
I think, proceed on a better plan. 

Mr. 8. Dixon.—Sir, as a gentleman 
has so recently pledged himself to attend, 
in order to call for a ballot on the ques- 
pe of the grant to Mr. J. Marjoribanks, 
and— 

[As Mr. S. Dixon was speaking, Mr. 
Hume entered the Court, and the hon. 
Proprietor immediately resumed his 
seat. } 

The CuaAinMAN.—The hon. Proprietor, 
who has just entered, is informed that 
ont of courtesy to him I have altered the 
order of the proceedings, and have de- 
ferred the resolution respecting Mr. J. 
Marjoribanks till the last, and have just 
ut the motion on the appointment of 
Ir. R. M. Leeds, 

Mr. Hume.—1 conceive that some mis- 
understanding exists respecting this ap- 
pointment. It was incidentally asked at 
the last Court, whether the salary of 
400/. per annum to be granted to Mr. 
Leeds, was distinct from the profits he 
would realize in the articles he supplied 
to the establishment? Now, as I under- 
stand the matter, the salary is to be 
limited to 400/. a year, and the contracts 
which Mr. Leeds is to make are to be 
done at the lowest possible charge, so as 
to leave him no emolument. 

The CuarrmMan.—The hon. Proprietor 
is quite correct in his conception of the 
question. The salary of Mr. Leeds will 
be 400/. a year, besides a cottage free of 
rent and taxes, with coals, candles, and 
stationery, and he will receive no emolu- 
ment from any other source. Forty 
acres - grass laud will be placed under 
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his control, for the produce of sheep, 
oxen, &c, 

Mr. Lownpes.—I have agreat aversion 
to the use of the term ‘‘ steward.”’ ‘The 
** unjust steward” is spoken of in scrip- 
tare, and I wish the word could be left 
out of the resolution. Why should the 
geutleman not be called merely ** pur- 
veyor”’? It is absurd to style a mana 
steward who has only forty acres of land 
to look after. How will Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk, with his 70,000/. a year, laugh 
at your ‘ steward,” who has to super- 
intend forty acres of land! To apply 
such a term is to attach a vast deal of 
importance to a trifling matter. What- 
ever the reporters may say, | am deter- 
mined to speak my mind boldly and open- 
ly. Let them misrepresent me as they 
like, | defy them to say that I ever be- 
trayed my public principles. I do not 
know why individuals should take liber- 
ties with what I say in this Court. But 
I do not mean to confound all reporters 
together; some of them are gentlemen 
who have been at the Universities, and 
know how toconduct themselves properly. 
I would not mention these persons in the 
same breath with other lowand grovelling 
reporters connected with the public press. 

Interruption.] I have a right to feel 


indignant when I am so misrepresented 
in some of the papers, ministerial as well 
As 1 pang 


After an observation from the Chair- 
man, which we could not collect, the 
motion was agreed to, 


GRANT TO MR, MARJORIBANKS. 


The CnHairMAN observed that the 
subject which now remained to oc- 
cupy the attention of the Court, was 
the confirmation of the resolution of 
the last General Court, with respect to 
Mr. Marjoribanks’s claim. He would 


therefore move that this Court do con- 


firm the resolution of the General 
Court of the 22d September, approving 
the resolution of the Court of Direetors 
of the I4th July last, granting to Mr. 
James Marjoribanks, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, the sum of 69,026 rupees. 
General ‘Thornton —Sir, I will not 
occupy the time of the Court for many 
minutes on this subject, because it occa- 
sioned much discussion when it was last 
before the Court. On that occasion 
every point was so well handled by my 
hon. friend, the Member for Aberdeen, 
that it will be umnecessary for me to 
trouble you with many observations. I 
will attempt at once to get rid of the bu- 
siness by moving that the Court do ad- 
journ, It appeared to me from what was 
stated at the last Court, that there was 
#o ground whatever for maintaining that 
Mr. Marjoribanks was compelled by ne- 
cessity to come to England. It appears 
to me that it was more a matter of choice 
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than of necessity, and therefore | am of 
opinion that this motion for confirming 
the resolution of the last Court ought to 
fall to the ground. I am willing to do 
any thing that is proper in favour of Mr. 
Marjoribanks and his family; but the 
proposed proceeding does appear to me 
so fraught with inconvenience and dan- 
ger, that I feel bound to oppose it by 
moving the question of adjournment. | It 
is clear that Mr. Marjoribanks might, if 
he had thought proper, have conformed 
with the quarantine laws. He obtained 
permission from Lord Charles Somerset 
to go on board another vessel, but of that 
vermission he did not choose to avail 
iimself. (Hear.) I wish to know whe- 
ther the servants remained at Table Bay 
after Mr. Marjoribanks sailed for this 
country? If they did, why then could 
he not have remained also? Since he 
has not thought proper to pursue that 
course, We must come to the conclusion 
that there existed a strong temptation 
for him to come to England, to which he 
yielded. [ am sorry for it; but Mr. 
Marjoribanks must be answerable for his 
own acts. 1 wish to get rid of the ques- 
tion in the civillest_ manner possible, 
namely, by a motion of adjournment. It 
is necessary to make a stand on the pre- 
sent occasion, to check attempts of a 
similar nature. (Hear.) If we do not do 
so, it is impossible to say where the evil 
will terminate. (Hear, hear.) As the 
most courteous and couvenient mode of 
treating the question, | move ** that this 
Court do now adjourn.” 


The amendment having been seconded, 


Mr. Lownpbes said—Sir, I do not com- 
prehend the reason of throwing so many 
obstacles in the way of granting this 
sum to Mr. Marjoribanks, towhich, had 
he remained at the Cape, he would have 
been unquestionably entitled. (Hear.) 
This motion will not deprive the Com- 
pany of a single shilling more than the 
would have had to pay if he had stayec 
at the Cape. If there has been a little 
coquetting on the oecasion—it Mr. Mar- 
joribanks has manifested a desire to 
visit his native country, and took as an 
excuse the circumstance of an auswer 
not having been returned to a certain 
letter, there is still not ground for re- 
fusing this grant. The excuse put for- 
ward by Mr. Marjoribanks may uot be 
the most valid, but we should in cases of 
this kind make an allowance for the 
feelings of human nature. (Hear, hear.) 
I put it to the gallant General himself, 
ma vty if he was at the Cape of Good 
Hope under the circumstances in which 
Mr. Marjoribanks was placed, and felt au 
ardent attachment for his friends and 
relatives at home, he would not be 
auxious to pay them a visit ? ‘Phere was, 
it is true, some temptation, but when 
the coffers of the Company will not be 









affected, I should like to know why 
there should be all this difficulty :— 


* Why should all this difference be, 
*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee 2” 


How does Mr. Marjoribanks’s staying at 
the Cape, or coming to England, make 
such a difference? It is nothing to us 
where he spends his time. In fact, we 
ought to rejoice if a servant of the Com- 
pany restores himself to health by com- 
ing here, and to consider the indulgence 
as due to him. According to the state- 
ment of an hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Buck - 
ingham) to whom I listened with much 
pleasure on a former occasion, it is usual 
for persous to age repeatedly to the 
Cape from India, and to claim allow- 
ances on their return. Indeed he (Mr.B.) 
had mentioned the case of one individual 
who had gone backward and forward 
four times. What difference could it 
have made if this gentleman had come 
to England instead ? None, in my opi- 
nion; only, it seems, if he had done so, 
he would not have received any allow- 
ances on his return. ‘I cannot discern 
the justice of this distinetion. ‘The con- 
sideration that things would be the of- 
tener called for, the more easy of attain- 
ment they were rendéred, should not 
make us shuggi-h in“doing that which 
is just. [ wish the hon. Proprictor, 
(Mr. B.) as he appears to have the in- 
terest of the’ceuntry so much at heart, 
would lend me his ai@ in abolishing pen- 
sions of every description. My plan is to 
deduct from every mati’s salary a_per- 
centage, from which, when any indi- 
vidual retires from service, he shall re- 
ceive an anuuity.—[The hon. Proprietor 
here resumed, and continued for some 
time his remarks, and again indulged in 
an episode on the miscénduct of re- 
porters, in which he had been before in- 
terrupted by the Chairman.] [ have 
been a proprietor of East India stock for 
twenty-five years, and must certainly, I 
think, be allowed to understand the sub- 
jects which are generally discussed in 
this Court ; and yet the reporters make 
me talk nonsense. Are we to*suffer re- 

orters to come here to put nonsense 
into the mouths of Proprietors ? [I hope 
that, in future, those gentlemen will 
father their own squint-eyed, bandy- 
legged, hump-backed bantlings, and not 
lay them at my door.—[The gravity of 
the Court, which had for some time 
exhibited symptoms of yielding to the 
humour of the worthy Proprietor, could 
not withstand this last sally, and was for 
some time convulsed with laughter.J]—I 
have recommended one of the papers in 
which I hare been misrepresented in 
several places, and I have been the 
means of having it taken in by thirty or 
forty families. Mine isa very hard case, 
I think, to be abused both by the oppo- 
sition and ministerial journals, But this 
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circumstance shows that I am an honest 
and independent man. If [| make an 
indifferent speech, | think common hu- 
manity should induce these gentlemen 
not to make it appear worse than it really 
is. If a portrait-painter were to select 
all the defects of a person’s face, he 
might make a faithful likeness, but it 
would not be an agreeable spectacle for 
the individual or his friends. ‘The word 
*‘ report” is often synonymous with a 
lie; and it really seems as if the word 
** reporters’ was derived from_ that 
source ; for they frequently publish a 
pack of lies. Last session, Mr. Wilber- 
force complained of the reporters misre- 
presenting the speeches delivered in the 
Jouses of Lords and Commons ; and if 
misrepresentations of my speeches con- 
tinue to be published, I shall probably 
feel myself under the necessity of insist- 
ing that the reporters for those papers 
in which the misrepresentations appear 
shall be excluded from the gallery. ‘They 
have no right to thrust themselves into 
every public meeting; it is a matter of 
indulgence for them to sit here, and I 
want them not to abuse it. I hope, 
however, that they will never be pre- 
vented from sending forth to the world 
fair reports of discussions on public sub- 
jects; forthere is nothing I dislike more 
than secrecy. But we must guard against 
the licentiousness of the press. We all 
know that water is a very good thing, 
and yet it may become a curse. This is 
the case with the press. ‘The liberty of 
the press is a great blessing; but its 
liceutiousness is a shocking evil. 

Mr. Lusu rose to order.—For the last 
half hour the hon, Proprietor has been 
indulging in this kiud of declamation, 
which is entirely irrelevant. I hope that 
he will either stick to the question him- 
self, or give way tosome other gentleman 
who will. 

The Cuarrman.—The hon. Proprietor 
complains that he is ee iano by 
the papers, and he certainly could not 
choose a fitter opportunity of commenting 
on it. But he has, I should think, said 
enough on that point to set himself right 
with the Court. 

Mr. Lownprs.—lI_ shall bow to the 
authority of the Chair, and hope, if I 
have indulged in vehement language, the 
Court will take into consideration the 
provocation I have received, and make 
some allowance for the feelings of human 
nature. The treatment that has been 
dealt out to me is enough to make flesh 
and blood complain. I am an advocate 
tur the freedom of the press—I hope it 
may last for ever—but [ maintain, the 
strongest enemies it has to cope with are 
those who encourage its licentiousness 
and make it a vehicle for abuse an 
misrepresentation.— [The hon. Propri- 
etor here touched upon the subject of the 
grant to Mrs, Francklyn].—Those whe 
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form improvident matches should be the 
sufferers for their want of prudence. 
do not mean to deny to ladies the liberty 
of marrying a second time, but they 
should secure—not a QUOD PRO QUO, as 
the newspapers had it, making me even 
speak bad Latin, but a QUID PRO QUO. 
‘The hon. Proprietor sat down repeating 
his admiration of the liberty of the press. 

Mr. BuckInGuaM.-—Amidst much that 
was irrelevant in the observations of the 
hon. gentleman who has just sat down, 
there were two remarks that had strict 
ieference to the matter in discussion; 
and as one of these apparently made 
some impression on the Court, from its 
being hailed with the cry of ** hear,” I 
feel desirous of offering a few observa- 
tions onit, while it is fresh in their recol- 
lection. The hon. Proprietor, in at- 
tempting to apologize for what he evi- 
dently considered to be a_ yielding to 
temptation on the part of Mr. Marjori- 
banks, called upon the Court to bear in 
mind the feelings of human nature,which 
had created in this gentleman a desire to 
visit his native country. The wish is, 
undoubtedly, a vatural and an amiable 
one; but the right to carry it into effect, 
upon any occasion that may offer, is a 
very different question. In a former 
debate, I alluded to the case of Mr. 
Wilkinson, who, time after time, felt it 
sonvenient and agreeable to release him- 
self from the labours of his office, and 
to seek health or pleasure in successive 
voyages to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where, however, he was content to re- 
main, without proceeding further. But 
this is not the case with Mr. Marjori- 
banks. He has chosen to proceed to 
England, knowing that this was beyond 
the limits prescribed to all who expect 
the continued receipts of their pay during 
their absence ; and yet he comes to this 
Court to ask for the whole of the emolu- 
ments to which he would have been 
justly entitled only by remaining at the 
Cape, as his fellow-servants, under simi- 
lar circumstances, continually do. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that Mr.Marjoribanks 
has been influenced by the best feelings 
of the human heart, in yielding to the 
desire of revisiting his native land, he 
has surely no right to claim remunera- 
tion at our hands, for thns giving way to 
temptation, and being unable to com- 
mand his natural inclinations. When the 
the pension to Mrs, Francklyn was pro- 
posed at the last Court, (which I am 
glad to find has been unanimously 
granted,) I remember that the hon. Pro- 
prietor (Mr. Lowndes), who apparently 
opposed the grant, made some observa- 
tions respecting the imprudence of that 
lady, in yielding to temptation, and 
forming a second marriage. But the 
desire of marriage, and of obtaining pro- 
tection, must be as powerful and as na- 
tural in the female sex, as the Jove of 
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pleasure, and the wish to return to one’s 
own native country, arein our own. Yet 
it so happened, that on the occasion 
to which [ allude, a compliance with 
this natural feeling was held forth as 
a matter of reproach in the case of 
Mrs. Francklyn ; and it is now adduced 
as a ground of palliation in that of Mr. 
Marjoribanks, an inconsistency which it 
is not easy to reconcile. (Hear!) The 
whole question of remuneration to ser- 
vants abseut from duty, is oue of the 
greatest importance, It presents a wide 
field, and embraces a variety of consider- 
tions, into which, however, I will not 
at present enter, although I hope the 
time will come, when great revisions and 
improvements will be made in this re- 
spect. The hon.Proprietor (Mr.Lowndes) 
has coutended that, whether Mr, Marjo- 
ribanks continued at the Cape, or came 
to England, must have been a matter of 
indifference. In point of fact this cannot 
be denied: whether he were idle in 
Africa, or idle in Europe, his services to 
the Company must have been equally lost. 
But the law has made an express distine- 
tion between the situation of those who 
keep within certain boundaries, and 
those who go beyond them. It has said, 
clearly and definitively, that the Cape of 
Good Hope, or St. Helena, shall be the 
limit to which the Company’s servants, 
going in search of health or pleasure, 
shall be restricted, if they wish to retain 
their allowances during their absence : 
and this being arule known to all, and 
universally applied in practice, whoever 
zoes beyond it, knows the consequences. 

believe that there are many gentlemen 
within the hearing of this Court, who 
will agree with me, in thinking, that if 
even half the allowances given to the 
Company's servants who remain at the 
Cape, were permitted to be drawn by 
such as might wefer coming to Eng- 
land, not a single individual would con- 
tinue at the Cape, even on his full allow- 
ances; but every one would be found 
eager to take advantage of such an op- 
portunity to revisit his friends and na- 
tive country, and enjoy, if for ever so 
short a period, the superior pleasures 
which these afford. The Cape is, indeed, 
little better than a place of exile. ‘There 
is no society there suited to the habits of 
Indian gentlemen, except that of a small 
circle of Englishmen like themselves, 
whose numbers are constantly fluctuat- 
ing. The invalids, who proceed there, 
contrive to patch up their health, and 
get back to India as soon as they possi- 
bly can: and it is notorious that they 
would never be content to go there at 
all, were it not that going to England is 
attended with the oo of allowances, 
which they are there permitted to retain. 
I have taken some pains to make myself 
acquainted with all the points contained 
in the correspondence relating to the 
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case of Mr. Mavjoribanks, ‘which has 
been laid before the Court; and the con- 
clusion which | am conscientiously 
obliged to draw from it is this: IL believe 
that Mr. Marjoribanks, when he embark- 
ed for the Cape, really intended to re- 
main there, and that his efforts for that 
pompate were those of an honest man ; 
but that the temptation, as it is called, 
of returning to England, was too strong 
fur him to resist, and he yielded to it 
accordingly. He did not, in my opinion, 
avail himself with sufficient promptitude 
of the liberty of transhipment, granted 
to him and his companions by Lord C, 
Somerset; although this operation of 
passing from one vessel to another 
might have been as easily performed by 
Mr. Marjoribanks as by others who are 
in the daily and hourly habit of so doing: 
at least there could have been no more 
difficulty in proceeding from one ship 
to another, than in proceeding from the 
vessel to the shore; aud itis clear, from 
the correspondence, that they would 
readily have undertaken this, and that 
hoats were passing to and fro with safety 
continually. It is not likely, indeed, that 
Lord C. Somerset would require of them 
what was impossible. He must have 
known whether or not the passing from 
the ship in which they were to anyother 
in Table Bay was practicable or net; and 
in detaultof evidence to the contrary, we 
are bound to consider it as perfectly within 
their power. ‘This leads me to the esseuce 
of the question; namely, whether Mr, 
Marjoribanks, who had voluntarily come 
to England, although he might have re- 
mained at the Cape of Good Hope, had 
he chosen so to do, should be paid at the 
same rate as if he had actuaily remained 
at that place, and complied with the re- 
gulations of the service, to which all his 
fellow-servants have, up to the present 
hour, been uniformly and invariably sub- 
jected. The Act of Parliament is expli- 
cit on this point, and the usage is also 
against the claim here set up. On these 
grounds, therefore, [ shall oppose the 
rant. At the same time, I hope that 
the day will soon arrive, when we shall 
be called upon to discuss the great ques- 
tion, whether all the Compauy’s servants, 
let them go where they please for the 
benefit of their health, so that they may 
be restored to their duties as speedily 
and effectually as possible, should not be 
laced upon the same footing. (Hear, 
eer.) t appears to me that justice re- 
quires these senseless distinctions to be 
abolished; and I shall be happy to see a 
more equitable and liberal system, made 
legally applicable to all, take the place 
of the present partial and unjust mode of 
denying even the fairest claims to some, 
and heaping undeserved favours on others. 
(Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Tucker.—Sir, it is stated in one 
of the letters to the Supreme Govern- 
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ment, to be the intention of the Court of 
Directors to take the opinion of the Com- 
pany’s Law Officers on the present ques- 
tion; | should wish to be informed whe- 
ther this step has been taken. Since I 
gave my vote in favour of the grant, at 
the former Court, some doubt has arisen 
in my mind as to our ability to adopt 
this proposition, in conformity with the 
Act 33d Geo. 3. cap. 52, sec. 33. which 
provides, ‘ that if any civil servant of the 
Company, having leave to remain at the 
Cape of Good Hope, proceeds to Eng- 
land, he should forfeit all allowances.”’ 
It is proposed to obviate this difficulty by 
having recourse to the 53d Geo. 3. by 
which the Court of Directors is empow- 
ered, with the concurrence of this Court 
and of the Board of Control, to grant 
certain gratuities to their servants. 
Though you have thus skipped over one 
Act of Parliament, to take advantage of 
another, I am inclined to think the first 
contains so positive, direct, and peremp-~- 
tory a provision, that it is impessible to 
set it aside. The sum in question, is to 
be granted as a gratuity or compensation 
for arrears which have been forfeited or 
are in deposit. According to the words 
of the resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors, the grant is of the nature of a gra- 
tuity. Now the Act of the 33d Geo. 4. 
is in direct opposition to such a grant. 
This provision, I admit, may be dispen- 
sed with under certain circumstances ; 
for instance, the Legislature will not re- 
quire an individual to perform impossi- 
bilities, ver inflict a punishment for not 
performing an act which is beyond his 
power. In such a case the Act in ques- 
tion may be dispensed with. If circum- 
stances should arise, over which an indi- 
vidual cannot possibly have any control, 
such, for instance, as being captured by 
an enemy, brought to Europe, and finally 
to England; or, supposing the ports of 
the Cape to be closed in consequence of 
its possession by a hostile power; in 
such cases he could not be responsible 
for not doing what was entirely out of 
his power. It is absurd to suppose the 
Legislature will inflict punishment in a 
case where an individual cannot effect an 
impossibility.’ It has, however, been 
said, with respect to Mr. Marjoribanks, 
that his claim to compensation is esta- 
blished by his having acted under a kind 
of ‘* moral coercion.” ‘This is the opi- 
nion of the hon. Director (Mr. Pattison), 
whose view of the case has been charac- 
terized by much liberality of sentiment, 
and whose arguments have displayed 
great ability. I conceive, however, that 
some doubt would still exist as to whe- 
ther the moral coercion spoken of, is a 
sufficient reason for setting aside the pe- 
remptory provision of the Act; and it is 
difficult to say whether you are autho- 
rized to perform what you intend. You 
are not to set aside an Act of. the Legis- 
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lature from the fear of inconveniences, 
of storms, or even of death. Such a 
** moral coercion ’’ was that under which 
Mr. Gordon Forbes lately acted. But 
though he acted under, in my opinion, 
the strongest moral coercion, yet he was 
not justified on that account in commit- 
ting a breach of the law. Were I to be 
supplied with a pistol, and commanded, 
under pain of death, to commit a murder, 
the law would not hold that circumstance 
as a justification of the crime; though it 
might palliate the deed and moderate the 
punishment ; yet still 1 should not be 
justified. [t is my opinion that Mr. Mar- 
joribanks and his friends might have 
transhipped themselves when at the Cape. 
The payment of twelve guineas a day 
was, it appears, demanded for the use of 
a vessel; but this circumstance isa proof 
that a vessel was to be procured. ‘Thus 
arose the difficulty; as they were to 
choose between submitting to this exac- 
tion, and risking the loss of their allow- 
ances. When I consider what serious 
inconveniences they are likely to be ex- 
vosed to, I think that, though they might 
1ave transhipped themselves atthe Cape, 
they were perfectly justified in proceed- 
ing to St. Helena. if is possible the dis- 
ease might have terminated during the 
voyage, or that they might have been able 
to tranship themselves with less disad- 
vantage. Such considerations might, 
perhaps, have weighed with them in di- 
recting their course to St. Helena. lam 
extremely sorry that an hon. Proprictor 
(Mr. Hume) should have made use of 
such harsh language in describing the 
motives under which he conceives these 
gentlemen acted. I believe them inca- 
pable of having recourse to any descrip- 
tion of trick or stratagem. | speak from 
personal acquaintance ; and | am sure 
such conduct could not be theirs. (a) 





(a) This is a fallacy that never fails to make 
its appearance where arguments are few or 
weak. Do those gentlemen who use it pat no 
faith in the doctrine of “ original sin”? When 
it is said by the highest authority—“ The heart 
of man is deceitful above all things and despe- 
rately wicked :—who can know it ’’—do these 
apologists of haman nature, who are so ready on 
all occasions to pledge themselves for the imma- 
culate virtue of their friends, imagine that the 
“hich character” of the Civil Servants of India 
does not come within the limits of this universal 
axiom ? Can Mr, Tucker profanely presume 
to know that which the inspired writer deems 
beyond the knowledge of any man, namely, the 
heart of his neighbour? The truth is, that no 
man living can even safely say of himself what 
Mr. Tucker says of Mr. Marjoribanks, thathe is 
incapable of yielding to temptation, The purest 
man that ever lived may be sometimes influ- 
enced by seltish motives: and to say of any man, 
that He is incapable of deception, is to deny not 
onty every page of inspiration, but al! the testi- 
mony of history, and the whole tenor of human 
experience. We recommend Mr. Tucker to 
search the Scriptures for proofs of frailty in the 
best of men; and aftey that to read Mr. Ben- 
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This allowance is, it would seem, de- 
manded, not as a matter of favour, but 
as aright. Any idea of favour had been 
disclaimed by an hon. Gentleman, on the 
part of Mr. Marjoribanks and his family. 

Mr. Patrison.—*Commiseration” was 
the term made use of. The question of 
right has not been agitated; but the 
grant has been sought entirely as a mat- 
ter of favour. 

Mr. Tucker. — Is then one Act of 
Parliament to be set aside, by adhering 
to another? It is on this erg I wish 
to have the opinion of the Law Officers. 
It is proper we should be informed how 
far we are acting legally, and whether 
we are not violating one Act of Parlia- 
ment by availing ourselves of another. [ 
believe that good faith has characterized 
the acts of Mr. Marjoribanks throughout 
this affair. Circumstances, which might 
perhaps have been evaded, though not 
controiled, brought him to this country. 
Had there not been an Amendment be- 
fore the Court, I would have asked for 
the opinion of Counsel on the point to 
which I have alluded. If such an opinion 
has been taken, it ought to be stated to 
the Court; and if not, no time should 
be lost in obtaining it. We should be 
informed whether or no we are acting in 
opposition to the 33d of Geo. 3. The 
gallant General’s Amendment precludes 
me from moving forthis opinion, as it is 
impossible to move an amendment on 
an amendment. May I ask if the gallant 
General will consent to withdraw his 
Amendment in favour of mine? Were | 
sure we were acting legally, I should be 
content; but if the contrary, if we are 
rendering void the provision of one Act 
of Parliament by appealing to that of an- 
other, | conceive we are establishing a 
very bad precedent. A body like the 
East India Company, will be materially 
endangered, if the practice of destroying 
the effect of an Act of Parliament by in- 
direct courses, is resorted to. I would 
not indemnify Mr, Marjoribanks for his 
losses in the way proposed. I have my 
Amendment ready to send in, if the gal- 
lant General will consent to its substit- 
tion for his. But if he is unwilling, I 
shall vote as appears to me just and ne- 
cessary under all the circumstances of 
the case. 

The CHAIRMAN.—It is quite unneces- 
sary for me to make any remarks on the 
general merits of this case, having, ona 
former occasion, stated my opinion at 
length. Buta question having been put to 
me by an hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Tucker) 
as to whether the dav sanctioned the pre- 
sent proceeding, I deem it necessary to 
address a few observations to the Court. 
Undoubtedly, the opinion of the Com- 





tham’s Bcok of Fallacies, to see the absurdity of 
setting up “high character” as of any worth 
whatever in a question of law and fact. 
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pany’s law officers have not been taken 
on this question, because it was not con- 
sidered necessary to call for it. The hon. 
Proprietor must suppose, if this resolu- 
tion were brought forward by the Court 
of Directors, without duly weighing all 
the circumstances of the case, as well 
with reference to the law, as to their 
own peculiar merits, that they had lost 
sight of their duty. (a) Now, it was quite 
clear, that if Mr. Marjoribanks was en- 
titled to this grant, as a matter of right, 
there would have been no occasion for 
the executive body to apply to this Court. 
But, that not being the case, they came 
forward, after maturely considering the 
subject, with a resolution signed by 21 
Directors, recommending the payment 
of 69,000 rupees to this gentleman, who 
had, both at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
at St. Helena, used his utmost efforts to 
avoid a voyage to England. The pro- 
ceeding was perfectly legal; and, there- 
fore, Lhope we shall have the vote of the 
hon. Proprietor, as he seems anxious to 
approve of the resolution if it comes 
within the scope of the law. The hon. 
Proprietor, i must again say, seems to 
think, ‘hat, in agreeing to this grant, the 
Directors had been guilty of a neglect of 
their duty. The fact, however, was not 
so. The proposition was not hastily ac- 
ceded to. It had been taken up in the 
manner already stated to the Court, and 
was not agreed to until it had received 
due consideration. It stands as one of 
the items in the x age of the Court of 
Directors, on which this resolution is 
founded, thatthe amount to which they 
conceived Mr. Marjoribanks to have an 
equitable claim should be granted to him, 
subject to the provision of the 43d Geo. 3. 
which requires the sanction of the Pro- 
srietors, and of the Board of Control. 
lhe hon. Proprietor appears to think, 
that, in making this grant, the Court of 
Directors have violated an Act of Parlia- 
ment. For my own part, { know not 
how such an offence can be justly alleged 
against them. ‘The Court of Directors 
have, on the contrary, proceeded ex- 
pressly, under the provisions of an Act 
of the Legislature; aud I know not how 
the strict adherence to one statute can 
be construed into the violation of ano- 
ther. (b) ‘The Court gave Mr. Marjori- 





@) ‘This is undoubtedly a fair inference ; and 
if Mr. Tucker thought the “ high character” of 
Mr, Marjoribanks was a suiticient gaarentce 
that he cowl not be wrong in motive, ought he 
not to think also that the ** high charaeter ”’ of 
the Court of Directors was a suilicient guarantee 
that they would not be wrong in action? If 
“high character ” be good for any thing as an 
argument, it would suit both cases equally well, 
and put down all inquiry into this or any other 
question affecting men of ordinary reputation. 

(6) This may be the case where, Acts ave op- 
posed to each other ; and how many of these are 
there on the Statute-book ? More than any man 
tan readily number, 
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banks this grant, in lieu of allowances, to 
which, if circumstances had permitted 
him to remain atthe Cape, he would have 
been entitled. ‘The resolution has been 
approved of by one General Court, and 
we now call for the confirmation of ano- 
ther, according to the terms of the by- 
law. This, I think, is sufficient to satisfy 
the Court of Proprietors that the Direc- 
tors have done their duty correctly ; and, 
if that be allowed, the objection of the 
hon. gentieman must fall to the or 
Then comes the question, how far Mr. 
Marjoribanks was justified in coming 
home. ‘That gentleman was authorized 
to proceed tothe Cape, but he was unable 
to Fand there, and he was no less unfor- 
tunate at St. Helena (to which place he 
was at liberty to proceed, though he was 
not authorized to come to this country), 
where he could not procure a passage 
back to the Cape. He then came to Eng- 
land ; but in doing so, it was clear, and 
I hope the Court are satisfied of the fact, 
that Mr. Marjoribanks was compelled by 
circumstances to take this step—that he 
was pot acting from his own free and 
voluntary will. The subject, I think, 
has bven sufliciently canvassed, and it is 
the less necessary for me to expatiate on 
it, as an hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) has 
given notice that he will take the sense 
of the Proprietors, by ballot, on the 
question. 

Mr. Tucker.—I do not intend to 
charge the Court of Directors with ne- 
glect; but | think it would have been 
better, when it is considered that this 
question involves the legal construction 
of an Act of Parliament, had they con- 
sulted a law authority, and not have 
acted upon their own private opinion. 
Such a course would have been of advanu- 
tave both to themselves and to this Court. 
[ too have a private opinion on the ques- 
tion, but [ think the best course would 
be to consult counsel in a case where so 
much doubt exists. 

Mr. Parrison. — The observations 
which have fallen from the hon. Proprie- 
tor who has just sat down, have made the 
question assume a shape which does not 
belong to it. ‘The one half of his speech 
has however so answered the other, that 
] am inclined to hope for his vote in fa- 
vour of the original motion. The vote of 
the hon. Proprietor was given at the last 
court, evidently under the impression 
that Mr. Marjoribanks had a right to the 
grant, in consequence of his services to 
the Company. But the Act of Parliament 
which the hon. Proprietor has quoted, 
says he had none. (Hear.) That right was 

mut an end to the moment he came to 
ingland. He now appears before this 
Court as an individual who has been con- 
trolled by circumstances which, in the 
opinion of the Court of Directors, were 
beyond his power to obviate. He is thus 
deprived of those emoluments which 
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would have been due to him, had those 
circumstances not occurred. | will as- 
sert, in opposition to all that is said to 
the contrary, that Mr. Marjoribanks’s 
intention was to remain at the Cape 
whev he proceeded there. And here [ 
beg leave to correct an expression which 
has been made use of by an hon. Proprie- 
tor, (Mr. Buckingham ) It seems to 
have been argued by him, that because a 
man is sick, and in consequence pre- 
cluded from labour, that he is there- 
fore idle. It has been asked where is 
the difference between Mr. Marjoribanks 
being idle at the Cape, or idle in Eng- 
land. I would rather have asked, where 
is the difference between his being sick 
at the Cape or sick in England? ‘The 
severity of illness might eblige a man to 
abstain from work, without subjecting 
him to the imputation of idleness. Sick- 
ness is the visitation of Providence, but 
idleness is in the disposition, and a 
blemish on a man’s character. (¢) We 
must consider Mr. Marjoribanks as being 
debarred from the performance ot his 
duties in consequence of severe indispo- 
sition. At St. Helena, to which place 
he proceeded on leaving the Caye, he 
was still under the influence of ill suc- 
cess, and he finally came to this country. 
It is indisputably true, as the hon. Mem- 
“ber (Mr. Laman has said, that no ad- 
ditional expense would accrue to the 
Company whether Mr. Marjoribanks was 
sick at the Cape orin England. But the 
wovision of the act of Parliament is so 
Jaid down, as not to enable the Court of 
Directors to remunerate an individual 
in avy other way than by gratuity. So 
that, were we not to adopt this course of 
proceeding, it would be to say, that 
because Mr. Marjorihbanks, or any other 
person in his situation, is sick and unable 
to attend to business, and is impelled 
by circumstances which are beyond his 
power to obviate, he is to be considered 
unworthy of relief. (¢d) The Court of 





(ce) The worthy Direetor need hardly be re- 
minded that the word “ idle,” which appeared 
to him so objectionable, has more than one sig- 
nification, and does not always mean absolute 
and wilful abstinence from ail labour. The 
Israelites were called “ idle *’ by Pharaoh, be- 
cause they preferred worshipping to making 
bricks. (Exod. v. 8.) The labourers who 
stood in the market place seeking work, were 
called “ idle,” in the parable of the keeper of the 
vineyard, because they were not actually em- 
ployed, although they ardently desired it. (Matt, 
xx. 6.) The term may therefore be as strictly 
applied to mere absence of employment, as toa 
wilfal shrinking from duty ; to say nothing of 
the many other shades of meaning attached to 
the word, as ‘ useless,’ ‘ unprofitable,’ and even 
* antrue,’ as anidie fable, and an idle waste of 
lime. As applied to Mr. Marjoribanks, it was 
meant to express mere absence of occupation in 
his duties: and in this sense it may be strictly 
applied to mary who are present at their posts 
in India, as well as to all who are absent. 

(a) To show the weakness of this argument, 
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Directors, I repeat, eanvot in suvh a 
case act otherwise than they have done. 
I do not know whether it is the inten- 
tion of the hon. Proprictor (Mr. Hume) 
to favour the Court with another speech 
upou this subject, but | hope he will, as 
I conceive the Court will then be relieved 
from the necessity of going to a ballot. 
I look at the caseof Mr. Marjoribanks, as 
that of any other person. 1 cannot en- 
tertain a bias either one way or the 
other, as [ have never had the pleasure 
of seeing the gentleman in my life. ‘The 
foundation of the argwnent of the hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. ‘Tucker,) is in my opi- 
nion, ill laid, and the reasonings upon it 
consequently incorrect. ‘To support his 
argument, he must contend for the mo- 
ral as well as the physical incapacity of 
Mr. Marjoribanks. By the former, | con- 
ceive the ground for the present pro- 
ceeding is established. Mr. Marjoribanks 
has done no more than | or any one else 
would have done, if placed in his ex- 
traordinary circumstances. For what 
did he risk the chance of losing salary ? 
‘To avoid subjecting himself to the in- 
conveniences inseparable from entering a 
small vessel, in a rough sea, for a month 
or perhaps longer. Had he transhipped 
himself as he might have done, he 
would then have had the horrors of a 
tempest before his eyes. (e) I have not 
myself been so far Eastward as the 
Cape, but the inconveniences of the si- 
tation I have described, are well known 
to those who have. Jt cannot be sup- 
posed that Mr. Marjoribanks voluntarily 
laced himself in this situation. I have 
Roond with great pleasure the flattering 
testimonies Lorne to the purity of that 
gentleman's character, (which is greatly 
connected with the present case,) and I 
have no doubt they are justly due. Iam 
firmly of opinion that the hon. Proprie- 
tor’s (Mr. ‘Tucker’s) argument cannot 
stand, and I hope his vote will be given 
for the original motion. 

Sir J. Seweii.—Sir, when I last ad- 





it will be sufficient to state, that supposing a 
civil servant to be at the Cape for the recovery of 
his health, and his medical attendant were to 
assure him that if he did not quit the Cape and 
proceed to England he would die, no “ reiief” 
would be granted to him by the continuance of 
his ailowances if he were to take his physician’s 
advice and come to England. Such cases have 
frequently happened, and no one ever yet 
thought of claiming relief, as far as we can 
learn. Yet this desire to preserve life is as 
strong a “ moral coercion” as can be well ima- 
gined ; and of men so forced to England it may 
be safely said, they are “impelled by cirenm- 
stances beyond their power to obviate.”’ If they 
lose their allowances for endeavouring to save 
their lives, why should Mr. Marjoribanks not 
share the same fate ? 

(e) But this is not so great as the horrors of 
death! and yet, whoever flies from the Cape 
to avoid that, not only runs the risk, but is abso-~ 
lutely certain of losing bis salary, from the mo- 
ment he quits it for England, 






































dressed the Court on this subject, I had 
not the advantage of having read the 
papers connected with it; but [ have 
since perused them with much attention, 
and am sorry to say, that the conclusion 
I have come to, is unfavourable to this 
giant; because it appears to me they 
contain no ground for establishing the 
position, that the gentlemen acted under 
the impulsion of absolute necessity. On 
the 2nd of April they arrived at the 
Cape, and on the day following, ad- 
dressed an application to Lord Charles 
Somerset, for permission to land. ‘The 
Goverument at the Cape seem to have 
entertained great appreliensions lest the 
disease of Small Pox, with which the 
ship was supposed to be infected, should 
be communicated to the shore; as in a 
place where there is a population of 
30,000 slaves, it would be exceedingly 
dangerous to allow even the chance of 
the disease making its way among them. 
In consequence of this opinion, the ap- 
plication was on the 4threfused. On the 
5th another letter was addressed to the 
Government by Mr. Marjoribanks and 
his friends, requiring to be permitted to 
tranship themselves into another vessel, 
in order to perform quarantine. ‘To this 
communication, it was stated in their 
letter to the Bengal Government, they 
received no answer. Though it is true 
no answer was returned by Lord Charles 
Somerset, yet the Colonial Secretary 
wrote them a reply. He informed them 
that there could be no objection to their 
transhipping themselves, and that, 
with the exception of one yessel, they 
might go on board any ship in the Bay, 
with their baggage and servants. For 
not complying with this proposition, 
they gave as one reason, in their letter 
to the Bengal Government :—that * they 
did not see any advantage they could 
derive from this offer, because having 
benefited very little while at sea in a 
large vessel, there was no chance that 
their health would improve on board a 
sinall one.” It appears that at this 
jonctere no medical man was consulted 
xy them, but that they acted entirely 
from their own impression. [t is not 
a necessary inference to say that because 
they did not improve in health while 
they were on board a large vessel, du- 
ring her passage from India to the Cape 
of Good Hope, therefore they could not 
get better on board a small one, lying 
at Robin’s Island, within four miles of 
the Cape Town. They gave, as another 
reason for rejecting the offer of tran- 
shipment, that no assurance had heen 
given them respecting the length of time 
the quarantine would Jast. Could any 
assurance 0. that kind be expected by 
persons of their rank in life and ex- 
perience in the affairs of the world? It 
is usual to appoint a certain number of 
days for the performance of quarantine, 
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from two or three to forty; but very 
rarely beyond the latter number, accor- 
ding to the state in which the parties 
may appear when visited by the medical 
otlicers. If they go ou well during the 
shorter period, the term of quarantine is 
never eularged, but if the contrary hap- 
pep, itis exteuded to twenty or thirty 
days or longer, as circumstances require, 
These gentlemen must have knowa per- 
fectly well, that the Government could 
not give them any such assurance as 
they demanded. Every body, who has 
any experience on this subject, knows, 
that excepting only in one case, that of 
Sir Thomas Maitland at Malta, it is not 
the Governor who orders these matters, 
but the Officers of the Board of Health. 
I] know that when I was off Naples, the 
pro tempore Sovereign was aaxions that 
my family should be placed at liberty ; 
but the gentlemen of the Lazaretto, de- 
clared that we must perform quarantine, 
and they were very right in so doing. 
We were therefore compelled to remain 
at Pausilippo. Would it, | ask, have 
been a great hardship for these gentle- 
men to have remained on board another 
vessel at the Cape? Certainly not. 
Neither of the Courts have dreaded the 
infection of the small pox, for they had 
all had, and even all those on board, who 
were liable to be infected, had also had 
the disease and were recovered. It must 
therefore be presumed that these gentle- 
meu knew the malady, as far as them- 
selves and their crew were concerned, 
was concluded, and an assurance to that 
effect to the authorities of the Cape, 
would have shortened the duration of the 
quarantine. When I hear it said that 
tiiese gentlemen were in a state of un- 
certainty with respect to the duration of 
quarantine, and that they feared it might 
last for six months or more, | can only 
smile at such an absurdity. The utmost 
extent of the quarantine could have been 
no more than forty day. : but in all pro- 
bability it would not have exceeded 
thirty. The Secretary of the Govern- 
ment had indeed said that, if they would 
ouly proceed to St. Helena, and return 
to the Cape, matters woul: be arranged 
to their satisfaction. Ido vot know how 
much the time occupied in such a voyage 
may depend upon winds and currents. 
But there is a tact, which enables me to 
make a guess upon the subject. f find 
that they left the Cape of Good Hope on 
the ¥th of April, aud arrived at St. He- 
lena on the 24th of the same month, so 
that the voyage occupied a period of 15 
days. It appears to me, after all, that the 
third reason, which Mr. Marjoribanks 
has assigned for himself and his friends 
not accepting the offer of tranship- 
ment at the Cape, is the only tangible 
one. ‘The real reason, perhaps, may be 
traceu to a sort of hope that they might 
be able, under the circumstances in 
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which they were placed, to visit their 
native country without incurring any 
risk. The next reason, which Mr. 
Marjoribanks assigned, was, that he 
would have been required to pay the 
enormous sum of twelve guineas per day 
for a vessel. But this expense would 
not have fallen upon Mr. Marjoribanks 
alone. I suppose that Mr. Parry and 
Mr. Saunders could have afforded to pay 
their share of the charge. I have no 
doubt that the expense would have 
been divided amongst all the parties.— 
With respect to the procuring of a ves- 
sel, I have no doubt that more than 
one could easily have been procured. 
It is calculated that the expense of the 
vessel would have been between 3007. 
and 4004. Mr. Marjoribanks’s share, 
therefore, could not be more than the 
half of that sum, supposing it were even 
so much. But, | would ask, could Mr. 
Marjoribanks have had lodgings on shore 
without paying for them? Does the East 
India Company gratuitously provide ac- 
commodations at the Cape for those 
servants who proceed thither for the 
benefit of their health? Itis evident that 
if Mr. Marjoribanks, on the one hand, 
yaid his share of the expense of a vessel, 
be would, on the other, avoid the expense 
of lodgings, as well as other expenses 
incidental to the livingonshore. (Hear.) 
Aud 1 have no doubt, that, setting one 
thing against avother, these gentlemen 
would not have been at a greater ex- 
ome by remaining on board ship, than 
”y going on shore at Cape Town. It 
was, however, madea subject ofcomplaint 
that no answer was given to a letter 
containing certain stipulations, with re- 
spect to the a at which the vessel 
was to lic, and with respect to the com- 
forts and accommodations necessary to 
persons in their situation. Now, any 
person connected with the Lazaretto, 
would have been able to satisfy them 
upon these points. [t should be known, 
too, that a person on board a Lazaretto 
vesse] is almost as comfortable and well 
off as he could be on shore; and when 
we consider that the vessel might lie in 
smooth water, not four miles from Cape 
‘Town, where every necessary acconmo- 
dation could be found, where is the hard- 
ship of the case? There is none, unless, 
indeed, the difference between being on 
shore and in a ship be considered a hard- 
ship in itself, which | am not willing to 
admit. Mr. Marjoribauks, indeed, s2ys 
that they were afraid to remain at sea, 
because the bad weather was coming on ; 
but they had been informed that the ship 
would lie in remarkably smooth water at 
Robin's Island; and they must have 
been aware, from the Secretary's letter, 
that every attention would have been 
paid to them; for he says, that ‘ the 
ship should not be ordercd away, but 
should remain where she was, at the back 


of the island.’ Therefore, during the 
whole of the stormy season, their com- 
munication with Cape Town might have 
been obtained as well as at any other pe- 
riod. ‘These being the facts of the case, 
I must declare that, after a careful peru- 
sal of the documents, it does not appear 
to me that there existed the slightest ne- 
cessity for these gentlemen to come to 
England. No doubt it was a matter of 
pleasure and convenience to revisit their 
native country, and to enjoy the society 
of those friends and relatives who were 
dear to them ; but I think it is clear they 
were not compelled by necessity to do so. 
It has been their own act, and they must 
be accountable for it. [now come tothe 
law of the case, and I am_ prepared to 
maintain, that whether Mr. Marjoribanks 
remained at the Cape or not, he ought 
not to have a grant to the extent of that 
now proposed. I tind that on the 22d of 
August 1¢21, the Court of Directors 
adopted a resolution, that * after twelve 
months absence, gentlemen on the al- 
lowance of the civil service, should be 
considered as servants ont of employ, 
aud their allowance should cease.” 1 do 
not know what the allowance here spoken 
of is, but it must surely be less than the 
grant proposed to Mr. Marjoribanks. I 
mention this to show what were the 
sentiments of the Court of Directors on 
this subject. Doubtless they had good 
reasous for framing that regulation. It 
was sent out to India, but it seems that 
the Governor-General considered it too 
severe, and took upon himself to suspend 
its vperation until he received further in- 
structions from the Court of Directors. 
‘The Governor-General thought that when 
a civil servant did not perform duty for 
two years, only one-sixth of his salary 
should be deducted; but the Court of 
Directors were of opinion that after the 
2ist of May, 1823, the salaries of civil 
servants exceeding 2,000/. per annum 
should be reduced one-sixth for the first 
year of absence, one-fourth for a year 
and six months absence, and after that 
period they ought to be considered only 
as civil servants out of employ. ‘The first 
of the regulations to which | allude was 
issued in 1621, and the second in 1423, 
I maintain that, according to these regn- 
lations, no such allowance, as that pro- 
posed to be given to Mr. Marjoribanks, 
can be granted to any servant of the 
asap nt in similar circumstances. We 
are also precluded from making this grant 
by the 57th clause of the 33d George 3. 
And at this place [ must remark, that 
when reference is made to papers and 
documents, on any subject, those papers, 
and all the law books which may be ne- 
cessary for a perfect understanding of 
the question, should be placed in the 
Proprietors’ room. In consequence of 
this practice not having been followed in 
the present case, if has occasioned me 
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some loss of time to arrive at an accurate 
knowledge, with respect to the law as it 
regards this question. By the clause, 
which I have mentioned, it is provided 
** that hy. officer in the service of the 
Company shall quit the Presidency or 
Settlement to which he belongs, except 
on the service of the Company, his salary 
and allowances shall not be paid to him, 
or to any person for his use; and that if 
he proceed to Europe his salary and al- 
Jowances shall cease from the moment 
he quitted his station.” It seems that 
the Governor-General of that day thought 
this a very severe law ; aud said that there 
might be peculiar cases, in which a per- 
son against his will might be compelled 
to proceed to Europe ;—for instauce, if 
he should be taken by an enemy. The 
Governor-General thought that the Le- 
gislature had acted unwisely in not mak- 
ing allowance for such an emergency as 
this, This Act was passed in June 1793, 
five or six months subsequently to the 
breaking out of the war, and at a period 
whenFrance possessed strongnaval power. 
It will be recollected that in 1794 nearly 
the whole of our naval force was in the 
Channel, in consequence of the great 
armament which the combined enemies 
of England had at sea; and it was, 
therefore, very probable that persons in 
the Company’s service might be captured 
on the coast of India, and carried beyond 
the limits of the Company's charter, 
which would unquestionably be a case of 
compulsion; but although this cirewm- 
stance could not have escaped the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, it did not on that 
account make any special exception in 
the clause. I am convinced that if we 
break through this law, let the breach be 
as narrow as it may, many persons will 
find their way through it; and I am sa- 
tisfied that this clanse was passed, not 
through the negligence, but by the wis- 
dom of the Legislature. (Hear.) I can- 
not help expressing my opinion, that it 
is extremely dangerous for the East In- 
dia Company to sanction an evasion of its 
enactments. But they have had recourse 
to another Act of Parliament, and say, 
** if we cannot give it to this gentleman 
in meal, we will in malt.’’ The clause 
of the Act of Parliament is, however, 
quite clear; but the Directors having 
given away sums of money as_ they 
thought proper, and abused the clause, 
another Act was passed to correct the 
evil. That Act restricts the power of the 
Court of Directors. It restrains them 
from giving away any money beyond a 
certain sum, unless the grant be approv- 
ed, not only by the Court of Proprietors, 
but by the Board of Commissioners for 
managing the Affairs of India: and with 
great reason, for when we see that out of 
about 2,000 Proprietors, there are not 
more than 30 present here to-day, I think 
we can easily comprehend the wisdom of 
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the Legislature in not permitting the 
Proprietors to give away even their own 
property. (Hear.) Weare here the repre- 
sentatives of the whole body of Proprie- 
tors, in which is included a number of 
ladies; and, as the representatives of 
those who are absent, we are bound in 
duty not to sacrifice their interest because 
we may be willing to sacrifice our own. 
(Hear.) We are trustees for them, and 
ought to give away no part of their pro- 
perty from motives of private friendship 
or respect. (Hear.) ‘The Act of Puar- 
liament requires that the graut should 
receive the approbation of the Board of 
Control. It will be discussed by them ; 
it may also, and I think it will be, an ob- 
ject of consideration with Parliament, 
and I think it not improbable that their 
view of the subject may differ from that 
of the 30 gentlemen here present, one or 
two of whom have I believe avowed that 
they approved of the grant from mo- 
tives of personal friendship. (Hear.) On 
the whole it appears to me that we can- 
not give away this money without violat- 
ing the Act of Parliament, if not directly, 
at least virtually. It never was the in- 
tention of Parliament that a sum should 
be given, in the way of gratuity, equal to 
that forfeited by non-residence in India, 
therefore, this grant is opposed to the 
spirit of the Act. Very strong language 
has been used respecting Mr. Marjori- 
banks’s disease, in order to justify his 
coming to England. His complaint is 
said to be a chronic liver disease; bat 
the certificates of the medical men are 
couched in the most general terms. They 
merely certify that Mr. Marjoribanks was 
in bad health, and that it was advisable 
for him to proceed to the Cape. Mr. Mar- 
joribanks must be considered as a rising 
man. He is in such favour, that a place 
is reserved for him till he gets back to 
India. It was impossible to keep the 
office of Judge for him ; that was filled 
up; but another office was given to him; 
and because that was uot so lucrative as 
the one which he held before, he was al- 
lowed to retain the oftice of agent, in or- 
der to make the amount of his income 
about as great as it was before he leit In- 
dia. Mr. Marjoribanks will have reason 
to hug himself when he finds that, not- 
withstanding his coming to England, he 
will get every farthing that he would have 
got it he had remained in India, aud witha 
great saving of expeuse, Mr. Marjoribanks 
has been residing at Cheltenham, Edin- 
burgh, and other places, where his ex- 
penses would not amount to one half of 
what they would have been in India. I 
hope you wiil not agree to this grant, 
but act upon the concurrent opinion of 
the Legislature and the Court of Direc- 
tors, expressed in 1821 and 1#23, that the 
absence of persons in the service of the 
Company from India, ought to be guard- 
ed against with the utmost caution, By 
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acceding to this proposition, you will 
open the door to abuses without number, 
and if you do not extend the same indul- 
gence to all those persons who have here- 
tofore come to England, upon as strong 
reasons as those which have been urged 
in favour of Mr. Marjoribanks, you will 
be guilty of great injustice. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. WEEbING.—All that I have heard 
has only tended to strengthen and confirm 
the opinion which I expressed on a 
former day, namely, that the proposed 
grant is only an act of justice to Mr. 
Marjoribanks. As, however, the facts of 
the case have been misunderstood aj 
some, aud misrepresented by others, 
may be excused for entering into a short 
detail on the subject. In 1422, Mr. Mar- 
joribanks obtained leave from the Bengal 
Government to proceed to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to stay there for two 
summers. The ship in which he sailed 
arrived in Table Bay on the 2d of April. 
I should have mentioned, that, during 
the voyage, the small pox broke out 
amongst the ship’s crew, and that at the 
time of her arrival in ‘Table Bay, one of 
them was on the sick list. I state this 
to show with what accuracy the learned 
Civilian (Sir J. Sewell) has read the 
papers, when he has stated that at this 
period the disease was concluded. Im- 
mediately on her arrival, the ship was 
laced under quarantine. Mr. Marjori- 
yanks wrote to the Governor, stating the 
object of his voyage, and requesting per- 
mission to land. On the 4th, he re- 
ceived an official letter from Col, Bird, 
the Secretary to the Government, stating 
that his request could not be complied 
with. At the same time he received a 
private letter from Lord Charles Somer- 
set, stating that he had done every thing 
in his power to serve him and his fellow 
passengers ; that he had, amongst other 
things, suggested that a place on shore 
should be set apart for them to perform 
quarantine in, but that his opinion had 
been overruled ;—his Lordship added, 
that if the vessel proceeded to St. 
Helena, and returned without any new 
case of small-pox making its appearance, 
they would be permitted to land. On 
the day after this letter was received the 
passengers wrote again, urging their 
former request. They received for an- 
swer, that there was no objection to the 
assengers being transhipped. What 
ollowed? On the morning of the 7th, 
they declared their willingness to accept 
this offer, on two conditions : namely, 
that they should be placed in such a situ- 
ation as would enable them to receive 
supplies from the shore; and that they 
should be furnished with medical assist- 
ance. I ask this Court, whether it was 
not the duty of persons in their situation 
to exact those conditions? (/) To show, 


~(f) Certainly not ; if it were the established 









however, the sincerity with which they 
acted, although the ship was compelled 
to sail, they waited till the 9th, in the 
hope of receiving an answer from the 
Government to their last communication, 
On the evening of the 9th, no answer 
having been given (g), the ship set sail. 
Having arrived at St. Helena, Mr. Mar- 
joribanks asked the captain of another 
ship, who was about to proceed to India, 
to take him on board. The captain, 
however said, ** No: if I do so, I shall 
be put under quarantine ; and the Com- 
pany’s business will be delayed.” What 
was the consequence ? They were com- 
velled to come to England in the vessel. 

put it to any gentleman who reads the 
papers calmly and dispassionately, whe- 
ther such a case is not made out for Mr. 
Marjoribanks as entitles us to put him in 
the same situation that he would have 
been in, had he returned to India instead 
of coming to England? The Bengal 
Government, the Marquis of Hastings 
and his colleagues, seem to be of opinion 
that there was a physical necessity for 
Mr. Marjoribanks to come to England, as 
much as if he had been taken prisoner 
by a foreign ship, and brought here. I do 
not, perhaps, go so far as that; but I 
think that a complete case of ‘* moral 
coercion” has been made out. One 
circumstance which, in my opinion, esta- 
blishes the justice of Mr. Marjoribanks’s 
claim, and proves the sincerity with 
which he acted throughout the transac- 
tion, is the anxiety which he displayed 
to return to India. Although he was still 
ill when he reached England, and had 
been taking mercury for four months, 
he did not delay long before he again 
sailed for India, where he arrived in 
October 1823, which was earlier than 
he could have arrived if he had spent the 
winter at the Cape. (Hear.) I hope, as 
a gallant General has said, that the Court 
will make a stand in a good cause, and 
come to the conclusion, that this gentle- 
man deserves at our hands this donation, 
if you please so to call it, but I say, this 
just claim. 

Mr. HuMe —I wish to say a few words 
in reply to what has fallen from the hon. 
Proprietor who has just sat down. _ I am 
very much surprised at the result of his 
speech. He commenced by stating, that 
he would show the misrepresentations 
which had taken place, alluding particu- 
larly to my hon. friend (Sir J. Sewell) 








rule of the port to grant these supplies and this 
medical assistance to ail ships under quaran- 
tine, it was quite unnecessary to demand them 
in the present case ; and if it were not the prac- 
tice to do so to others, on what grounds could 
My. Marjoribanks and his friends claim an ex- 
emption from the common inconveniences borne 
by all other persons placed in quarantine: But 
what they asked was readilygranted them. 

(g) ‘The answer of Colonel Bird, the Colonial 
Secretary, had_been given, and had assured 
thei of the accommodation they desired, 
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who preceded him; and he sat down 
without attempting to prove that the 
learned Civilian’s statements are at all at 
variance with truth, except, indeed, in 
ove instance, and upon that he himself 
(Mr. Weeding) is mistaken. 1 maintain 
that my hon. friend is warranted by Mr. 
Marjoribanks’s first letter to Col. Bird, in 
stating that the disease had concluded, 
‘That Tetter contains the following pas- 
sage :—** The circumstance which in- 
duces us to trouble you with an official 
application, arises from some APPARENTLY 
SLIGHT DOUBTS entertained by the medi- 
cal officers of the possibility of infection 
taking place on shore, in consequence of 
some instances of small pox having oc- 
eurred on board.” [ask whether, upon 
the showing of this very letter, the 
learned Civilian is not warranted in 
stating that the disease was concluded at 
the period in question? [Mr. Weeding 
said, ** read the reasons stated after- 
wards.”’] 1 will do so, if the hen. Pro- 
prietor wishes it; but does he not know 
that the letter contains a certificate, 
stating that every one of the persons who 
wanted to be landed had Aad the small- 
pox? The Governor had expressed his 
willingness to do every thing in his power 
to oblige Mr. Marjoribanks, on the 
other persons on board with him. In- 
deed, [ cannot conceive what more any 
man could do. It does appear to me, 
that his being prevented from landing 
was not sufficient to warrant him in 
breaking the rules of the service, and 
then coming to this Court to claim the 
pene of a large sum of money. ‘The 
ion. Proprietor stated ouly two reasons 
wky Mr. Marjoribanks and his friends 
did not accept of the Governor’s propo- 
sition, as to their being transhipped: 
but there is a third reason, which was 
the strongest of ali: it was a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, namely, 
Whether they would incur an expense of 
about 12/, per day, which would have 
amounted on the whole to about 300/. or 
4007. at the utmost. And because they 
did not choose to incur that expense, we 
are now called upon to pay Mr. Mar- 
joribanks 70007. If the Court be dis- 
poses, os gteing to the wholesome regu- 
ations of an Act of Parliament, io give 
Mr. Marjoribanks this sum of money, 
then let them give it him; not on the 
false plea that he was compelled to come 
to England, but as a gratuitous present. 
Hear, ‘from Mr. Lowndes.’} My hon. 
riend, by crying ‘‘ hear,” puts me in 
mind of an argument which he made use 
of. He asked whether, if the money 
was to be paid to Mr. Marjoribanks, it 
made any difference to the Court, whe- 
ther he remained at the Cape or came to 
England? I contend that the plea upon 
which the money is demanded is of the 
greatest importance. If I borrow ten 
pounds from my hon. friend, he will 
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have so much the less in his pocket: if, 
instead of borrowing, | pick his pocket of 
ten pounds he will be in the same situ- 
ation as to the amount of money which 
is taken from him ; but I should think he 
would have more objection to the one 
mode of abstraction than to the other. 
(A laugh.) I am satisfied, that if faci- 
lities are given to the obtaining of mo- 
ney in the way proposed with respect to 
Mr. Marjoribanks, we shall soon have 
plenty of applications of a similar na- 
ture. The sum which it is proposed to 
pay to Mr. Marjoribanks is equal to the 
salary of the Prime Minister of England. 
If you give it to him, there is no kuow- 
ing how many civil servants you will 
have coming to England ; and if you re- 
fuse to behave to them as liberally as 
towards Mr. Marjoribanks, you will act 
unjustly. For the sake of consistency, 
and to avoid opening the door to innu- 
merable evils, [ call upon you to refuse 
this grant. ‘The learned Civilian has 
fairly stated the case, and shown that 
Mr. Marjoribanks had an alternative 
which he did not choose to adopt. 
Under these circumstances, 1 consider 
the grant to be against all precedent and 
law, and indeed one of the most extra- 
ordinary that [ ever knew proposed 
here, although I have witnessed some 
strange things of that kind. 1 have seen 
grants proposed on very extraordinary 
grounds ; but, then, those grounds were 
true, as far as they went. For instance, 
the grant to Lent Melville was, in my 
opinion, one of an extraordinary nature ; 
but the reasons which were assigned for 
it were consistent. It was said that he 
had served the Company, aud was en- 
titled to it; and those persons who 
thought that his having served the Com- 
pany was sufficient to entitle him to the 
grant, did right to vote for it. But here 
the case is different. The grant is pro- 
an on the ground that Mr. Marjori- 
yanks was compelled to come to Eng- 
land, which is the point in dispute. The 
hon. Proprietor who spoke last talked 
about a ‘* moral coercion.” Does he 
mean, that a hesitation on the score of 
pounds, shillings, and pence is a moral 
coercion? (Hear!) To show how dis- 
posed I am to act fairly, | pledge myself, 
that if the hon. Proprietor will read the 
reasous which Mr. Marjoribanks has as- 
signed for coming to England, and say 
that the last, namely, the pecuniary con- 
sideration, was not that which had most 
weight with him, to forego any further 
opposition to the grant. Really, it is a 
perfect farce to talk about ‘* moral coer- 
cion” in that case. Some regret has 
been expressed at my laving made use 
of harsh terms. I wish to know how 
you are to designate an act, except by 
terms that can be understood, It is 
proposed to rest the grant upon grounds 
that are not true and, therefore, | say 
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that it is sought for on false pretences. 
I am not aware that I rect use of 
any stronger language than that; and I 
cannot conseut to employ words that 
import less than those. ‘The claim is 
founded on false pretences, and if the 
majority of the Court agree with me in 
that opinion, they will get rid of it by ad- 
journing the question. 

Mr. Trant,—1l must beg the indul- 
gence of the Court for a few minutes. 
When it is said of a gentleman who has 
served the Company faithiully for twenty 
years, that he comes here to obtain mo- 
ney under false pretences, I think it ne- 
cessary that we should exercise the ut- 
most patience in examining whether that 
charge be true. For myself, | would be 
disposed to ask, that the whole of the 
statement which Mr. Parry and Mr. 
Marjoribanks presented to the Court of 
Directors on their arrival be read ; how- 
ever, as the Court may think the docu- 
ment too long, I will not press it. Since 
the last Court was held, 1 have made it 
niy business to make some inquiries of a 
gentieman who was on board the vessel 
with Mr. Marjoribanks, respecting some 
circumstances which seemed to require 
explanation. The learned Civilian seems 
to entertain some doubts as to whether 
the state of Mr. Marjoribanks’s health 

ras such as to render it probable that 
his life would have been risked by his 
remaining on board a vessel for a long 
time. On this point, I will read the opi- 
nion of the gentleman to whom I have 
just alluded. (Cries of ‘name.’) I will 
give the name, although the gentleman 
is anxious to avoid publicity : my infor- 
mant is Mr. Parry, who was the fellow- 
passenger of Mr. Marjoribanks, and 
whose character, by the by, is, I think, 
implicated in this question; for if cir- 
cumstances had not compelled him to 
remain in this country, he would have 
come before us with precisely the same 
case as Mr. Marjoribanks. (4) Mr. Parry 
says, iv a letter which I have received 
from him, ‘On two occasions, during 
our voyage from Calcutta to the Cape, 
Mr. Marjoribanks’s life would, in all 
probability, have been forfeited, had he 
not obtained immediate medical assist- 
ance.” 1 beg gentlemen to recollect that 
one of the conditions which Mr. Marjo- 
ribanks proposed to the Governor was, 
that he should have medical assistance. 
They were, however, to be put on board 
a small vessel. J have the opinion of a 

(4) Mr. Marjoribanks comes to the Cape, and 
is compelled by circumstances to proceed to Eng- 
land. On the ground of this compulsion, he ashs 
for the continuance of his salary, Mr. Parry also 
comes to the Cape, and is compelled by ci:eum- 
stances not only to proceed to, but to remain in, 
England. Here is compulsion in both caves, 
Oce asks for remuneration because he is com- 
pelled ; but though the same grounds apply to 
the other, no one conceives that he has any just 
claim ; and yet his rightis equally well-founded, 





professional man, that in all pocbanting 
they could only have obtained a misera- 
ble one-decked vessel. ‘This vessel being 
in quarantine, a medical man must have 
come off to her; and it is not probable 
that any medical man would have chosen 
to put himself in such a predicament. (#) 
Mr. Horsburgh’s authority has been 
quoted to prove that April is considered 
a safe month at the Cape; but we have 
it on record, that on the 7th of that 
mouth, a storm once occurred, whic. 
drove out every vessel, not excepting one 
which was performing quarantine, under 
Robin Island itself. (7) (Hear.) 1 cen- 
tend that there was a complete case of 
necessity for these gentlemen to come 
home, unless they had chosen to sacri- 
fice themselves. (k) I beg to remin’g 
the Court of the letter of Col. Bird, in 
which he sets forth, in the strongest 
terms, the dread of the ae 9 at the 
Cape, lest the disease should be intro- 
duced on shore. (1) The hon. Proprie- 
tor who last addressed the Court, says, 
that Mr. Marjoribanks’s return was prin- 
cipally owing to a dread of the expense 
which he would have incurred by staying 
at the Cape. [Mr. Hume, ‘ Mr. Marjo- 
ribanks says so, not I.’]_ I defy the hon. 
Proprietor to prove that such a point 
ever entered into Mr. Marjoribanks’s 
consideration. [Mr. Hume: £ Read the 
reasons given by Mr. Marjoribanks him- 
self.’] I will first read the private letter 
of Col. Bird, upon receiving the official 
application of the passengers to be tran- 
shipped. It is this: ‘1 have this mo- 
ment received your letter, and will lose 
no time in transmitting it to the Gover- 
nor. In the mean time, I do not hesitate 
to tell you, that you may hire a vessel of 
your own to perform quarantine in, and 
that every attention will be paid to the 
convenience of those on board, consist- 
ently,’ &c. &c. I will now read what 
Mr. Marjoribanks and his companions 





(i) Medical men at the Cape are like medical 
men elsewhere :—they will visit any patient, and 
under any circumstances, if well assured of pro- 
portionate fees, 

(j) So have we had, not once merely, butana- 
ny times, violent storms in the Downs in June, 
July, and August; but these are not therefore 
considered dangerous months to lie there. On 
a recent voyage from India, we anchored in 
‘Table Bay a month later in the winter than this, 
the 7th ot May; entered the Bay with every sail 
set, and communicated easily from the shore to 
the ship every day for a week in succession, In- 
deed it often happens that this communication is 
never once interrupted for the three months of 
April, May, and June. ‘The most tempestuous 
weather is in July, August, and September. 

(k) Bat even such necessity, in cases of sick 
servants leaving the Cape to save their lives, is 
not a sround for remuneration. They preter sav- 
ing their lives and losing their salary, to risking 
them and continuing to 1eceive their allow- 
ances: and they have their reward. 

(4) But Mr. Marjoribanks and his friends had 
= the disease, and had nothing to fear from 
thls, 
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say with regard to the expense of hiring 
a vessel. I find that I must request the 
Chairman to direct the Clerk to read the 
whole of Mr. Marjoribanks’s statement. 
The CuarrMan.—The hon. Gentleman 
may read it himself, as part of his speech. 
Mr. TRANT then read the statement, 
and particularly called the attention of 
the Court to the following passage : ‘ The 
following are the reasons which induced 
us to refuse, unconditionally, the propo- 
sal for our being transhipped: first, our 
health had not substantially improved 
since we left India, and indeed one of 
our party was suffering under illness, and 
consequently was not capable of undergo- 
ing confinemeut for forty days in a small 
vessel. One man who had got the small 
pox, was still on the sick list, and the 
physician who was consulted, would not 
undertake to say that infection might not 
take place. We were also given to un- 
derstand that we could not obtain a ves- 
sel large enough for our baggage and ser- 
vants, under 300/.; and if any new case 
of infection had appeared, there would 
have been treble or four times that; and 
if any storm should have arisen during 
the winter, we should have been driven 
to sea without the possibility of obtain- 
ing provisions.’ I hope the Court has 
paid attention to that part of the state- 
ment which referred to the expense of 
the vessel to be hired. After reading it 
for the third time, J cannot bring myseif 
to believe that it was a reason which 
weighed atall with Mr. Marjoribanks. (7 ) 
Persons in India may perhaps be blamed 
for not being sufficiently careful in caicu- 
lating pounds, shillings, and pence; and 
I am sure that Mr. Marjoribanks would 
not not have allowed the idea of expense 
to operate upon him for a moment; al- 
though, undoubtedly, it would have been 
a serious matter to him upon his reduced 
allowance. (Hear.) After a most atten- 
tive consideration of the case, I am de- 
cidedly confirmed in the opinion which 
I before expressed, of the propriety of 
the grant. The learned Civilian has 
stated that five or six of the gentlemen 





(m) There is certainly no accounting for the 
difference of vision, whether corporeal or men- 
tal. Mr. Hume had asserted, that ‘* the expense 
of hiring a vessel was one of the reasons assigned 
by Mr. Marjoribanks for his not remaining at 


the Cape.” In reference to this, Mr. Trant says, 
“1 defy the hon. Proprietor to prove that such a 
point ever entered into Mr. Marjoribanks’s con- 
sideration.” He is desired to read the reasons 
assigned by this gentleman himself: he does so, 
and not taly recites this reason among the rest, 
but even names the specific sum of 300/. and the 
probable increase of that to three or even four 
times the amount! He particularly hopes the 
Court has paid attention to this part of the matter 
regarding the expense ; yet, after reading it for a 
third time himself, he cannot bring himself to 
believe that it weighed at all with Mr. Marjori- 
banks in his decision !! The whole range of the 
annals of contradiction can produce nothing 
more complete than this. 
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who support the grant had avowed them- 
selves to be the private friends of Mr. 
Marjoribanks. [Sir J. Sewell: © Isaid 
one or two.’} All that | said was, that 
I had suflicient acquaintance with Mr. 
Marjoribanks, to enable me to state that 
he was a very honourable man ; (z) and 
I can say the same of Mr. Parry. 

Mr. LowNDEs was proceeding very ear- 
nestly, amidst many interruptions, to 
prove that Mr. Hume’s illustration about 
the borrowing of ten pounds was inapt, 
wheu— 

The CHAairMAN reminded him that he 
had already spoken on the question. 

Mr. LowNnbes next expressed his ad- 
miration that his learned friend, with 
whom he had been at college for four 
years, should say that the Act of Parlia- 
ment deprived a servant of the Company 
of his allowances, even whilst he was a 
captive of the enemy. 

Sir J. Sewerr said that his worthy 
friend had misunderstood him. He had 
merely said, that the Legislature, though 
aware of such a liability, had made no 
exception in its favour. 

Mr. Lownpes said, that the object of 
the Legislature was to give the Court an 
opportunity of performing an act of hu- 
manity and justice, asin the present case. 

The CuarrMAN again interposed ; but 
Mr. Lowndes still proceeded. Mr. Mar- 
joribanks, he observed, did not wish to 
have the money nolens volens. 

Mr. WeeviNG said, that if the hon. 
Proprietor should be allowed to go on, 
he likewise would make another speech, 

‘The CHAIRMAN entreated. 

Mr. Lownpbes continued with unabated 
resolution. He would act like an honest 
man, by giving a qualified vote. He 
would vote for the grant as an act of in- 
dulgence to Mr. Marjoribanks; at the 
same time he was obliged to those gen- 
tlemen who had opposed it. 

The CHAIRMAN ounce more solicited. 

Mr. Lownpes made another effort to 
proceed ; but at length gave way. 

Mr, STANLEY CLARKE was sure that 
the learned Civilian did not wish to mis- 
lead the Court by the observations which 
he had made, respecting the safety with 
which vessels might lie off Robin Island ; 
but he believed him to be mistaken. He 
(Mr. Clarke) knew from his own obser- 
vation, that it was a very unsafe place ; 
affording litt!e or no shelter, and bad 
anchorage. In the month of April, not 
many years ago, the ship Guardian was 
driven from her anchors, and carried 
out to sea. He felt compelled to declare 
that he thought his hon. Friend (Mr. 





(n) So are they all—“‘all honourable men.” 
There is not an individual in the service, civil 
or military, who would not challenge and per- 
haps shoot the person who should dare to say le 
was otherwise. What is common to all, there- 
fore, need hardly be mentioned. 
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Hume) had not, with regard to the pre- 
sent question, exercised his usual dis- 
crimination and judgment. 

Sir J. SEwet read from Col. Bird's 
letter to Mr. Marjoribanks, the following 
passage : ‘It must rest with yourselres 
to purchase a vessel ; but you will not be 
required to leave the Bay.’ When Col. 
Bird told those gentlemen that they 
should not leave the Bay, it must have 
been in the conviction that it was _per- 
fectly safe for them to remain there. 
With respect to Robin Island, a gentle- 
man who had been at the Cape had as- 
sured him that a vessel might lie there in 
perfectly smooth water. 

Mr. CuaRKE said, that the Dutch al- 
ways struck their flag-staff on the 10th 
of May, after which no vessel was allowed 
to remain. 

Sir J. SEWELL asked the hon. Gentle- 
man to explain what Col. Bird meant by 
writing such a letter. 

Mr. CLarkF said, he supposed Colonel 
Bird only meant to say that no order 
would be given for the removal of the 
vessel; but he was sure that it would 
have been found necessary to send him 
round to the other side of the Cape. 

Mr. TRANT read the opinion of Capt. 
Horsburgh, the Honourable Company’s 
Hydrographer, as follows: ‘ April is 
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not considered unsafe; but there are 
storms then. May is the first winter 
a and the ships then go to Simon’s 

ay.’ (0) . 

Mr. Hume observed, that the indivi- 
duals themselves asked permission to 
»roceed to Robin Island ; and it was not 
a that they would ask for any thing 
which was unpleasant or unsafe. 

‘The CuairMan then put the question 
onthe Amendment, which was negatived. 

Mr. Hume, having, on a previous 
occasion, expressed hi8 intention to de- 
mand a ballot, felt it necessary to state 
that he could not do so, for want of a 
sufficient number of names to attach to 
a requisition which he had prepared for 
the occasion; but there were not nine 
persons present ready to sign it. 

The CHaiRMAN observed, that Mr. 
Hume had acted very candidly ; though 
he could not say that he was sorry for 
his situation. (A laugh.) 

‘The original motion was then put from 
the Chair and carried; and the Court 
adjourned at three o’clock. 





fo} Capt, Horsburgh’s authority on such a 
point is beyond dispute: it is clearly against Mr. 
Trant’s own position. But it was a proof of 
candour—which is one of Mr. Trant’s charac- 
teristics—to read it, under the circumstances of 
the case, 
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EAST INDIES, CHINA, AND NEW HOLLAND, 


Bengal.—The accounts from India 
during the past month have been most 
important and interesting. By the latest 
latters received, we learn that after the 
various actions on the Assam frontier, 
detailed in our former Numbers, the 
force under Brigadier MacMorine ad- 
vanced into that province, and on the 
26th of March, having been joined bya 
train of howitzers, he approached the 
neighbourhood of Gowhatty, the capital 
of Assam, The city, which is very 
strongly defended both by nature aud 
art, as well as by stockades outside the 
walls, was evacuated by the Burmese 
without any resistance. The barbarity 
of this people, however, had been dis- 
played by their blowing fourteen Assam 
chiefs from the mouth of a cannon, the 
day previous to their evacuation, from 
a suspicion that these held communi- 
cation with the British authorities. On 
the entry of Brigadier Mac Morine into 
Assam, he issued a proclamation of 
which the following is a copy: 


“ Inhabitants of Assam!—It is well 


known to you, that some years ago the 
Burmese invaded your territory, and that 
thev have since dethroned the Rajah, 
plundered the country, slaughtered Brah- 
mins and women, and cows, defiled your 
temples, and committed the most bar- 
barous outrage of every kind, so that vast 
numbers of your countrymen have been 
forced to seek refuge in our dominions, 
where they have never ceased to implore 
our assistance. Notwithstanding our re- 
gret at witnessing the miseries to which 
they were subjected, as we were on 
friendly terms with the King of Ava, we 
could uot interfere. But now the officers 
of His Burmese Majesty have invaded 
our independent territory of Cachar, and 
there aud elsewhere have committed 
such outrages, and held a language so 
arrogant and hostile, that we are at length 
at war. ‘The wished-for onportandt of 
relieving yourselves from the hands of 
your oppressors has now arrived. Our 
victorious army has crossed the boundary, 
and ere long we will drive the barbarians 
beyond the Barmahkoond, nor cease until 
we restore peace and security to your dis- 
tracted country. Come forward there- 
fore, without tear for the present or the 
future. Supply vur troops with provisions, 
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for which ready money will be paid, and 
fail not when you have an opportunity to 
wreak your vengeance on the remnant of 
those who have caused you so many ca- 
lamities. We are not led into your coun- 
try by the thirst of conquest, but are 
forced, in our defence, to deprive our 
enemy of the means of annoying us. You 
may therefore rest assured, that we will 
never consent to depart until we exclude 
our foe from Assam, and re-establish in 
that country a Government adapted to 
your wants, and calculated to promote 
the happiness of all parties.” 

This is the sort of document that would 
serve for any other purpose, or country, 
as well as the present. The Indians 
might with truth say exactly the same 
of the British, as to invading their 
territories, dethroning their Rajahs, 
poepere their countries, &c., as the 

ritish here say of the Burmese: for 
the motives of all invaders and con- 
querors are nearly the same, to benefit 
themselves at the expense of the people 
conquered. The pledge to establish a 
government suited to the wants of the 
peoplesounds ridiculously enough when 
coming from the rulers of India, who 
declare on all occasions that our go- 
vernment there ever has been, now is, 
and always must be, a despotism, in 
which the people have aetbine to do 
with the laws but to obey them. 

This proclamation, however, united 
with the cruel treatment by the Bur- 
mese of such of the Assamese as were 
in their power, appears to have had 
the effect of causing a great hostility 
in the latter people towards the former, 
and several of the Assamese tribes had 
assembled to harassthe Burmanarmy in 
its retreat. The Rajah of Lucky Dewah, 
and some other native chiefs, had 
been carried off by the Burmese, but 
many of the chiefs of the districts round 
Gowhatty bad arrived at the British 
camp to offer their aid in expelling the 
BurmeSe from the province. The latest 
accounts from Brigadier MacMorine 
merely state that he had left a garrison 
in Gowhatty and that the troops re- 
mained in the neighbourhood. 

A naval expedition, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Grant, with a 
military. force under Sir A, Campbell, 
which sailed from Madras on the 23rd 
of April, had been eminently successful ; 
Rangoon, one of the principal ports of 
the Burmese, having fallen into their 
hands without resistauce. From the 
official despatches of Sir A. Campbell, 
detailing the particulars of this affair, 
it appears that after some delay of the 
expedition from want of water, the 
squadron left the rendezvous at Port 
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Cornwallis, on the 5th of June, previ- 
ously detaching a small force under 
Brigadier MacCreagh, against the 
Island of Cheduba, and another detach- 
ment under Major Wahab, against the 
Island of Negrais. On the 6th, every 
arrangement having been made, the 
fleet, led by His Majesty’s frigate Liffey, 
sailed up the Rangoon river, followed 
by the transports, aud after receiving a 
few insignificant discharges of artillery 
from one or two chokies on each side 
the river, the Liffey anchored opposite 
the kiug’s wharf, where there was a 
battery of 12 to 16 guns. The Com- 
modore, to save any useless effusion of 
blood, endeavoured to induce the au- 
thorities to negotiate, but instead of 
this they opened a feeble and ill-directed 
fire on the shipping, which one broad- 
side from the Litfey effectually silenced. 
Two brigades of His Majesty’s 38th rea 
giment, commanded by Major Evans, 
His Majesty’s 13th light infantry, under 
Major Sale, and a brigade of the Madras 
division under Brigadier General Mac- 
Bean, were then landed at different 
points, and after the Burmese hadagain 
returned to their battery, and recom- 
menced their cannonade, which was 
again silenced by a broadside, the British 
flag was seen flying over the town. In 
this affair not a man on the part of the 
British was either killed or wounded, 
nor was a single musket discharged by 
them. 

The inhabitants and authorities are 
represented as being in the greatest 
state of alarm, and the members of the 
government fled at the first shot, carry- 
ing with them seven out of eleven 
Europeans whom they had ordered to 
be imprisoned and put in irons, The 
hurry of their departure caused them 
to leave three of them in the king’s 
godown, whose irons were filed off by 
the troops as they entered the town, and 
Mr. Hough, an American missionary, 
and one of the remaining captives, was 
subsequently liberated by the Burmese 
and sent on board the Liffey to entreat 
the firing might cease, and toask what 
terms would be given them, hinting at 
the same time that they had seven 
Englishmen with them, whose fate 
would probably depend on the answer 
they received. The commander-in-~ 
chief, however, declared the period for 
treaty was past, and stated that if the 
prisoners were injured, the severest re- 
taliation would be taken. The mes- 
Sengers accordingly departed, and their 
non-return excited considerable alarm 
for the safety of the captives, who were, 
however, subsequently discovered, and 
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relieved from their several places of 
confinement by the parties sent round 
the neighbourhood. Only one English- 
man remained in the Burmese domi- 
nions, and this was a Mr. Gauger, who 
was at Ava, and of whom no tidings 
had been heard. The ordnance cap- 
tured at Rangoon far exceeds in 
number any thing the country was 
thought to possess, and would appear 
to lead to an inference that something 
more than native resources had been 
employed to obtain them. 

The expeditions against Cheduba and 
Negrais were equally successful with 
the more important one, and both those 
dependencies surrendered to the British 
arms. Lieut. Wilkinson had also been 
deputed by Commodore Grant to make 
an attack upon a squadron of war boats 
which he observed collecting up the 
river, and accordingly, accompanied by 
Lieut. Maclean, and forty men of the 
Alst regiment, that officer proceeded 
to attack them ; in which, after sustain- 
ing a brisk fire from the villages on 
either bank, they succeeded iu destroy- 
ing one boat and driving the others 
away, with a loss on their own part of 
three men wounded. The village of 
Kemmidine, which the Burmese were 
+stockading, was also attacked by order 
of Lieut. Wilkinson and Capt. Birch, 
and was ultimately carried, after 
a severe resistance, in which Lieut. 
Kerr of the 3éth regiment, with one 
rank and file were killed, and nine 
wounded. The former 0 ficer was killed 
in carrying a second stockade, at which 
the enemy made a very gallant stand. 
Lieut. Wilkinson was also severely 
wounded, with eight or nine of the sea- 
men, but the Burmese were completely 
routed. 

The latest advices from Rangoon, 
which reach to several days after the 
complete occupation of the city, men- 
tion that on the day following the cap- 
ture, information had reached head 
quarters that the Queen of Dalla, 
(a town opposite Rangoon) was em- 
ployed in collecting a force which 
amounted at that time (the 2lst of May) 
to about one thousand men; a corps 
of observation was despatched, but no 
endeavour was maile to check the in- 
crease of the enemy, as it was rather 
the wish of the commander-in-chief to 
attack a considerable force in prefer- 
ence toa petty one, in order that the ene- 
my might be deterred from resistance 
in future. The Hastings frigate, and 
the Teignmouth sloop of war arrived at 
Rangoon on the 18th of May. The 
former unfortunately grounded ou the 
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20th, on a bank in the river, the ex- 
istence of which was not generally 
known; and when the letters left, she 
was lying with her gunwale nearly in 
the water, and it was feared would suf- 
fer cousiderable damage before she was 
got off. Twelve of the ships comprising 
the squadron were ordered back to 
Madras, these consisted of the Virginia, 
David Clarke, Nerbudda, Hercules, 
Susan and East Indian of Bengal, the 
Genelg, George the I1V., the Helen, 
Bombay Merchant, and Bannerman of 
Bombay, and the Abgares of Madras. 

On the 21st of May, the day the last 
accounts left, the city was discovered 
to be on fire at its eastern extremity, 
and was burning with the greatest fury ; 
there was every reason to believe it was 
the work of some incendiary. Great 
fears were entertained, as the houses 
were chiefly composed of wood, that 
the principal part of the town would 
be destroyed before the flames were 
subdued, particularly as a strong south-- 
easterly wind was blowing at the time. 
We learn that Major Sale of the 13th 
regiment was the first who landed on 
the battery after the town was attacked. 
The next expedition intended, was 
against Proome, a town in the Burman 
empire, situated in lat. 18.50 N. long. 
95 E. It is a place of considerable 
consequence, larger and more populous 
than Rangoon, and the greater part of the 
force under Capt. Marryat, of His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Larne, with a considerable 
number of gun-boats had been sent up 
the river. 

On the side of Chittagong, however, 
the British force has sustained a very 
disastrous check—in fact was almost 
entirely destroyed. From the accounts 
received, it appears that Capt. Noton, 
commanding the detachment at Ra- 
moo, had learnt that the enemy were 
cutting a road for their advance within 
four miles of the stockade at Ratna- 
pully, and on the 9th of May intelli- 
gence reached him that the enemy 
had arrived at Ratnapully, and sur- 
rounded it, but that they gave out that 
they only came to “* speak to the Eng- 
lish.” Under these fcircumstances, 
Capt. N. thought it advisable to ad- 
vance with the whole of bis disposable 
force, consisting of three companies of 
the 23d, and some of the Mugh levy ; 
but when he had advanced within half 
a mile of the stockade, the enemy com- 
menced a heavy fire from’a thick jun- 
gle, which induced Capt. Noton tu 
return for two six-pounders, which 
were on elephants a little in the rear, 
directing Ensign Campbell to advance 
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withthe three companies. This the latter 
officer did, and kept up a brisk fire upon 
the enemy for a considerable time, 
until they attempted to cut off the 
guns, when he fired a volley, and 
charged them with the bayonet, in 
which they were completely routed, and 
forty of them killed. The elephants 
had, however, been frightened by the 
firing, and had thrown down their loads, 
which rendered the guns completely 
useless ; but the jungle was, however, 
cleared of the Burmese, aud the troops, 
at about half-past one in the morning, 
took up a position on the plain. After 
a consultation among the officers, it 
was agreed to return to Ramoo, in 
order to get supplies, none of the com- 
missariat department being with the 
troops, and it being impossible to get 
any necessaries at Ratnapully. 

On arriving at Ramoo, it was found 
that the Jemadar who had charge of 
the Ratnapully stockade had returned, 
and, as he brought all his ammuni- 
tion and force back, it was believed 
without firing a shot. Capt. Noton, on 
his arrival at Ramoo, wrote off express 
to Chittagong for reinforcements, Af- 
fairs remained in this state until the 
13th, when the enemy advanced, to 
the number of about ten thousand 
men, on Ramoo, and intrenched them- 
selves on the south side of the river. 
On the following day they advanced to 
the river, and were attacked and driven 
into the surrounding hills, by a party 
under Lieut. Scott of the artillery. 

On the 15th they again advanced, 
and commenced intrenching them- 
selves within about three hundred yards 
of the British position, and onthe 17th 
had advanced their trenches to within 
twelve paces of two tanks by which the 
right and left flanks were defended, 
and gained possession of the one on the 
left, at which the Mughs and provincials 
were posted, and who deserted their 
posts at the first attack. The state of 
the position was, from this defection, 
become untenable, and Capt. Noton 
being compelled to abandon the guns, 
a retreat was ordered, which was well 
conducted till the river was reached, at 
which period the immense number of 
the enemy’s cavalry pouring uponthem 
rendered self-preservation the first con- 
sideration, and a general dispersion 
took place. The enemy now seemed 
to single out the Europeaus from the 
flying fugitives, with the most deter- 
mined rancour. Captain Noton was 
killed ina personal engagement with 
one of their horsemen ; Captain Free- 
man, of the 20th, bya spearsman ; Lieut, 


Grigg, of the 23d, Captain Pringle 
commanding the Mugh levy, Dr. Mays- 
more of the 23d, and Ensign Bennett, 
perished in attempting to pass the river. 
Lieut. Scott, who had been severely 
wounded on the] 6th,had been previously 
tied to an elephant, and escaped; and 
Ensign Campbell made his escape by 
swimming the river, and while swim- 
ming on his back, taking olf his clothes 
under water to prevent being shot. 
Ensign Codrington escaped on horse- 
back, to Coxe’s Bazaar, and arrived at 
Chittagong on the 19th; and Ensign 
Campbellreached that place onthe 20th, 
both in a most exhausted state. 

This affair is stated to have given 
the enemy a great opinion of their own 
prowess; and their number of fighting 
men was estimated at five to six thou- 
sand. When the last accounts left 
Calcutta, it was reported that Chitta- 
gong had fallen into their hands; but 
up to the date of our going to press, no 
account either confirmatory or contra 
dictory of this has been received. AIL 
the private accounts from Calcutta ex- 
press the astonishment of the writers, 
atthe knowledge possessed by the Bur- 
mese of the use of fire-arms, as well as 
at the quality of the arms they pos- 
sessed. On the 22d of May a Sepoy ar- 
rived at Chittagong, having been libe- 
rated by the Burmese, for the purpose 
of conveying a letter to the British au- 
thorities, of which~+ue following is a 
translation : 


** Our Master, the Lord of the White 
Elephant, the Great Chief, the Protector 
of the Poor and Oppressed, wishes that 
the people of both countries should re- 
main in peace and quiet. 

** The Bengalees of Chittagong excited 
a dispute about the Deep of Shapooree, 
which belongs to Arracan. To prevent 
all dissension, by orders of Ezumaba Sun- 
adwaddee, the General, a letter was sent 
by Hussain Ullee, Doobashee to the Judge 
of Chittagong, who wisely relinquished 
the Deep of Shapooree, as belonging to 
Arracau. After this some mischievous 
person misled the English gentlemen, and 
“aused a dispute and encounter between 
the English soldiers and our people, 
whereon the General advanced from Pegu 
with a large force into Arracan, and with 
a view to the tranquillity of the two great 
countries, came to Ruttna Pulling, and 
sent a message calculated to benefit both 
parties, through Hussain Ullee, Doo- 
bashee to the Bengalee Captain and Com- 
mandant of the Stockade. 

“* While this conference was going on, 
a number of Bengalee and Mugh sepoys 
arrived from Ramoo, and began to fire 
with musket and cannon at the Bur- 
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mese, Among Whom Hussain Ullee was 
wounded. 

** On this the Burmese also commen- 
ced the combat, and putting the Bengalee 
and Mugh troops to flight, showed forbear- 
ance, and refrained from killing them. 
The Surdars forbade them killing any one. 
Still no letter came from the Judge of 
Chittagong, and therefore we remained 
at Ramoo. 

“* Our soldiers injured none of the poor 
inhabitants, and committed no oppres- 
sion, and destroyed no habitations, yet the 
English gentlemen, with the Bengalee 
sepoys, began firing upon us with muskets 
and cannon. At last the Burmese Sur- 
dars advanced with a Doobashee to say 
what would have contributed to pacify 
both states. On this the Bengalee sepoys 
be a a fire, which the Burmese were 
obliged to return—a battle ensued, many 
were wounded, and many put to flight. 
The people of Ramoo set fire to their own 
village and burned it. ‘The Judge and 
Colonel of Chittagong, the Generals and 
Chieftains of Calcutta, are all men of wis- 
dom and intelligence ; from their keeping 
and protecting the traitor Hynja all of 
these calamities arise. We send this let- 


ter by a Bengalee whom we took at 
Ramoo.” 


The Burmese war so completely 
occupied the attention of the people at 
Calcutta, that little else was talked of. 
That dreadful scourge, the cholera mor- 
bus, had, however, been committing 

reat ravages, andsmany persons had 
allen victims to its attack. Among 
these was Sir Christopher Pullet, the 
Chief Justice of the supreme court of 
Calcutta, who only arrived in that city 
on the 15th of April, and who expired 
on the 19th of the following month. He 
had presided in the supreme court at 
the hearing of a case on only one 
occasion, and had sat two weeks at 
chambers, in his turn, during which 
time he gave great satisfaction. 

On the 5th of April, twosifting houses 
at the powder mills of Papamoor, near 
Allahabad, containing near three hun- 
dred barrels of gun-powder, blew up, 
and about forty persons were destroyed 
by the explosion. Great damage was 
done to the dwellings even at five miles 
distance, but, fortunately, MajorLindsay, 
the superintendent of the works, aud his 
family, escaped, though their house was 
much shattered. 

The success of the Burmese at Ramoo 
had inspired great alarm at one time, 
among the inhabitants of Calcutta, as 
it was thought an attempt would be 
made against that city; when the ac- 
counts left, it had, however, in a great 
measure subsided. 


Advices had been received at Cal- 


cutta, from Mr. Scott, the agent of the 
Governor-General, reporting his arrival 
at Nougaong on the 15th of April. This 
place is described as one of the largest 
towns in Assam, extending seven miles 
along the bank of the river Kullung, and 
containing, it is said, 4,000 families. Mr. 
Scott proposed advancing on the 17th, 
with the detachment of the 23rd Native 
lufantry under Captain Horsburgh, to 
Kalliabar, one day’s march north-east 
of Nougaong. The enemy’s force at 
Moura Mookh was understood to con- 
sist of 500 men, natives of the Ava 
country, and about the same number 
of Assamese, worse armed than usual, 
in consequence of almost the whole of 
their muskets having been thrown away 
by that part of the army which fled 
from Birkola on the 18th of February; 

Letters from Russah Chokey of the 
15th of April, state that the Burmese 
had fled from that part of the country, 
and retired 70 miles higher up, where 
they had an advanced post at Moura 
Mookh. It was reported that Chaunder 
Kaunt, one of the Assamese Princes, had 
escaped from the Burmese, and taken 
refuge with the people of Sing Pho and 
Khamtee, and that they and the Maho- 
mareens had formed a junction, and 
driven the Burmese from Rangpore to 
Jorehaut. It appears that the action 
at Birkola in February last, had done 
the enemy much mischief. The Bur- 
miese commander was said to have 
returned to Russah Chokey in rags. 

A private letter mentions a report 
that the King of Ava had issued a de- 
cree, commanding the British residents 
and merchants, in that empire, and all 
persons connected with the British 
Government, to quit without delay the 
Burmese dominions, and confiscating 
their property. It was said that the 
preseut Monarch of the Burmese em- 
pire, when very young, had visited 
Europe, aud remained some time in 
various parts of it. 

The letters from Lucknow received 
at Calcutta, announced the tnarriage of 
the Prince Sahile Alum Bahadoor, son 
of the King of Oude, on the 27th of 
April. The ceremony was performed 
at the third hour after midnight, and 
the marriage portion was five millions 
of rupees. 

The quantity of Indigo imported tuto 
Calcutta, from the Ist of September 
1823, to the 23rd of March 1424, was 
only 75,640 factory maunds ; while that 
of the preceding year had amounted 
to 108,904 maunds, being a decrease 
on the present season, of 33,264 factory 
maunds, Sales of the article had, how- 
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ever, been effected to a considerable 
extent since the commencement of the 
season. The finer qualities had suffered 
a decline of from 30 to 40 rupees the 
maund, and ordivary and inferior 
qualities had likewise declined. 

There had been a meeting at Cal- 
cutta, for the relief of the distressed 
settlers in southern Africa, and a con- 
siderable collection was made for that 
benevolent purpose. 

It appears that more than 60,000 
rupees had been already subscribed in 
Bengal, towards the fund of 100,000 
rupees, for encouraging a permanent 
steam communication between Great 
Britain and India. 

The celebrated Ram Mohun Roy, was 
said to be preparing a petition to the 
King in Council, against the late laws 
for the press, and against the general 
conduct of the government of Bengal to 
the natives, to be sent home for pre- 
sentation in England. ‘This is a task 
worthy of his great talents; but it ought 
to have been done long ago. Even 
when it arrives, however, the sagacity 
of Mr. Randle Jackson will, no doubt, 
lead him to consider it a production of 
some European pen. 


Madras.—We regret to find, by ac- 
counts from Madras, that the cholera 
morbus had been extremely fatal there, 
in the latter end of May and the begin- 
ning of June. Among the persons of 
note who had fallen beneath its attack, 
were Edward Wood, Esq., Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government; the Honour- 
able Sir Willingham Franklin, Judge ; 
J. D. White, Esq., Senior Member 
of the Medical Board ; and James Bin- 
ny, Esq. merchant. On the 8th of 
June, however, great hopes were en- 
tertained that the virulence of the dis- 
order was abating, as no case had oc- 
curred for the three preceding days, 
and those who had previously been at- 
tacked were recovering. ‘The hot land 
winds had set in at Madras with most 
oppressive violence, but rain had fallen 
in small portions at Arcot, Vellore, and 
in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry. 
His Majesty’s 80th Regiment of Foot 
had arrived at Madras from Cananore, 
where they had been relieved by the 
20th Regiment. A dreadful flood had 
been experienced in the villages on the 
Damoodah, which swept all before it. 
It was positively asserted at Madras, 
that the Malays were in great force at 
Natal, and that, from their appear- 
ance, it would require a great number 
of ' troops to bring them under subjece 

B. ; 


The following troops proceeded from 
Madras, against the Burmese : 


First Division: His Majesty’s 41st 
Regt. of Foot; Honourable Company’s 
Madras European Regiment, eight com- 
panies; ditto 4d Regiment of Light In- 
fautry, Ist battalion; ditto 6th Regiment, 
2d battalion; ditto th Regiment, Ist bat- 
talion; ditto \Uth Regiment, 2d battalion; 
ditto 17th Regiment of Light Infantry, 
2d battalion. 

Also, two companies of European Ar- 
tillery; one company of Golandanze ; sx 
companies of Gun Lascars; two com- 
panies of Pioneers; twenty-eight pieces 
of orduance, 12 pounders, 6 pounders, 
and howitzers. 

The force is divided into three brigades 
—the first commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Smeit, his Majesty’s 41st Regi- 
ment—the second, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. Hodgson, Company’s Service—the 
third, or Light Brigade, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel W.F. Smith. 
The aggregate strength of this division is 
about 7,500 fighting men. 

Second Division: His bran Dy 54th 
and 69th Regiments; Honourable Com- 
peny's 5th Regiment of Native Infantry, 
2d battalion; 7th Regiment, ditto, Ist 
battalion ; 10th Regiment, ditto, Ist bat- 
talion; ldth Regiment, ditto, 2d batta- 
lion; 22d Regiment, ditto, Ist battalion. 

With the same proportion of European 
Artillery, Gun Lascars, &c. as the first 
division. 


The great quantity of rice imported 
into Madras, does not appear to have 
much lowered the price of that article, 
the scarcity which previously existed 
having left an opening for immense 
importations. 


Bombay.—The advices from Bom- 
bay, which extend to the 23d of June, 
convey similar accounts to those from 
the other Presidencies, regarding the 
ravages made by the cholera morbus, 
particularly upon the natives. A Par- 
see family of five, fell under its influ- 
ence in twenty-four hours; a sepoy, 
his wife, and two children, in four 
hours ; and various other families have 
been destroyed with that dreadful ra- 
pidity, by which it is distinguished ; it 
did not however prevail in any great 
degree among the inhabitants of the 
town itself, although one or two serious 
cases hadoccured. Major Mac Donald 
Kinnier, who had been appointed 
Envoy and resident Minister at the 
Court of Persia, was on his journey 
overland from Madras to Bombay, 
Mrs. Mac Donald Kinnier, left Ma- 
draston the 17th of March, to join her 
husband at Hyderabad, and it was ex- 
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pected she would accompany him on 
his mission to Persia. The keel of a 
new ship of about 700 tons burden, had 
been laid down in the Marine Yard at 
Bombay, by one of the commercial 
houses, an event which was hailed with 
considerable pleasure ; as the determi- 
nation recently adopted at Bombay, not 
to build any more king’s ships at that 
port, had for some time thrown the 
workmen out of employ. 

Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers land- 
ed at Bombay, on the 7th of May, under 
the salute duetohis rank. A mint was 
about to be erected at this place, on the 
north side of the esplanade, between 
Backbay and the road leading to Gir- 
gaum. The Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture was established at Bombay, on the 
Sth of May, when Sir E. West took the 
oaths as Chief Justice, and Sir C. H. 
Chambers as one of the Puisnes, Sir R. 
Rice, the other Puisne, not having ar- 
rived, nor was he expected for some 
months. At the meeting of the Su- 
preme Court, on the 10th of that 
Month, the Advocate General rose and 
observed, that his Majesty had granted 
him letters patent, giving him prece- 
dence over the rest of the bar of that 
Court, and moved that the same might 
be read and an order consonant there- 
to made, which was complied with. A 
discussion then took place respecting 
the right of Mr. Morley to precedence 
over the other gentlemen of the bar: 
viz. Messrs. Irwin, Parry, and Le Mes- 
surier; the three latter gentlemen ob- 
jected to Mr. Morley’s right, upon the 
ground that they were Barristers, called 
to an Inn of Court, in England, while 
Mr. M. bad never been socalled, but had 
merely been permitted to act as an Ad- 
vocate in the Recorder’s Court, upon its 
first institution, having been originally 
an Attorney. The question had been 
before discussed in 1808, when the 
Court (Sir J. Mackintosh being then 
Recorder) decided against Mr. Morley ; 
upon an application by the latter gen- 
tleman from this decision, the appel- 
Jate Court of England refused to inter- 
fere at all in the matter, it being a 
question they said, solely for the con- 
sideration of the local Court at Bom- 
bay.—Notwithstanding this decision, 
Mr. Morley, during the Recorderships 
of four of Sir J. Mackintosh’s succes- 
sors, viz: Sir A. Austruther, Sir G, 
Cowper, Sir W. Evaus, and Sir A. Bul- 
ler, had been allowed to take prece- 
dence over three of the Barristers of 
the Court, Mr. Macnaghten, Mr. 
Stavely, and Mr. Irwin, After an ar- 
gumentvof some length, the Court gaye 
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it as their opinion, that Mr. Morley was 
entitled to the precedence, Sir, C, Cham- 
bers observing, that such was the 
practice of the local Courts of England. 

Accounts had reached Bombay from 
Bussora, that a body of eight thousand 
Nubian slaves, commanded by the 
Pasha of Mecca, had a severe contest 
with the Bedouins, at Eseer, in which 
about two thousand men, with three 
Sirdars of Eseer, were killed, and about 
five hundred carried prisoners to Cos- 
seir. It was further reported, that the 
troops which went against Asseer, 
south of Judda, had been completely 
successful. Mahomet Ali Pasha was 
at Cosseir, with an army of thirty 
thousand men, chiefly composed of 
disciplined troops, which it was re- 
ported would march towards Soudan or 
Nigritia. A large quantity of military 
stores had been embarked for the pur- 
pose of transportation to Suakin, and 
in case of success it appeared probable 
the country south of Camfidia would 
again be recovered, and the maritime 
coast from Judda to Aden taken pos- 
session of by the Governor, who had 
long wished to carry his arms into that 
quarter. 

The demand for transports, occasion- 
ed by the expedition to Rangoon, had 
given the shipping interest of Bombay 
advantages which they had not enjoyed 
for many years before. The freight 
from Bombay to China had consequent- 
ly risen from 30 to 72 rupees, per 
candy, for cotton; and was likely to be 
even higher. The freight to China 
had not been so high as this since 1805 
—Freight to England was quotedat £11. 
per ton, and one ship, the Cambridge, 
had actually received £12. ; cotton was, 
in consequence of this rise of freight, 
depressed in price. Europe market 
cotton had fallen from 135 to 120 and 
125 rupees per candy; and would no 
doubt continue to fall still more as the 
new market cotton came in, the crop 
of the preceding season being consi- 
dered to be abundant. Almost all the 
articles imported from Europe were 
selling at a low rate, and this was un- 
derstood to be the case throughout 
India generally; the cure for this, is 
to give facilities for bringing back re- 
turns, and untilthis be done, no greater 
extension of the Indian trade can take 
place, since no people will buy unless 
they can also sell, and that too on 
equally advantageous terms with the 
purchaser. 

The warlike measures on the other 
side of India had not had any effect on 
the money market at Bombay. Remit- 
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table paper was at 38 per cent premium 
in Calcutta, and 144 Bombay rupees 
for 100 siccas at the latter place. The 
numbers comprised in the 5 per cent. 
unremittable debt, which were to be 
paid off on the 31st of March 1625, had 
advanced from | to 2 per cent; a month 
before it had fallen to 3, and in June 
last, it was at 5. 

Letters from Bombay state that the 
tombs of Mr. Rich and Dr. Taylor, 
both of whom died in Persia, which 
had been wantonly destroyed by the 
Persians, have recently been repaired, 
by order of the king, according to the 
original form, prescribed by the late 
Dr. Jukes. 


Singapore-—Our private information 
from this new and interesting settle- 
ment states, that there had been more 
junks there during this season than 
ever was known before, and the gene- 
ral opinion was in favour of a further 
increase. A large quantity of China 
packages had been sent to Singapore 
for transhipment, to the extent of 12 to 
1500 tons. The captains of Indiamen 
found this very advantageous, as they 
now either filled up their privilege 
freight with teas, or sold it ; and Singa- 
pore being a free-port, there were no 
charges by Goverument, the only ex- 
pense being about one dollar per pack- 
age, for commission and boat and cooley 
hire. Very little was going forward in 
the way of improvement by the new 
Resident. While Sir Stamford was 
there, every thing was life and motion, 
but the new Resident is stafed to be 
less active in paying the necessary at- 
tention to a rising settlement. He had 
carried his plans of economy so far, how- 
ever, as to stop firing the morning and 
evening gun, though the quantity of 
powder saved by this would hardly re- 
commend him tothe Courtof Directors, 
fond as they are of thrifty and saving 
servants abroad. ‘The place however 
was certainly rising rapidly into import- 
ance by the natural operations of free 
trade, and the commerce with Cochin 
China had very cousiderably increased. 
Three junks arrived early in May from 
the Capital, which belonged to the 
king, and were laden with cinnamon, 
sugar, &c. Eight other junks were 
expected from Sygus, in one of which 
was Mr. Gibson, the Envoy from Ava to 
Cochin China, who was expected short- 
ly at Singapore ; it appears certain by 
these accounts, that the Cochin Chinese 
have shown no desire to enter intoa 
coalition with the Burmese. The king 
of Cochin China had constructed a ship 


of six or seven hundred tons burthen, 
after the model of one of the French 
ships which had visited his dominions, 
and it was his intention tosend her ona 
trading voyage to the Straits of Malac- 
ca, as soon as a commander and offi- 
cers could be obtained. This prince 
appears to possess a very enterprising 
disposition, and the partiality he has 
shown to the new settlement is likely 
to be mutually advantageous. Con- 
siderable intercourse was also car- 
ried on between Singapore and Manil- 
la, as well as the island of Hainan, 


China.—The last accounts from Chi- 
na state that there had been a general 
failure of the cotton crops; and the 
Amoy and Fokien junks at Singapore 
had purchased up with avidity all the 
Bengal and Surat cotton they could 
meet with in that settlement. The 
price of opium was falling- fast at Can- 
ton, Patna being quoted at 110 dol- 
lars per chest. ‘These advices contain 
a very interesting article on the foreign 
trade of China, which we insert en- 
tire :— 

The provinces of China, which carry 
on foreign trade, are Canton, including 
the island of Hainan, Fokien, Tchekiang 
and Kianan. No foreign intercourse is 
allowed with the island of Formoza, and 
the storms and dangers of the Yellow 
Sea deter the natives of the maritime 
provinces of Shanton and Petcheli from 
engaging in foreign commerce. These 
are supplied with the commodities of 
distant countries, through the coast- 
ing trade, which is carried on in the 
fine season between them and the neigh- 
bouring province of Kianan and the city 
of Soutcheon. 

Of these provinces, by far the largest 
trade is carried on by Canton, and next 
to it by Fokien ; and the greatest com- 
mercial cities in China are Canton (so 
well kuown to Europeans) and Sout- 
cheon, the capital of one of the divisions 
of Kianan, which the Chinese, in their 
extravagant way, call a Terrestrial Pa- 
radise—an odd epithet, according to our 
ideas, for a great trading city. The four 
provinces which we have enumerated are 
alleged to contain above fifty millions of 
inhabitants ; but if they contain one 
half of it, they are upon a level with 
the first kingdoms of Europe; and this 
may afford an index of the amount of 
foreign trade which they are capable of 
conducting, without reckoning that they 
are channels for a trade with the provinces 
of the interior, which are still more po- 
pulous and extensive than themselves. 

Without including Korea, the Lew- 
chew Islands, or Formosa, the following 
may be described as the countries with 
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which China carries on foreign inter- 
\ course, viz, Japan, the Philippines, Soo- 
a loos, Celebes, Borneo, Java, the Straits 
f of Malacca (now principally confined to 
Singapore), east coast of the Malaya Pen- 
} insula, Siam, Cochin China (including 

H Kambojia), and Tonquin. 

The junks which carry on this trade 
are of very various sizes, being generally 
from 200 to 1,000 tons burthen ; and the 
capital on which they trade being often 

j as small as 3,000, and not unfrequently 
as large as 50 to 60,000 dollars, 

Some are built in the countries to 

which they trade, particularly in Siam 

and Cochin China, and these are the 


| best; but the greater number in China 
{) itself, of the fir and other inferior woods 
of that country. Some are owned by 
Chinese residing in foreign countries ; 
| some by the Chinese themselves ; and 
} often there is an intimate connexion be- 
/ tween those residing on the spot, and the 
: colonists abroad. Every where they are 
commanded and navigated by Chinese, 
| The smallest but the most numerous 
F junks sail from the island of Hainan, 
The natives of this island had hitherto 
? traded as far only as Siam and Cochin 
China ; but this season a few of them 
i have come on as far as Singapore. Canton 
furnishes the largest description of junks; 
-these trade every where But to Japan. 
‘The junks of Foklen or Amoy are sinall 
but valuable ; they trade also every where 
but to the last place, but are fewer in 
number than those of Canton. The junks 
of ‘'chekien are the only Chinese vessels 
which trade to — ; besides which 
they trade to Manilla, Cochin China and 
Siam, but do not appear to cross the 
equator. Those of Kiavan are few in 
number, but large, and carry very valu- 
i able cargoes; their trade is confined to 
the Philippines, Sian;, and Cochin China. 
4 The construction and rigging of a 
i Chinese vessel is her proper registry, and 
a very effectual one it is; for any devia- 
te tion from the set form and character, 
} subjects her immediately to foreigu du- 
ig ties, and what (if it is possible) is still 
worse, to all kinds of suspicion. 
Nomeasurement or tonnage duty is paid 
ee in China on native vessels trading with 
foreign parts ; but there is a kind of tariff, 
S| which, however, varies in the different 
we provinces. At Canton a picul of manu- 
tS factured silk goods pays seven dollars, and 
icul of fine earthen ware one dollar, 
‘These duties are highest in the ports of 
Fokien, and lowest of all in the island 
of Hainan. ‘The Chinese traders of Siam 
state that they carry on a fair and easy 
trade with the cities of Nimpo and 
Sianghai, in Tchekian and Kianau. Every 
where the Chinese traders exhibit a very 
admirable dexterity in evading the Im- 
perial Custom-house laws, and putting 
them upon a footing of more freedom 





and Wberality than is allowed by their 
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letter. ‘The coasting trade of China, for 
example, is nearly free of duty, ‘The 
mercnant takes ehranngs of this, and 
intending in reality to go to Siam or 
Cochin China, he clears out for Hainan, 
When he returns again, his junk will be 
four or five days off and on, at the mouth 
of the port, until he has made a regular 
bargain with the custom-house officers 
for a reduction of duties, threatening all 
the time to discharge his cargo at some 
other port, and wheedle them out of their 
perquisites, if they will not come into his 
terms. The following. may be looked 
upon as an approximation to the amount 
of the foreign trade which China either 
now conducts, or has lately in general 
conducted with foreign countries, viz.:— 


Japan . . . Junks . ,. 10 
Philippines ditto. . .. I 
Sooloo Islands ditto . . . 4 
Celebes  . . ditto ; boar 
Moluccas . Ges s« « & 
Borneo .°. Gitte ..i 
Java... ditto 4 oF 
Sumatra. ditto . 


Singapore, and other places in the 

Straitsof Malacca... » 9 
E. coast of the Malayan peninsula 6 
Siam ‘i ° . ° - . 120 
Cochin China and Kambojia . ditto 66 
Tonquin e . . . . 34 


‘Total of junks annually . 297 


‘The tonnage of these vessels will pro- 
bably not be overrated at from 90 to 
100,000 tons; and unexpectedly large as 
it may appear to some, must in reality 
be looked upon as a mere trifle in com- 
parison to the vast population, extensive 
territory and industry of the country to 
which they belong. 

We can spare but a moment to describe 
the commodities of which this commerce 
consists. China is to the natives of the 
further east, what Great Britain is to all 
America,and to many of the nations of the 
continent of Europe. She supplies them 
with manufactured goods, with physic, 
religion and literature, with astrology (if 
not with astronomy) ,and with emigrants ; 
and. receives in return ther ough produce 
of their forests, or the peculiar products 
of their agricultural industry, She fur- 
nishes every where teas, coarse pottery, 
umbrellas, fans, shoes, and sacrificial 
paper. She furnishes to the Tonquinese 
and Cochin Chinese wrought satins and 
gauzes. ‘To the Siamese crapes, mirrors, 
and ornaments for their temples. ‘To the 
Malayan tribes raw silk. 

The Chinese colonists, placed under 
favourable circumstances, and certain of 
the countries to which they emigrated, 
have been able to exceed, or surpass, 
the industry of the mother country, It 
is thus that in Java, the Philippines and 
Siam, they manufacture sugar: in Siam, 
iron and iron utensils, which, within the 











last twelve years, have superseded those of 
China; and that in Borneo, and in the 
Malayan peninsula, they have wrought 
mines of gold and tin much superior in 
productiveness to those of their own 
country. 

The Chinese receive from Japan, chiefly 
fine copper aud camphor, from the Phi- 
lippines, Sooloos, Moluccas and Celebes, 
tortoise-shell, mother-o’-pearl shells, 
beech de mar, and esculent nests; from 
Java, many of the commodities now enu- 
merated, with some tin, cotton, and 
spices; from the Malay countries, simi- 
lar articles, with timber, barks, scented 
wood, tin, Malayan camphor, pepper, 
opium, and some European commodities, 
Siam affords by far the most extensive 
catalogue, such as tin, pepper, gamboge, 
cardamoms, perfamed woods, ° fancy 
woods, dye woods, hides, horns, bones, 
ivory, from Cochin China, Kambojia, and 
‘Tonquin, nearly the same articles, with 
the exception of tin and pepper; but be- 
sides these, cinnamon, betel nut, varnish, 
ahd certain dye stuffs. 

‘The Chinese colonies of the countries 
with which China carries on a trade, 
may be safely estimated at one million, 
of whom Siam contains by far the largest 
number; and the hands actually engaged 
in navigating the junks themselves, may 
be moderately estimated at from 14,000 
to 20,000. 


Java.—By the last arrivals from this 
island we learn that the pirates were 
again in force on the coast there, and 
had succeeded in capturing another brig 
under Dutch colours belonging to some 
Chinese. No arrival had taken place 
ab since that of the Minstrel and 
Shannon ; and the former ship, in con- 
sequence of the new duties, had sailed 
fur Bencoolen, with a rich cargo of 
mauufactured goods. Produce had 
fallen greatly at Java; and coffee, in 
particular, was as low as fifteen dollars 
per picul. The Dutch had discovered 
and vpened tin mines in Billiton, and 
a considerable resort of Chinese to that 
island had been the consequence. ‘The 
Dutch ship Scheldt, belonging to Mo- 
lucea, was totally destroyed by fire, 
while lying in the harbour of Grissi, on 
the coast of Java. ‘The accident was 
occasioned by a few sparks of fire 
having fallen among some gunpowder 
in the after-part of the ship. All the 
crew escaped, but a Malay woman pe- 
rished in the explosion. 

Letters from Batavia of a very late 
date have been received, but we regret 
to find that no accounts have been re- 
ceived there of Mr. Thornton, Every 
measure had been adopted to recover 
that gentleman from the hands of the 
Malays, who carried him along with 
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them from one island to another, never 
letting him stay long enough in one 
place to allow of its being certainly 
known at any one of the Dutch or Eng- 
lish settlements where he was. It was 
known from some Arabs that his treat- 
ment at this period was far from good, 
a little rice and water being his only 
food, and a piece of matting round his 
head and face being his only covering. 
From the last letters, however, stating 
that nothing had ever been heard of 
him since the prior accounts, Mr. 
Thornton’s comnexions in England are 
fearful that death has terminated his 
sufferings. It was not, however, ima- 
gined that the pirates had offered him 
any actual violence, bu: that the cli- 
mate to which be was so brutally ex- 
posed had proved fatal to him. Severe 
weather had been experienced in the 
neighbourhood of Batavia, which had 
done some damage. Commerce, in 
Java, was flourishing; and the re- 
cent new regulations had given great 
satisfaction to the natives and Dutch 
merchants, and correspondiug dissa- 
tisfaction to the foreign factors. The 
chief of the pirates infesting the Bata- 
vian coast is a native of Lingen, and 
has been for years actively employed 
in bis piratical expeditions. 

The Eurydice frigate, with the Go- 
vervor-General on board, accompanied 
by the Syren, Swallow, and Doorga, 
arrived on the 4th of March in the 
Bay of Amboyna, where his excellence 
was received with great pomp by M. 
Van Merkus, Governor of the Moluc- 
cas. The Governor afterwards visited 
several of the other islands, and was 
the first Governor-General that had vi- 
sited the Moluccas since 1638. 

On the 1Léth of April the Governor- 
General left Amboyna, and five days 
after arrived at Banda, just at the pe- 
riod when the dreadful volcano Goe- 
nong Api opened a new crater, and 
threw out clouds of smoke and ashes, 
though without exciting any apprehen- 
sion of immediate danger. Colonel 
Raaf, the president at Padang, died in 
Sumatra on the 17th of April. 

On the 13th of May a terrible shock 
of an earthquake was felt at Magellan, 
in the residency of Radol. The ther- 
mometer was at 78,and the atmosphere 
foggy and calm. 

By these arrivals from Batavia, the 
supply of arms from Europe, with 
which the Burmese have hitherto been 
so liberally stocked, is now cut off. A 

yroclamation was issued in June last, 

y the Governor of Batavia, directing 
the seizure of all arms and amm 
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from ships anchoring in the Roads, or 
navigating the Straits of Sunda, except 
such as might be requisite for actual 
defence. The Guardian for Singapore 
has been detained under this proclama- 
tion. It had excited much surprise to 
find the Burmese so perfectly armed and 
equipped, as they proved to be, in the 
late actions; and the proclamation, pub- 
lished at Batavia, is believed to be the 
result of representations made by our 
Indian government to the Batavian 
authorities. The Cochin Chinese are 
known also to have been largely sup- 
plied with arms from France, and the 
Dutch government is said to have com- 
plied most promptly with the edict, 
restraining importation, from a seuse 
of the common danger, in which they 
might themselves be involved, by suffer- 
ing the free importation of arms into 
any countries of the east. 

Much damage had been experienced 
in the environs of Bezockie by heavy 
rains, which began to fall in February, 
after two months of extreme drought; 
several bridges had been carried away, 
and the roads now in many places 
completely flooded. 


Palembang.—At this settlement, 
trade is represented as rapidly declin- 
ing, although from the situation of 
the port, its fine navigable river, and 
its productive and extensive territory, 
it appeared as well situated as any spot 
in the Indian Archipelago, to become an 
extensive mart of trade; its declining 
commerce was, however, ascribed to 
the restrictive policy which had been 
recently pursued, and the favour and 
protection extended to certain native 
products of the Dutch Colonies; the 
salt of Siam being excluded from 
Palembang in favour of that of Java, 
although the latter was infinitely in- 
ferior, and many other articles being 
equally prohibited, which had been 
attended by a falling off of the Siam 
trade, before these restrictions. The 
Chinese trade of Palembang had sutler- 
ed in a similar way, in consequence of 
the heavy tonnage duty which the 
Junks pay. 

Manilia.—The last letters from this 
place mention that an intercourse had 


P — been opened between the Phil- 


ipines and Singapore, and that a cargo 
of Britsh manufactured goods had gone 
off well there by public auction. The 
Governor of Manilla had issued, early 
in the year, a commercial proclama- 
tion, of which the following are impor- 
tant extracts :-— 


Ist, All blue, red, andother dyed 


cloths, of Madras and Bengal, shall be 
valued at the custom-house, at 200 dol- 
lars per corge, or 10 per piece, and the 
established duties shall be levied thereon 
accordingly, without any distinction, 
whether they are fine or coarse. Let it 
be understood as a general and constant 
rule, that this does not include printed 
goods, nor any other kind which does 
not come under the denomination of 
dyed cloth. 

2nd, The dyed handkerchiefs, uf the 
same description as above stated, shall be 
valued at 160 per corge, with the excep- 
tion of printed handkerchiefs. 

3rd, The coarse cloth from China, 
called Gepo Tiapo-vegan, or any other 
description which does not include the 
Angue Wor, lens, or the Coletas, or any 
other sort of fine linens, shall pay an 
additional duty of half a rial per piece, 
which is equal to twelve and a half rials 
per package. 

4th, Twist, and dyed twist, of which 
the tine Madras cloth is made, shall be 
free from import duties, as also the iu- 
gredieuts which are imported from India 
for dying the said twist flesh colour. 


Mauritius.—The accounts from the 
Mauritius are chiefly filled with ac- 
counts of the damage done by tempes- 
tuous weather there. H. M. sloop 
Wizard had arrived at the Isle of France 
from Madagascar; on her leaving the 
Jatter place all was quiet; and the na- 
tive chiefs are represented as being 
very friendly to European intercourse, 
A disease something similar to the Cho- 
lera Morbus had been felt among some 
of the tribes in the interior, but it had 
not been very fatal, and was limited in 
its extent. 


New South Vales.—The latest letters 
from this colony are by no means of so 
favourable a nature as those we four- 
merly referred to ; and the plans of 
Governor Macquarie, which were back- 
ed by enthusiasm and industry, instead 
of being followed with assiduity, were 
gradually being laid aside. Provisions 
fur the use of government, were 
contracted for at very low terms; 
and the government bills were sold to 
the highest bidder; sterliag payments 
were done away with, and the dol- 
lar paid out at four different values, 
the government receiving it at the rate 
it brought when sold for government 
bills, which was about 4s. 3d., and pay- 
ing it out to the settler for his wheat 
and meat at 5s., a manifest injustice, 
The expenditure of the colony had, by 
these and other means, heen reduced 
about one-third; but all the benefit 
which might have accrued eventually 
by such a saving, had been more than 
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balanced by the injury the sudden and 
unexpected change from former mea- 
sures had produced. The consequence 
of this, in fact, had been, that wheat had 
fallen from 1 6s. per bushel to 3s.6¢. The 
comparison between the government 
of the late governor and that of Sir T. 
Brisbane, or rather his secretary, was 
certainly not much in favour of the lat- 
ter. The former made roads, erected 
public buildings, cheered the settler, 
and inspired universal life among all 
in the settlement; the latter was occu- 
pied io star-gazing and lunar observa- 
tions, and the secretary in rendering 
ridiculous the brief authority with 
which he was so improperly invested. 

Mr. Forbes, the new chief-justice of 
New South Wales, had arrived at Syd- 
ney at the beginning of March. 


Van Dieman’s Land.—The advices 
from this colony are of a most cheering 
description. The royal charter graut- 
ed to the colony had been received from 
England the latter end of March, and 
gave very general satisfaction. The 
lieut.-governor, at the government- 
house, delivered a long address on the 
occasion, and congratulated the chief- 
justice, J. L. Pedder, Esq., on his ap- 
pointment. The 48th regt., under Lieut. 
Col. Cimitiere, had embarked on board 
the ships Greenock, Asia, and Sir God - 
frey Webster, which were to proceed to 
Madras. The natives in the interior 
were, however, rather troublesome to 
the settlers, and had destroyed one or 
two stock-keepers. Three hundred and 
thirty-six vessels arrived at Hobart’s 
Town between the Ist of June 1816, and 
the end of 1823, the major part of them 
since 1819 : upwards of one hundred of 
these vessels were from ports in Europe. 

Owing to the fineness of the climate, 
all the fruits and plants of Europe are 
gradually bringing into cultivation 
there: grapes have succeeded beyond 
expectation, and the produce was likely 
to surpass that of any former year: all 
kinds of plums are in great abundance, 
as are cherries, apples, walnuts, &c. 
All the different species of clover an- 
swer perfectly, and when sown in the 
latter end of Sept. had seeded in the 
beginning of February. The indigo 

laut had been reared near Hobart's 
Town; and the common holly-hock or 
rose-mallow, which has been discove r- 
ed to yield a blue dye equal in beauty 
and permanence to the best indigo, was 
also found in the greatest luxuriance 
in different parts of the island. In the 
rearing of live-stock the settlers are 
also proceeding prosperously, Several 


cargoes of Merino sheep, through want 
of proper care, had died on the voyage 
out. This evil has been remedied by 
the arrival of the William Shand at 
Hobart’s Town, with 12% fine ewes and 
rams of the pure Merino breed, most 
of them from the flock of Sir J. Se- 
bright. There had also been imported, 
by another vessel, 80 full-grown pure 
Merino sheep; only ten of this whole 
number died on the voyage. 

Several expeditions were in progress 
for exploring the interior, to ascertain 
the course of rivers, and the natural 
productions of the country ; and it was 
believed that this would lead to the dis- 
covery of a large portion of country to 
the north-west. 

The Triton, the first ship sent out by 
the Australasian Company, which had 
been incorporated in England, arrived 
at Hobart’s Town in January, and dur- 
ing its stay there, Mr. Bushby, who had 
come out as mineral surveyor, was 
employed in examining the neighbour- 
hood of Coal River. He found that 
coal was produced there in large quan- 
tities, and near the surface, and that 
mines could be worked there at a very 
mnoderate expense. 

The charter of incorporation of a 
bank at Hobart’s Town had arrived, 
and its notes were put in circulation on 
the 15th of March. In February a new 
township was laid out in the district of 
Coal River, advantageously situated on 
the banks of that stream, and the lieut.- 
governor, who presided, gave it the 
name of Richmond. 

The following extract of a letter from 
Mr. Thomas Scott, dated Ist March, 
1424, is of great interest : — ‘** The 
wreck of a large vessel, supposed to 
have been lost thirty years ago, was 
found on a small island near to More- 
ton Bay, by the expedition that went 
to view the large river lately discover- 
ed in New Holland, There is scarcely 
a doubt but this is the Astrolabe, in 
which M. de la Perouse sailed from 
Botany Bay to the north, and which 
has not since been heard of,” 


Cape of Good Hope.—Letters have 
arrived from the Cape, dated the 10th 
July, and disclose the curious particu- 
lars out of which had arisen the late 
violent ferment in that colony, and the 
subsequent trial of Mr. Edwards, for a 
libel on the governor, as well as the re- 
strictions on the press, followed by the 
suspension of the South African Adver- 
tiser, and a South Africaa Magazine. 
It is well known that one of the mo- 
tives for restraining the press at that 
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particular period, was to prevent the 

publication of the trial of Mr. Edwards, 

of which little has transpired, except 

that he was convicted of a libel against 

the governor, and seutenced to trans- 

rt for seven years to New South 
ales ! 

Mr. Edwards's crime, it now appears, 
consisted in having addressed a letter 
to Lord Charles Somerset, in which he 
introduced several imputations on his 
character. His lordship gave these 
letters to the Fiscal, or principal law- 
officerof the colony, who commenced a 
prosecution against Mr. Edwards for 
the contents. Mr. Edwards energeti- 
cally insisted on his right to be tried 
according to the laws of England in 
eases of libel, and defied the court to 
prove that he was the author of the 
libel, or publisher of the letters, On 
hearing the list of witnesses read, 
Mr. Edwards remarked, ‘I observe 
that the name of one of the witnesses 
is not inscribed. | will acquaint the 
court with her name: it is Catherina, 
formerly slave to Mr. Vander Riet, and 
at present mistress of His Exc. Lord 
Charles Somerset. His Excellency’s 
name is also omitted; but 1 will dare 
His Excellency to show his face in this 
court: I would prove how many prize 
negroes he gave Mr. Vander Riet to 
purchase the freedom of this woman.” 

The commissioners of the court, 
Messrs. Breslie and Borcherds, before 
whom Mr. Edwards was tried, prohi- 
bited him, after the first day of his 
trial, from using any language of a 
personal nature. No witnesses were 
called on the trial to prove the libel or 
the publication of it. The conviction, 
it is stated, took place under the Dutch 
law, the provisions of which are still 
allowed to be in force in the colony. 
A full report of this trial is on its way 
to England : it will, therefore, soon be 
ascertained on what principles this ex- 
traordinary decision took place. 

Respecting the restrictions on the 

ress, we fiud few new remarks in the 
etters in question. Mr. Pringle, the 
Editor of the Magazine, had indulged 
in some remarks on the administration 
of the Colony, for which he received a 
reprimand, and a requisition to submit 
his articles, previous to publication, to 
the Censorship of the Fiscal ; on which 
he at once abandoned the undertaking, 
giving up at the same time his office of 
public librarian. 

On the affair of the placard, affixed 
on a post at Cape Town, and contain- 
ing some horrible imputations on the 
conduct of Lord Charles Somerset, the 
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letters state, that it was first seen by 
Capt. J. Findlay, one morniug early, on 
his way to parade. He did not remove 
the offensive paper; but it was after- 
wards, as reported, taken down by a 
man on horseback. Captain Findlay 
made known the affair at the Govern- 
ment House, on which an oath of se- 
crecy was administered to him by the 
Fiscal, binding him not toe declare to 
others the imputations which that pla- 
card contained. The Fiscal then ad- 
vertised a reward of 5000 rix-dollars 
for the discovery of the person who 
wrote the placard, and 1000 for the 
production of the paper itself. After 
this, a statement was drawn up, in 
which this placard was described as 
being of a very horrible nature, with- 
out any further particulars being men- 
tioned ; and the principal resident at 
the Cape, under the impression.of the 
moment, subscribed ast additional re- 
ward of 15,000 rix-dollars. Still neither 
the author nor placard had been brought 
to light. 

The merchants, who had no proof 
that this placard ever existed, began to 
feel themselves ina very ridiculous and 
humiliating situation. But their mor- 
tification was not to end with this ; for 
it gave rise to many acts of a very 
offensive and arbitrary nature. The 
houses of several respectable indivi- 
duals were ransacked, by virtue of 
search-warrants, to look for the sup- 
posed or ideal placard. One person 
was sent to prison, but afterwards 
liberated, and even Mr. Edwards, who 
was then waiting the execution of his 
sentence, was ordered out of the way. 

Reports were circulated, that war- 
rants were out for the apprehension of 
Mr. Pringle and others. This report, 
as regarded him, was unfounded. He 
waited on the fiscal, to learn if any 
warrant had been issued against him, 
but could obtain no information, 
The Fiscal, however, insisted on know- 
ing who had told Mr. Pringle that a 
warrant had been issued against him ; 
and upon his hesitating to reveal, his 
name, was taken before the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Bentinck, who asked him 
if he was aware of a Dutch law which 
authorized his being sent to prison, in 
case he refused to give up the name of 
his friend, who had told him of the 
warrant being made out against him. 
After a conversation of two hours, Mr, 
Pringle gave up the name of his in- 
formant. The conduct of the govern- 
ment was disapproved of by the Com- 
missioners seut out to inquire into the 
administration of the Colony, who were 
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fortunately on the spot at the time, 
and from whom the government at 
home will doubtless receive a true state 
of all that has occurred. 


Sierra Leone.—We are happy to an- 
nounce, that our fears of the utter de- 
struction of our Settlement at Cape 
Coast have, during the month, been 
removed by the official accounts re- 
ceived of the defeat of the Ashantees, 
commanded by the King in person, 
during an attack made by them on this 

ost. The principal battle took place 
on the 11th of July, when the Ashan- 
tees, to the number of fifteen thousand, 
approached to attack the Castle. For 
the first time, our troops were enabled 
to bring field pieces against the enemy, 
who suffered terribly from the grape 
and cannister shot poured upon them ; 
and their disorder was heightened by 
an attack on their two camps in the 
rear, by the British and Allied force, 
both of their camps being destroyed. 

In consequence of this, the Ashan- 
tees fell back on the evening of the 
lith of July, and, after a few skir- 
mishes on the J}2th and 13th, the re- 
mains of the force rapidly retreated to 
their own country. Their loss in this 
affair is estimated at about four thou- 
sand men, and the British at that of 
five hundred, chiefly natives allied with 
us. It is gratifying to learn, that the 
Danish Governor, whose friendly con- 
duct we noticed in our last, sent a body 
of his people well armed to aid in the 
defence of Cape Coast, and these ren- 
dered excellent service. The seamen, 
also, from our ships of war there, 
were landed to defend the Fort. Lieut. 
Swanzy, of the Royal African Corps, 
was killed, and was the only officer 
that fell in the action. 

Cape Coast, when the advices left, 
was in a most deplorable state, from 
want of provisions, and from the de- 
struction of the habitations during the 
attack, but no alarm was entertained 
of the return of the enemy. 

Colonel Sutherland, who embarked 
in the Thetis for England, has been 
succeeded in the government by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Grant. 


Algoa Bay.—From a letter written 
by one of the new settlers at this place, 
it appears that the prospects in that 
settlement are materially improving. 
The difficulties that at first presented 
themselves were fast melting away, 
and any person with a small capital 
would, it is thought, soon become in- 
dependent there. Labourers were in 
particular request, and the rate of 
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wages was very high. Printing had 
been prohibited ! but the next arrivals 
from England were expected to remove 
the prohibition. The writer says, that 
as yet he had derived little benefit 
from the cultivation of his land, and 
was on the point of building a good 
house, which he expected to accom- 
plish for about 1507. The necessaries 
of life were extremely cheap. 

The Mary, Ardlie, from Bengal and 
Madras to London, which was wrecked 
in Mossel Bay on the 9th of July, had 
on board nearly 1000 chests of indigo, 
most of which it was expected would 
be saved, and also the rest of the va- 
luable part of the cargo. 


The following details are extracted 
from Captain Prissick’s letter, detailing 
the loss of the ship George the Fourth, 
near Brede River, on the Coast of 
Africa, dated July 18, 1824 :— 


“1 am under the necessity of inform- 
ing you of the wreck of the ship King 
George the Fourth, on the 16th inst. 
Having got as far on our passage as 
Cape Lagullas, we encountered a 
heavy gale from the N.W., which con- 
tinued with unabated fury from the 
27th of June till the 7th of July, during 
which time the ship was totally dis- 
masted and water-logged, having 
sprung a leak under the main chains, 
whilst both pumps were disabled, and 
shortly afterwards broke. With great 
exertions, we kept the ship above 
water during the gale, though we could 
not get her under eight feet water in 
the hold. The sugar svon melted ; the 
cotton and cloves in casks were wash- 
ing about the hold. After the gale 
had subsided, we found ourselves in 
38 south latitude. The stumps of the 
masts were afloat, and the stancheons 
adrift, when we got up jury-masts of 
such spars as were on deck, most 
being washed overboard, and made 
sail for the coast, in hope of seeing 
some homeward-bound ship to take us 
out. Having made the cvast about 
St. Sebastian’s Bay, without seeing 
any ship, it was my intention to run 
our ship on shore in that place, but the 
wiod blowing hard to the northward, 
we could not get in. The crew and 
passengers now became clamorou3 for 
the boat to land them; and seeing, 
from the state of the ship, that she 
could not hang together 24 hours 
longer, I was reluctantly obliged to 
lanch the only little boat we had. 
The gale left us, and with considerable 
difficulty we succeeded in landing, at 
two trips, the whole of the passengers 
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and the disabled part of the crew. At 
seven o'clock the same evening I quit- 
ted the ship with sixteen men, and at- 
tempted to land where the others had 
done, but the surf was so high it be- 
came impossible: after rowing all 
night, we landed here. The wind hav- 
ing changed during the night, the ship 
drove on shore a few miles below this 
place, and in an hour afterwards went 
to pieces.” 


Mediterranean.—The advices from 
the Mediterranean have been of the 
highest interest during the past month ; 
but most of the details having already 
transpired in the newspapers of the 
day, render it Jess necessary to insert 
them here. The most p ominent of 
the events may be briefly noted. 

At Constantinople there have been 
serious commotions, which ended in 
the dismissal of several high officers of 
state, and the delivery into the hands 
of the Janissaries of the son of the 
Sultan, heir to the throne, as a hostage 
for the due fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions enjoined by them on the sove- 
reign, who, though a despot, is thus 
obliged to yield to public opinion. 

Letters from Smyrna announce the 
total dispersion of the land forces col- 
lected at Scalanuova, for the expedi- 
tion against Samos, to the extent of 
60,000 men. From the same quarter 
it is ascertained beyond all doubt, that 
the great Turkish fleet of the Capitan 
Pasha, as well as that of the Egyptian 
viceroy, which were destined for the 
invasion of the Morea, have been de- 
stroyed, so that the Greeks may now 
be considered as entirely beyond all 
risk of re-subjugation ; and, uuless 
impeded by European influence, they 
cannot fail soon to take their place 
among the free vations of the world. 

The disgraceful fact of there being 
upwards of thirty of the vessels form- 
ing part of the Egyptian fleet, sailing 
under the British flag, has met with 
universal reprobation ; and the Pro- 
clamation of Sir Frederick Adam, in- 
tended to protect these piratical mis- 
creants from the ordinary consequences 
of their conduct, in joining the hostile 
forces sent against the Greeks, has not 
been less severely censured throughout 
England, and Europe generally. The 
facts were briefly these :—Certain ves- 
seis belonging to Christian nations, at 
profound peace with theGrecks, (among 
whom were 35 English and not one 
French) chose to fall into the ranks of 
the Egyptian fleet, and actually to 
form part of the hostile squadron in- 





tended to carry war and desolation into 
the Morea, The Greeks hearing this, 
warned them of their fate, by issuing a 
proclamation, threatening to treat them 
exactly as they would treat the vessels 
of the Turks, namely, burn, sink, cap- 
ture, and destroy such of them as fell 
in their way. On this, Sir Frederick 
Adam (brother of the celebrated Mr. 
John Adam, late temporary Governor- 
General of Bengal) issued his procla- 
mation, threatening to detain all Greek 
vessels till this proclamation should 
be rescinded in all its parts, thus, 
in effect, declaring war against the 
Greeks, for their having the humanity 
previously to warn English renegades 
from a fate which they might justly 
have inflicted on them without the 
least warning whatever! Ou this sub- 
ject, however, we cannot do better than 
select one of the many excellent arti- 
cles which have appeared on this sub- 
ject in the Morning Chronicle; though 
it must be added, in justice to the 
Times, Globe and Traveller, and Exa- 
miner, that they have all expressed 
their unqualified reprobation of the 
conduct of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner. 


‘The infamous proclamation of Sir Fre- 
derick Adam, declaring that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s Naval 
Forces in the Levant, conformably to the 
instructions he has received from the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
will arrest and capture all the vessels 
armed or bearing armed men, equip ed 
by the authority of the Provisional Go- 
vernmeut of Greece, or by those who 
acknowledge its authority, in conse- 

uence of the refusal of the Provisional 

iovernment to revoke their Proclama- 
tion against the vessels of ueutrals inter- 
fering in the contest between the Turks 
and Greeks, excited every where yester- 
day the keenest indignation. The most 
servile Englishman who read it, blushed 
for his country, when he saw those who 
represent it outraging in so barefaced a 
manner the general feeling of Europe. 
A French paper (the Courier Frangais) 
supposes it the production of some inso- 
lent pro-consn}, unauthorized by his Go- 
vernment; and we would willingly adopt 
this supposition, did we not see the in- 
structions of the Admiraity referred to 
by Sir F. Adam. It would, however, 
give us great satisfaction to think that 
no part of the odium attaches to the 
Foreign Office ; for without wishing to 
flatter Mr. Canning, we must say that 
we have seen nothing in his conduct 
which would lead us to suppose that he 
would be guilty (a milder word would be 
unsuitable) of such an abomination as 
the issuing of such a proclamation 
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amounts to. Let us hope that the Ad- 
miralty alone is in fault; and that the 
measure will be disowned and counter- 
manded with all convenient speed. 

The transporting of hostile troops and 
warlike stores to the shores of one of the 
belligerents, is,as we yesterday observed, 
taking part in the war between the Turks 
and the Greeks; and those worthless Eng- 
lishmen, who thus allied themselves to 
the Turks (and whose names will, we 
hope, be published in this country, that 
disgrace may follow them wherever they 
show themselves), thereby placed them- 
selves with respect to the Greeks, exactly 
in the situation of ‘Turks. Whatever, 
therefore, the Greeks might doto Turkish 
vessels conveying troops and warlike 
stores to their shores, they might do to 
the Englishmen who joined the Turks. 

Now, it is agreed by all writers on 
international law, that the Greeks would 
be perfectly justified in a/tacking, burn- 
ing, or destroying ‘Turkish vessels, with 
their crews. The most celebrated wri- 
ters, as Cocceji, Bynkershoek, &c. do 
not hesitate to lay down the abstract 
position, that in war every: thing is per- 
mitted to the victor against the vanquish 
ed, aud that though the right of killing 
a conquered enemy is seldom exercised, 
yet whoever wishes to enforce his right, 
may proceed to that extremity. 

(Quia in victum victori licent omnia, jus 
vite et necis penes victorem esse nemo dubita- 
verit. Quamvis autem jus occidendi fere ob- 
soleverit, id tamen soli victoris voluntati ac 
clementie tribuimus, neque adeo negamus ad- 
hue exerceri posse, si quis omnino jure suo uti 
velit. Omnis enim vis in bello justa est, si me 
audias, et ideo justa, cum liceat hostem oppri- 
mere etiam inermem, cum liceat veneno, cum 
liceat percussore immisso, et igne factitio quem 
tu habes, et ille non habet, denique cum liceat 
quomodocungue libuerit—Lynkersh. Quast, 
Jur, pub, Lib. ii, ¢. 3, 4.) 


But whatever may be thought of the 
right to kill an unarmed cnemy, to poison, 
Xe. it is clear that the harsh conduct of 
one belligerent justifies equally harsh 
conduct on the part of the other. 


“ Two equally just wars,” says Galiani, in 
his Rights of Neutrality, ‘‘do not give equal 
rights against an enemy when they do not spring 
from similar causes. For asa just war can be 
carried on on no other account than that of an 
injury either received or threatened, with the 
difference of the injury, its magnitude and 
ope varies the right how much or how 
ittle we may undertake against others, either 
to indemnify ourselves, or to place ourselves in 
a state of security.” 

Vattel says—** When the war is with a sa- 
vage nation, which observes no rules, and never 
gives quarter, it may be chastised in the per- 
sons of any seized or taken, they are among 
the guilty, that by this rigour they may be 
brought to conform to the laws of humanity.”’ 

It is well known that all the ferocity 
of the ancient mode of carrying on war 
is retained by the 'Turks—that wherever 
they have gained any advantages they 
murder their adult male priseners, and 
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make captives of the women and children, 
Those writers on the law of nations who, 
like Cocceji, Bynkershoek, &c. think that 
the whole eee of an enemy may 
be put to death, still consider the Turkish 
practice of violating captives, as exceed- 
Ing the utmost extension of right which 
can be given to the victor. Captas stu- 
prare nonlicet ; quia actui huic naturalis 
turpitudo inest, No extremity of repri- 
sals, therefore, against the ‘Turks, can 
exceed what all writers on international 
law would sanction. 

In this we are far from wishing to give 
countenance to the cruelties which have 
characterised this and all wars, where 
oue at least of the parties is in a state of 
barbarism. We merely state the rights 
of the Greeks with respect to the Turks, 
and consequently with respect to those 
ruffians of Englishmeu who have joined 
the Turks, as the law of nations has been 
most absurdly introduced by the Lord 
High Commissioner in his proclamation, 
as a justification of his hostilities against 
the Greeks. Many horrid acts of cruelty 
are committed in every war, some of 
them reprobated by many writers on 
international law, as, for instance, the 
giving up the population of atown taken 
by storm to the besieging army, (and we 
may refer to St. Sebastian, taken by Lord 
Lyndock, as a case in poiut,) yet, though 
such au abandonment of the population 
to an infuriated soldiery may be repro- 
bated, it has always been considered 
justified by the laws of war. 

It has been well observed by an evens 
ing contemporary, that the Greeks, in 
saying that the vessels treated as enemies 
shall ‘* be attacked, burned, and de- 
stroyed, with their crews,” must have 
meant merely ‘ that they should be sub- 
jected to capture and condemnation, and, 
in the event of resisting capture, exposed 
to the consequences of resistance.” 
Though, theretore, the Greeks are justi- 
fied, according to every recognized prin- 
ciple, in proceeding to the utmost extre- 
mity against those, who, having allied 
themselves to their ruthless enemy, are 
captured in the act of conveying troops 
to their shores, still it is probable that 
they merely stated the destruction of the 
crew as a consequence which might re- 
sult from resistance, without any inten- 
tion of sending the crew of a captured 
ship to the bottom, as a matterof course. 
But should we even in case of a war, 
not with a barbarous enemy like the 
Turks, but a nation which has always 
boasted of the highest civilization, the 
French, be very scrupulous with respect 
to neutrals, who might lend their ships 
to the French to invade us, 


** Suppose,” says the contemporary alluded 
to, “ Suppose during the last war, when Bona- 
parte had his camp at Boulogne, a fleet of Pap- 
penheimers or Russians (when Russia was 
neutral) had been taken up by the enemy to 
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convey 50 or 100,000 men to the coast of Kent 
and Sussex, should we have thought our Go- 
vernment acted with injustice to the weak or 
the strong—to Pappenheim or Russia—if it 
gave notice to the transporting parties that their 
vessels would be exposed to awkwafd conse- 
quences from our men of war—or even if it 
suok, burnt, or destreyed, without notice, as 
many of these nominal neutrals as it could ?”’ 

So much with respect to the disgrace- 
ful measure of Sir Frederick Adam, the 
appearance of which, every man who 
has the character of his country at heart, 
must deeply regret. Whether we are 
indebted for it to the Colonial Office, the 
Foreign Office, the Admiralty, or to Sir 
Frederick Adam himself, it leaves a stain 
on the country which will not soon be 
effaced. 

We are happy to add, that since the 
destruction of the fleets in question, in 
which many of the vessels under Eng- 
lish flags were burnt and destroyed 
with the rest, Sir Frederick Adam has 
made a visit to Greece, and matters 
have been adjusted by withdrawing the 
proclamation on each side; that of the 
Greeks being now indeed no longer 
necessary, 


The progress of intelligence is rapid 
throughout Greece. A number of bene- 
volent and public spirited individuals 
continue to visit the country from Eng- 
land, plans of education are fast 
maturing in many of the Greek towns, 
and another new Journal, called the 
Ephemeride, has been added to those 
already existing at Athens. 

The differences between the Dey of 
Algiers and the British government 
have been arranged, by the latter con- 
ceding all the points required of 
him, which related to mere matters of 
form, and by his declaring his intention 
to conform to the treaty entered into 
between his predecessor and Lord Exe 
mouth, When the last accounts left, 
the Dey had despatched a squadron of 
four ships to cruize against the Spanish 
and Sardinian flags, on the grounds 
that he had not received his usual tri- 
bute from those nations. It is really 
a disgrace to Europe, that tribute should 
be suffered to be exacted from any 
Christian nation, by such cruel and 
ferocious barbarians as the Algerines, 








East India Directors. —An extraor- 
dinary sensation has been created by 
the publication of the Hyderabad Pa- 
pes the perusal of which, by such as 

ave gone at all iuto their details, has 
induced many to believe that a con- 
spiracy existed, both in England and 
in India, to injure Lord Hattings in 
public estimation; and some even of 
the Directors are thought to be impli- 
éated in this charge. It is confidently 
said that some persons of great emin- 
ence, friends of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, have it in contemplation to bring 
a formal charge of conspiracy against 
some of the Directors, and several other 
persons, carried on for years against 
the noble Marquis, while at the head 
of his government in India; and the 
supposed leading individuals in this 
combination are even named in con- 
versation in the principal circles; but 
it would perhaps be hardly safe to indi- 
cate them more distinctly here. Time, 
however, will reveal all. Mr. Pattison, 
(whosé able protests and dissents, in 
which he censures the conduct of his 
colleagues, are included in the Hy- 
derabad Papers, and do equal credit 
to his head and his heart), is said to be 
one of those friends of the Marquis, 
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whoare determined to insist upon a pub- 
lic investigation of the whole affair, 
to clear up much that is now involved 
in very suspicious mystery, to say the 
least. We shall be heartily glad to 
see this done, for the sake of truth and 
justice, which can never suffer from 
inquiry; and our firm conviction is, 
that the more the matter is probed, the 
more certainly it will be made apparent, 
that in all these transactions the Mar- 
quis has acted an upright and con- 
scientious part, while the conduct of 
his masters in England, and his fellow- 
servauts in India, has been marked 
by the most crooked and miserable 
policy, quite unworthy the character of 
the nations they pretend to represent. 


Reduction of Interest on India Bonds. 
The following notice, dated East In- 
dia House, Sept. 29, was posted in the 
English Stock Exchange early in the 
past month :— 


The Court of Directors of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trad- 
ing to the East Indies, do hereby give 
notice, 

That the present interest of (3/. 10s.) 
three pounds ten shillings od cent. per 
anna on the Company's Bonds, shall 
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cease and determine on the Sth day of 
April, 1625. 

That from and after the said 5th day 
of April they shall carry only an interest 
of (32) three pounds per cent. per an- 
num. 

That the holders of bonds will be al- 
Jowed to bring them in to be marked for 
continuation at the said interest of (3/.) 
three pounds per cent. per annum, until 
the 29th day of March 1625; and that 
such bonds as shall not be marked for 
continuation as aforesaid, on or before 
the 26th of March, 1425, shall be liable 
to be paid off on the said 5th day of April, 
1825, with the interest due thereon; 
from which date- unmarked bonds shall 
not carry any interest. 

JosErH Dart, Secretary. 

Wabob of the Carnatic.—The papers 
meution that a sumptuous military 
equipment is about to be sent from 
this country to Madras for the Nabob 
in question. It is quite safe for the 
East India Company to indulge in 
these warlike presents to a man who 
cannot use them. The motives they 
avow for withholding them from others 
may be seen in another part of our 
publication. 

Madagascar Youths.—Three young 
men, natives of this island, the eldest 
about 18 years of age, have been re- 
cently baptized in London, at the cha- 
pel of the Rev. Rowland Hill. They 
were sent over by the king of Mada- 
gascar, for the express purpose of 
being educated in the Christian faith ; 
this being granted as some ee - 
tion to him ‘(it is said) for his loss of 
the advantages of slave-dealing in his 
dominions, 


Greek Committee.—The labours of 
this philanthropic body still continue ; 
and their efforts for the assistance of 
the Greeks are unabated, At one of 
their recent sittings, Captain Blac- 
quiere, who has just returned from 
Greece, presented to them nine inte- 
resting Greek youths, sent to England 
for education. There were originally 
ten, but one of them died on the pas- 
sage, from a fever caught by bathing 
while his body was in a state of great 
heat. These youths were brought over 
in the Greek corvette, Amphitrite, 
to the crew of which the Committee 
voted from their funds a supply of 
warm clothing for the winter. A hand- 
some sum was also appropriated to the 
education of the youths sent for that 
purpose, and every indication given by 
the members, of their continued inte- 
rest in the fate of the Greek people. 
On the same occasion, Capt. Blace 
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quiere presented to the Committee the 
Turkish flag captured by the brave 
Marcos Bozzaris, just before his death, 
and two cannon-balls cut from the 
marble of the Parthenon, which the 
Greeks had been compelled to use for 
this purpose, for the want of iron or 
lead. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 20, the Lord 
Mayor gave a dinner at the Mansion 
House to a large party. Four young 
Greeks, the sons of some of the prin- 
cipal directors of the operations in 
Greece, were amongst the guests. They 
were introduced by Mr. Bowring, and 
were attired in the costume of the 
country, richly embroidered. At the 
request of Mr. Bowring, who commu- 
nicated the wish of the Lord Mayor to 
the Greeks, they sang several of their 
national airs, and danced according to 
the style of their country. The ladies, 
of whom there were many of the party, 
were delighted at the musical display, 
which was completely scientific; but 
their dancing was incomparable. The 
names of the Greeks, who are four of 
the ten sent over to be educated here, 
upon the invitation of Mr. Jeremy Ben- 
tham, are Eustatio Rallis, from Na- 
poli di Romania; Stamonacea, a Liva- 
dian, son of one of the Chiefs of that 
province, at whose house Lord Byron 
was accustomed to visit ; Costa, son of 
a Suliot Chief; and Pericles, an Athe- 
nian. 

We should add, that the idea of ob- 
taining the Greek youths to be edu. 
cated in England, vriginated with the 
venerable Bentham, who had sent to 
Greece for two, charging himself with 
the expense of their maintenance and 
instruction, and this encouraged others 
to be sent with them. We rejoice to 
learn that they are all to be sent to the 
excellent, and, we must say, unequalled 
institution at Hazelwood ;* a place of 
education superior not only to all others 
in England, but, we sincerely believe, 
to all others in the world, for develop- 
ing the natural powers of the pupils, 
and bringing, with the least expense 
of time and money to the parent, and 
with the greatest happiness to the 
child, whatever natural talents he may 
possess, to the greatest degree of 
perfection of which they are capable. 
The public school at Hazelwood should 
be visited by every man who takes an 
interest in the advancement of the hu- 
man race, as one of the most interest- 





* An account of this admirable establishment 
will be found in the first velwme of the Onental 
Herald, page 261. 
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ng institutions in existence. There are 

already nearly 100 English boys there; 
aud, but very recently, some young 
gentlemen from South America, two 
of them sons of the late Chief Magis- 
trate of Buenos Ayres, were added to 
their number. The niue young Greeks 
will be a valuable addition to their 
strength, and we doubt not but that in 
another year the children of other na- 
tions will be also sent there; sv that 
an education at that school will par- 
take of an advantage that perhaps no 
other in the kingdom could offer, and 
give the pupils some of the benefits of 
travel and intercourse with foreigners, 
before they even quit their homes. 

We should be glad to see a thou- 
sand such excellent institutions scat- 
tered over the globe, and hope they 
will rapidly increase and multiply for 
the benefit of mankind. 

We may mention that in the United 
States of America, the deep interest of 
all classes of people in the fate of the 
Greeks coutinues unabated; and while 
the great body of the English are merely 
talking and writing about the matter, 
the Americans are rendering them the 
most active and essential assistance. 
A letter from Achille Murat, son of the 
late King of Naples, addressed by him 
to Mr. Hume, from America, gives the 
most lively picture of the general feel- 
ing of that country towards the Greeks, 
and mentions that a large steam vessel, 
the Robert Fulton, was fitting up as an 
armed corvette, to be presented to the 
Greeks by the Americans, for the pur- 
pose of aiding them in their naval 
warfare against the Turks. Let this 
be contrasted with the conduct of the 
British Ministers and their servant, 
Sir Frederick Adam, and it will be 
jmmediately seen who are the real 
friends, and who the enemies, of Gre- 
cian independence. 


African Institution —The Eighteenth 
Report of this excellent institution has 
been published ; but we can only find 
rvom for the following short notices of 
facts stated in it, referring the reader 
who desires further details to the Re- 
port itself : 

France.—The remonstrances urged 
by Sir C. Stuart to the Government at 
Paris are stated at length, and the 
yoanner in which they have been re- 
ceived ; the numerous French ships 
fitted out for the purpose, the large 
cargces cf s!aves taken on board, pro- 
tection granted by the French flag to 
the slave trader, the omission of in- 
structions to the naval officers, &c. 


showing the violation of their own 
laws, aud occasiouing encroachmeats 
on the territories of friendly powers in 
Africa, and exciting bloody wars among 
the natives. These things have been 
brought under the notice of the French 
Government in all their horrid and 
disgusting details, and yet the French 
Slave Trade still proceeds as actively 
as before. 

The Report ascribes to France the 
power to put anend to it if it pleases— 
the more awful becomes her responsi- 
bility for its continuance; and it sug- 
gests, that, ** while the penalties at- 
tached to it are merely pecuniary, no 
degree of vigilance on the part of pub- 
lic functionaries can prevent its being 
carried on so long as the profits will 
pay for insurance ;” and recommend- 
ing some infamous punishment to be 
substituted—of a brand, or the gal- 
leys—(p. 22). But the establishment 
of a Society in Paris for the abolition, 
having marked their auspicious com- 
mencement by enlightened zeal, af- 
fords, by ditfusing its information, 
very satisfactory hopes of awakening 
a more extensive feeling in favour of 
the African cause. The Royal Institu- 
tion of France having offered a prize 
for the best written poem on the aboli- 
tion, it was adjudged to M. Chauvet ; 
and another by M. Biguan is said to 
have been nearly equal in point of 
merit. The importation, and reprints 
with translations, of them, would ren- 
der this cause an acceptable service in 
England, 

Sierra Leone.—The state of this 
Colony is greatly improving its inter- 
course with the interior, almost to the 
Banks of the Niger. The merchants 
have occasionally received from five 
hundred to one thousand pounds’ worth 
of gold in a single day in exchange for 
their goods! (p. 40.) Crime has di- 
minished, cultivation has extended, 
substantial erections have been mul- 
tiplied ; churches have either been 
built or are building in every village ; 
the blessings of education have been 
more widely diffused; and the influ- 
ence of Christianity appears to prevail 
more and more among the -inbabi- 
tants ; and the reports of the unbealthi- 
ness and mortality of the Colony have 
been exaggerated. Among the im- 


provements ou the Gold Coast, it is 
stated that the superstitious ordeals 
which had been previously in use at 
the Forts had been suppressed ; and 
the evil of panyaring,, or seizing and 
enslaving the person of the debtor, or 
of any of his relatives or townsmen, 
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for debt, had heen checked, and it 
may be hoped will soon be effectually 
suppressed. The Report then adverted 
to the late disaster, observing that the 
occurrence of war with the King of the 
Ashantees under these circumstances 
has been peculiarly unfortuate! the 
details of which had not been received 
at the date of this Report. The com- 
mercial intercourse which has been 
opened with the interior of Africa from 
the different European settlements on 
the Coast is stated as likely to throw 
considerable light on its state, and in- 
formation of its effect is given at some 
Jeugth in the Appendix O, by the Tar- 
tar Wadjee. Alter mentioning the loss 
of Mr. Bowditch and Mr. Belzoni, the 
Directors state that the most success- 
ful enterprise of this description hi- 
therto made has been that of Major 
Denman, Lieut. Clapperten, and Dr. 
Ouduey, who, proceeding southward, 
reached in February 1823 the capital 
of Bornou, 124 deg. N. lat. 14 long. E. 

Amongst the valuable documents of 
the Appendix that of the letter O will 
be read with much interest, being the 
Journey of Wadjee, a Tartar, from 
Tripoli to Cape Coast, &c. in which he 
describes Timbuctoo aud Jinue: he 
never heard of any White man having 
been at Timbuctoo. 


English Travellers.—The celebrated 
Captain Cochrane, of the Royal Navy, 
whose pedestrian excursion through 
Russia and Siberia lately excited such 
interest, arrived at Barbadoes on the 
#th of August last, on his way to 
South America, where he intended to 
explore, cn foot, all the yet untravel- 
led parts of the country that he could 
find, and to explore the very summits 
of the Andes ! 

The following curious particulars re- 
spectiug the late Mungo Park are from 
a summary drawn up from notes ob- 
tained in 1622 from a negro named 
Duncanno, a native of Yaourie, the 
spot where the great African traveller 
perished, and are thought worthy of 
msertion here. 

Duncanno states that he was in his 
native country, Birnie Yaourie sixteen 
years ago (1608), when Mr. Park ar- 
rived there im a canve with two masts. 
No person landed, and the canoe con- 
tinued her course down the river with 
the travellers in her. ‘The King of 
Yaourie, aware of their danger, sent 
off eight canoes to warn them, in one 
of which was a red cow, intended as a 
present to the white men. Mr. Park 
did not communicate with them, but 
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continued sailing Onward. The canoes 
followed, and at last Mr. Park, preba- 
bly dreadivg some hostile intention, 
fired, but furtunately did not kill any 
one ; upon this the canoes returned, 
but the king, anxious for their safety, 
sent people after them requesting them 
to stop, and he would send proper 
persous to show them the safe passage 
in the channel of the river. 

The messengers could not, how- 
ever, overtake them, and Mr. Park 
and his companions continued their 
voyage, until the vessel got among the 
roeks off Boussa, and was, iu conse- 
quence, ‘* broke.”’ 

Birnie Yaourie is in Houssa, but 
Boussa is in the country called Burgoo. 
Birnie Yaourie is by land one day’s 
journey from Boussa, but by water a 
day and a half. 

Duncanno described the pass where 
the canoe was broke to be like the 
cataraets in the Scottish Highlands. 
The water ran with great force, the 
canoe was carried rapidly along, and, 
before they could see their danger, 
was dashed to pieces. The people ot 
Boussa stood upon some rocks pro- 
jecting into the river, desirous, if pos- 
sible, of affording the white men some 
assistance, but the catastrophe was so 
sudden, aud the violence of the stream 
so great, that they could uct reach 
them. 

The break of the river on the rocks 
is described as dreadful, the whirlpools 
formed, appalling, and the agitation of 
the water so great, as almost to raise 
the canoe off its end, and precipitate it 
stem forward into the gulf below. At 
the moment the vessel struck, Mr. 
Park held something in his band 
which he threw into the water, just 
as the vessel appeared to be going to 
pieces. The water was so agitated 
that he could not swim, and was seen 
to sink. ‘There were other white men 
in the canoe, all of whom were drown- 
ed. The river is there four miles broad. 
There was a black slave saved from the 
canoe, who spoke the Foulah language, 
and was slave to a Toulah man, and 
lived at Boussa when Duncanno left 
Yaourie. 

Duncanno positively asserted that no 
person from Mr. Park's vessel landed, 
and that the black was the only man 
saved. Some expert divers among the 
people of Boussa dived into the stream, 
and picked up twelve pistols and two 
long muskets. 

Mr. Park informed the black who 
was with him, that in a week or two 
he would carry him with the canoe 
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into ‘agréat ocean,’ where the water 
was salt. Various accounts agree in 
stating, that from below Boussa to Be- 
nin the river is bruad, deep, and navi- 
gable. 


La Fayette.—The distinguished ho- 
nours which have been paid in Ame- 
rica to this veteran general, have glad- 
dened more hearts than bis own. The 
following brief extract from an Ameri- 
can paper, which gives a long account 
of bis reception in the United States, 
will be read with pleasure even in the 
opposite hemisphere of the eastern 
world : 


‘IT must not forget to mention the 
interesting exhibition of the children. 
These, to the number of 800, between 
the ages of six and twelve, neatly 
dressed, and each wearing a badge of 
La Fayette, were arranged in six lines 
in the state-house-yard. Between these 
lines the general passed; and after he 
had passed through the whole, a gold 
medal, bearing upon it the inscription 
“*Nous vous aimons, La Fayette,’’ was 
presented to him, accompanied by the 
following beautiful lines :— 


- Welcome to Fredonia’s clime, 
Glorious Hero! Chief sublime! 
Garlands bright for thee are wreath’d, 
Vows of filial ardour breath’d ; 
Veterans’ cheeks with tears are wet, 
** Nous vous aimons, La Fayette.” 
Monmouth’s field is rich with bloom, 
Where thy warriors found their tomb; 
Yorktown’s heights resound no more 
Victor’s shout, or cannon’s roar ; 
Yet our hearts record their debt, 

** Nous vous aimons, La Fayette.” 


Brandywine, whose current roll’d 
Proud with blood of heroes bold, 
That our country’s debt shall tell, 
That our gratitude shall swell— 
Infant breasts thy wounds regret, 
** Nous vous aimons, La Fayette.” 


Sires who slcep in glory ’s bed, 

Sires whose blood for us was shed,— 
‘Taught us, when our knee we bend, 
With the prayer thy name to blend : 

Shall we e’er such charge forget ? 

** Nous vous aimons, La Fayette.’ 


When our. blooming cheeks shall fade, 
Pale with time or sorrow’s shade, 
When our clustering tresses fair 
Frosts of wintry age shall wear, 

E’en till memory's sun be set, 

** Nous vous aimons, La Fayette.” 


We have just been told that, while 
here, he was presented with the 
epaulettes which he wore as major- 
general in our army, and with the sash 
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which he wore at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, spotted with the blood he shed in 
our cause forty years ago.— American 
paper. 

Lord Charles Murray.—This young 
Nobleman, son to the Duke of Athol, 
died on the 11th of August, at Gastouini. 

Captain Gordon.—On Sept. 27, 1822, 
at Welet Medinet, a day’s journey from 
Sennaar, ‘in Nubia, from whence he 
was proceeding in an attempt to pene- 
trate up to the source of the Bahr-el- 
Abiad, died Capt. Robert James Gordon, 
R.N., who had often distinguished him- 
self duriug the late war. He was the 
third son of Capt. Gordon, of Everton 
near Bawtry. His death adds another 
victim to the melancholy list of those 
who have perished in the cause of Afri- 
can Discovery. 

Sir F, Addam.—[From the Algemeine 
Zeitung.)—Tritsre, October 6.—Two 
days before Captain Diamandopulo, who 
arrived here in 16 days from Zante, left 
that island, the Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands, Sir F, 
Adam, arrived there from Napoli di 
Romania, and after performing 24 hours’ 
quarantine, sailed for Corfu. He had 
been to Napoli di Romania with one 
frigate, one corvette, and three brigs, 
and had been received there with a 
salute of 105 guns, which he returned 
with an equal number. When he landed, 
about 8,000 Greek troops were drawn 
up on each side of the way, and on en- 
tering the city, he was received by 79 
members of the senate, dressed in grand 
costume, each of whom had a white 
flag borne before him. At that time 
the object of his visit was not known at 
Zante. 


Great Military Road.—Vienna, Oct. 
12.—At the beginning of October, the 
great military road was opened which 
jeads from Bormio, in the Valteline, 
passes over the ridge of the Braglio and 
the Stilferjock, and then descends into 
the Tyrol, to join the Inspruck road, 
in the plains of Pradt. It is the high- 
est road in Europe, for the summit of 
the Stilferjock, over which it passes, is 
8,400 feet above the level of the sea. In 
the inhospitable Alpine regions, where 
nature opposed, at every step, the ef-s 
forts ofart, genius has triumphed, with 
happy boldness, over every difficulty, 
The traveller is astonished when he 
sees how, sometimes by the erection 
of bridges, or by galleries hewn in the 
rocks, or built of stone, the most 
frightful precipices are surmounted,and 
obstaeles of every kind overcome. It 
does honour to the Government, that, 
by the erection of very solid covered 
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passages of stone, it has provided a 
new retreat from the danger of ava- 
lanches along the whole road. In one 
part those galleries are carried to the 
length of 800 yards. Care has been 
humanely taken to provide shelter 
for travellers, who, when surpris- 
ed by sudden storms of snow, or 
high winds, might be in danger of los- 
ing their way, or being buried in the 
snow. Six very spacious inns, built on 
the highest parts of the road, afford the 
wanderer at all times a secure retreat ; 
where persons, appointed by the Go- 
vernment, will afford him every kind of 
assistance and refreshment. On the 
road near the Stilferjock, where nature 
appears in all her terrific sublimity, 
the attention of the traveller is attracted 
by the sources of the Adda, which 
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Nearly ready for Publication. 


Journals of the Seiges of the Madras 
Army, in the years 1818, 181%, and 
1819, with Observations on the System, 
according to which such operations 
have usually been conducted in India, 
and a statement of the improvements 
that appear necessary. By Edward 
Lake, Ensign of the Honourable East 
India Company's Madras Engineers, 
With an Atlas of Explanatory Plates. 


The Proceedings of the Agricultural 
Society of Sumatra, consisting of the 
First and Second Reports of the Society; 
with an Appendix containing the ptia- 
cipal Papers therein referred to, and 
also the Reports of the Education Com- 
mittee and Bible Society. In 1 volume, 
8vo, 

A Map of India, compiled from the 
latest surveys, and other authentic 
sources, Engraving by John Walker, 
on four large sheets ; the scale will be 
two inches to a degree, and the size five 
feet six inchés in length, by four feet 
four. 


In a few days will be published, a 
Second Part of the East India Military 
Calendar, by the Editor of the Royal 
Military Calendar. 


New Volume of Poems.—Out Indian 
readers will learn with pleasure that 
Mr. D. L. Richardson, who has re- 
cently arrived in England from Ben- 
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rushes from a rock at a very great 
height, and by the celebrated summit 
of the Oitler, covered with eternal snow, 
which rises far above the clouds. The 
numerous beautiful waterfalls, and the 
diversified prospects, are as interesting 
as the singular forms of the rocks, afrd 
the immense glaciers which hang over 
the valleys beneath. The ascent and 
descent of the road are almost always 
easy; the railing on the side is erected 
on the whole road; and the magnificence 
of the work is the more calculated to 
excite astonishment, when it is recol- 
lected that it was first begun in the 
summer of 1821, and that in these rude 
and elevated regions the work could be 
carried on only for a few months in the 
year, 


NOTICES, 


gal, has a volume of poems in the press, 
trom which we have been furnished 
with several smaller pieces for our pre- 
seut Number. These will serve, to 
the English reader, as specimens of 
the auttior’s talents: but to the Indian 
reader, the earlier productions of the 
same pen are already suificiently well 
known to induce them to look forward 
to the promised volume with expecta- 
tions of pleasure that will not, we think, 
be disappointed, 


Anglo-Chinese College.—There is an 
institution at Malacca, calledjthe Anglo- 
Chinese College, which is intended to 
promote the study by Europeans of 
Chinese literature, and the study of 
English by native Chinese, with the 
ultimate view of transferring to East- 
ern Asia, and the islands beyond it, the 
literature of Europe. The Anglo-Chi- 
nese College is still in its infancy; 
there are in it, as students, about 
twenty Chinese youths, of from ten to 
twenty years of age. The late Dr. 
Milne, a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, was the first Prin- 
cipal of the College, and he is suc- 
ceeded by two gentlemen, whose 
names are Humphreys and Collie. 
Amongst other voluntary subscrip- 
tions, we hear that a gentleman, 
a friend of literature, has given 1,500¢. 
to the College, together with a valua- 
ble collection of upwards of 300 vo- 
lumes, to the library. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA, 
[From the London Gazettes.) 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS. 


BENGAL. 
llth Light Dragoons. Capt. H. Bond, 
from half-pay, 19th Light Dragoons, to 
be Captain, vice T. P. Barlow, who ex- 
changes, receiving the difference, dated 
Sept. 16, 1624. 
3th Foot. Ensign J. Jones to be Lieu- 
tenant without purchase, vice Rothe, 
deceased, dated Nov. 16, 1223; R. W. 
Croker, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Jones, 
ditto. 
38th Foot. Lieut. C. J. Boyes, from 2d 
West India Regt. to be Lieutenant, vice 
J. W. Boyes, who retires upon half-pay 
of 21st Foot, dated Sept. 23, 1424. 
4\st Foot. Ensign H. C, ‘Tathwell to 
be Lieutenant by purchase, vice Smith, 
who retires, dated Oct. 7, 1624. 
47th Foot, Lieut. C. M. Christian, from 
Ist Regular Veteran Batt. to be Licute- 
- pant, vice Moon, appointed to 35th Foot, 
dated Sept. 23, 1624. 


MADRAS. 


30th Foot. J. C. Battley, Gent. to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice Vanderzee, 
deceased, dated Dec. 19, 1822. 

4¢th Foot. Assistant Surgeon R. N. 
Starn, from half-pay of the Regiment, to 
+ gear Surgeon, dated Sept. 16, 


69th Foot. Ensign J. Penn te be Lieu- 
tenant without purchase, vice Smith, 
prcerated, dated ag Bay 1623; Ensign 

. E. Muttlebury to be Lieutenant, vice 
Roy, deceased, dated Jan. 24, 1624; W. 
Semple, jun. Gent. to be Ensign, vice 
Muttlebury, dated Sept. 23, 1624. 

STAFF. 

Lieut. H. Anderson, from 69th Foot, 
to be Adjutant of a Recruiting District, 
vice J. Muubee, who retires upon half- 
pay 69th Foot, dated Sept. 23, 1¢23. 

Memorandum.— The Commission of 
Ensign Battley, 30th Foot, as Ensign in 
the Army, has been antedated to Jan. 1, 
1821, that being the date it ought to bear, 
but he has not been allowed any back 
pay. 

BOMBAY. 


4th Light Dragoons. Lieut. R. Lewis, 
from 17th Light Dragoons, to be Lieute- 
nant, vice Quintin, who exchanges, dated 
Sept, 23, 1624; Lieut, G. Shaw, from 


17th Light Dragoons, to be Lieutenant, 
vice J. Cart, who retires upon half-pay 
17th Light Dragoons, dated Sept. 27, 
1623. 


Memorandum.— The Commission of 
Ensign Hewson, of 47th Foot, as Ensign 
in the Army, has been antedated to Oct. 
1, 1619, that being the date it ought to 
bear; but he has not been allowed any 
back pay. 


CEYLON. 
83d Foot. Lieut. R. Brough, from half- 
pay 99th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice A. 
Greig, who reverts to his former half- 
pay, dated Oct, 7, 1624. 


MAURITIUS. 
92d Foot. Capt. H. A. Magenis, from 
28th Foot, to be Captain, vice Brutton, 
appointed Sub-Inspector of the Militia in 
the Ionian Islands, dated Sept. 30, 1624. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


57th Foot. Brevet Major J. Owens, 
from half-pay 74th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice W. W. Lewis, who exchanges, dated 
Sept. 16, 1624. 

War Office Circular.—'The following 
Circular, dated Aug. 31, 1624, has ap- 
peared in the public journals during the 
month :— 


Sir,—I have the honour to transmit, 
for your information and guidance, a 
Copy of the King’s Warrant, dated 6th 
April last, for discontinuing the use of 
the Saddle Blanket in his Majesty’s Regi- 
ments of Cavalry in India, and substitut- 
ing in its stead a fixed Pannel or Pad; 
and at the same time directing that the 
Horse Cloth, to which it will be neces- 
sary to revert in consequence of the dis- 
use of the Saddle Blanket, shall be pro- 
vided at the cost of the soldier as an 
article of necessaries. 

I have further to acquaint you, that as 
the price of the Saddle Blanket is 15s,6d. 
and that of the Horse Cloth, 8s. only, 
the difference of 7s 6d. between those 
sums will be deducted from the allow- 
ance of 2/. 6s. ld., hitherto granted b 
the public to provide necessaries for eac 
recruit raised for his Majesty’s Cavalry 
Regiments in India, thereby reducing the 
said allowance to 1. l¢s. 7d. per man. I 
am, &c. PALMERSTON. 


Addressed to the Colonels of Regi- 
ments of Cavalry. 





Civil and Military Intelligence. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE, 
(From the Indian Gazettes.) 


BENGAL. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort /Villiam—March 26. Major J: 
Macdonald, of the Military Establish- 
ment of Fort St. George, to be Envoy to 
the Court of Persia; Capt. H. Willock, 
of the Military Establishment of Fort St. 
George, to be Secretary and Assistant to 
the British Mission in Persia; Lieut. J. 
R. Campbell, of ditto ditto, to be Second 
Assistant ; Mr. Assistant Surgeon Ma- 
grath, of ditto ditto, to be Medical Officer 
attached to the Missiov ; Lieut, R. Mac- 
donald, 8th Bengal N. |. to command the 
Escort attached to the Mission.—April 1. 
Mr. G. W. Bacon to be Superintendent 
of Police, in the Divisions of Benares and 
Bareilly. —19. Mr. E. Shakespeare to be 
Superintendant of the Shakespearian 
Bridges. 

PROMOTIONS. 
Head Quarters, Calcutta, April 23, 1624. 
46th Foot, Ensign W. N. Hutchinson 
to be Lieutenant, vice Law, deceased ; 
Ensign ‘I. Cleesom to be Lieutenant, 
vice Skelton, deceased, without purchase. 
The latter is since cancetled. 

Royal Regt. Lieut. L. H. Dobbin to be 
Capt. of a Company without purchase, 
vice Gill, deceased, dated Feb. 19, 1624. 
—Ensign J. Williamson to be Lieutenant 
without purchase, vice Dobbin, dated 
Feb. 19, le24. 

30th Regt. Lieut. J. Magill to be Cap- 
tain of a Company without purchase, 
vice Perry, deceased, dated April 13, 
1824.—Ensign J. S. Torrens to be Lieu- 
tenaut without purchase, vice Magill, 
dated April 13, 1623. 

47th Foot. Brevet Licut. Col. and Capt. 
J. W. O'Donoghue to be Major without 
murchase, vice Warren, deceased, dated 
March 20, 1624.—Lieut. J. Clark to be 
Captain of a Company without purchase, 
vice O'Donoghue, ditto.—Ensign W. 
Snow to be Lieutenant without purchase, 
vi» Clarke, ditto —H. H. F. Clarke, 
Geut. to be Ensign without purchase, 
vice Snow, ditto. 

The following aie promoted to the 
rank of Captain by Brevet :-— 

Mth Foot. Lieut. G. M‘ Kenzie, dated 
April 5, 1824. 

20th Foot. Lieut. C. Connor, dated 
Feb. 23, 1624. 

54th Foot. Lieut. R. Kelly, dated Feb. 
16, 1424. 

59th Foot. Lieut. N. Hovenden, dated 
April 6, 1624. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta —April 23. 
Assistant Surgeon Rutledge, 20th Foot, 
for two years, to Europe, ou medical cer- 
tificate, Capt, Cassidy, 67th Foot, tor 


Fa | 
VO 


two years, to Europe, on urgent private 
affairs. 


BOMBAY. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 

Bombay Castle, April 26.—In conse- 
quence of a recommendation by his Ex- 
cellency the Commander in Chief, the 
Goveraor in Council is pleased to place 
Mr. Andrew Robiuson, late Captain of 
the European Regiment, who was ca- 
shiercd by the sentence of a General 
Court Martial, on the Invalid Pension 
List, from the 2istinst. for the sum laid 
down in General Orders, dated Dec. 20, 
1620, for an Officer of the rank he lately 
held; and is further pleased to permit 
him to proceed to England for the pur- 
ose of Obtaining the permission of the 

lonourable the Court of Directors to 
reside in England on the half-pay of his 
late rank. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Bombay Castle—April @ Mr. J. W. 
Langford to be Supernumerary Assist- 
ant to the Political Agent in Cattywar.— 
30. Mr. W. Gordon to act as Assistant to 
the Chief Secretary to Government.— 
June 3. Capt. J. W. Graham, 6th Regt. 
N. I. to be Chief Interpreter and ‘Trans- 
lator of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture.—19. Mr. J. H. Cherry to be Col- 
lector in the Northern Conean; Mr. A. 
Crawford to be Collector at Ahmedabad ; 
Mr. J. B. Simson to be Sub-Collector at 
Sholapore; Mr. 'T. Williamson to be 
First Assistant to the Collector at Pooua 
and Acting Collector at Kaira; Mr. J. 
H. Jackson to be First Assistant to the 
Collector at Ahmedabad ; and Mr. A, 
Steele to be Second Assistant to ditto, 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Bombay Castle-—May 14. The Rev. S- 
Payue to be Chaplain at Danollee, in the 
Southern Concan ; and the Rev. Am- 
brose Goode to succeed Mr. Payne as 
Chaplain at Kaira and Ahmedabad.— 
April 27. Rev. M. Davis, B. A. to be 
Junior Chaplain at Poonah, in the room 
of the Rev. R. Ward, A.M., ou furlough 
to England. : 
MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Bombay Castle.— April #. Assistant 
Surgeon Richmond to Oe an Oculist for 
the subordinate Stations.—May 22. A. 
Cuthbert, Second Hospital Assistant, to 
be attached to the Escortof the Resident 
at Baroda.—29. Mr. J. Magie to be an 
Assistant Surgeon. — June 5. Assistant 
Surgeon J. Burns, 2d Batt. 9th Regt. to 
be Surgeon to the Resident of Bhooj, 
vice Henderson, returned to Europe.— 
10. Senior Assistant Surgeons W. Pur- 
nell, D.C. Bell, and W. Fraser, to be 
Surgeons on the New Establishment. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Bombay Castle—April 20. Lieutenant 
Strong, of Bombay European Regt, to 
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command the Escort attached to the Po- 
litical Agent in the Persian Gulf.—May 
6. Lieut. Col. J. R. Kemp to command 
the Field Detachment lately assembled 
at Deesa, for operations in Sirohee.—12. 
Sub-Conductor Barnes, of the Commis- 
sariat Department, to be Conductor, vice 
Willocks, deceased. — 15. Mr. T. W. 
Garduer to be a Cadet of Infantry, agree- 
ably to certificate —22. Ensign Grant, of 
the Corps of Engineers, to be Drauzhts- 
man to the Chief Eugineer.—24. Capt. 
A. Moore, Ist Regt. N. I. to be Assistaut 
Quartermaster General to the Guicowar 
Subsidary Force. — 24. 'The following 
Cadets having arrived are admitted and 
appointed Ensigns: Messrs. J. E. Car- 
enter, D. E. Mills, J. Shelton, W. Long, 
8. C. Balwin, E. Wiuchelo, G. Pope, 'T’. 
D. Fallow, D. A. Malcolm, and F, C. 
Hall: all of Infantry, date to be hereaf- 
ter fixed.—June 3. The following are 
appointed Cadets from May 25 :—Mr. D. 
C. F. Scott, of Cavalry, and Messrs. J. 
Davidson and G. Clarkson, of Infantry. 
Mr. Scott is since appointed Acting Cor- 
net; and the Cadets, Ensigus, 


PROMOTIONS. 
Bombay Castle, April 13. 


Regt. of Artillery. Senior Second 
Lieut. J. Liddell to be First Lieut. vice 
Jervis deceased, dated 7 April 1824. 

30.—Infantry. Senior Oficer Colonel 
of a Regiment Lieut.-Gen. A. Anderson 
to be placed on the Senior List, vice 
Licut.-Gen. J. Peché, deceased, dated 
24 April 1623.—Senior Lieut.-Col. of In- 
fantry E. Baker to be Lieut.-Col. Com- 
mandant of a Regt. of Infantry, vice 
Anderson, dated 24 April 1423.—Senior 
Major F. F. Staunton to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel, vice Smith, deceased, dated 28 
Sept. 1623.—Senior Capt. J. Brown to 
be Major, and Lieutenant A. Morse to 
be Captain, vice Staunton, promoted, 
dated 26 Sept. 1823.—Ensign J. Harvey 
to be Lieutenant, vice Saltwell, deceased, 
dated 10 Dec. 1623. 

May 13.—Jnfantry. Lieut. Col. D. Pro- 
ther to be Lieutenaut-Colonel Com- 
mandant, vice Cooke, deceased, dated 
30 Sept. 1823.—Senior Major D. Camp- 
bell to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Pro- 
ther, promoted, dated 30 Sept. 1423.— 
Senior Major F. D. Ballantyne to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Williams, de- 
ceased, dated Dec. 1, 1423. 

9th Regt. N. 1. Capt. Garraway to be 
Major, Lieut. Reddell tobe Captain, vice 
Ballantyne, promoted, dated Dec. 1, 1423. 
—Ensign G. Le Grand Jacob to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice J. D. Saltwell, deceased, 
dated Dec. 10, 1823. 

9th Regt. N. I. Capt. Garraway to be 
Major, Lieut. and Brevet-Capt. J. T. 
Ellis td be Captain of a Company, .in 
succession to Campbell, promoted, dated 
30 Sept, 1623.—Eusign W. Campbell to 


Civil and Military Intelligence. 


be Lieutenant, vice Harvey, deceased, 
dated Noy. 6, 1623. 

17.—Cadet J.S. Grant of the Engineers 
to be Lieutenant, and Cadet G. ‘Tolle- 
nache of Infantry to be Lieutenant.— 
Cadet E.R. Prother to be Second Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery. 

The following Cadets for the Cavalry 
and Infantry having reported their arrival 
at the Presidency on board the Duke of 
York, on the 6th instant, they are ad- 
mitted from this date. The Cadets for 
the Cavalry are promoted to Coruets, and 
those for the Infantry to Ensigus :— 

Cavalry. Mr. C. R. Babington, Mr. 
G. Rowley, and Mr. W. Varden. 

Infantry. Mr. H.S. K. Lage Fl 
Mr. H. Aston, Mr. 8S. Landon, and Mr, 
A. Goldie. 


—— 


April 26.—European Regt. Lieut. R.A. 
Meriton to be Captain of a Company, 
and Ensign T.'Tapp to be Lieutenant, in 
succession to Robinson, cashiered, dated 
April 21, 1624. 

27 Regt. N. 1, Lieut. W. Spratt to be 
Brevet Captain, dated 21 April 1624. 

3d Rest. Cavalry. Lieut. H. Jameson 
to be Brevet Captain, dated 21 April 
1424. 

6th Regt. N.I. Lieut. P.D. Ottey and 
Lieut. Cazalet, to-be Brevet Captains, 
dated 21 April 1624. 

12th Regt. N. 1. Lieut. J. Rankin and 
Licut. T.D. Morris, to be Brevet Cap- 
tains, dated 2) April 1624. 

April 6.—European Regt. Ensign R. 
St. John to be Lieutenant, vice Hubbarc, 
deceased, dated 2 April 1824. 

May 20.—7¢h Regt. N. J. Ensign D.M. 
Scobie to be Licutenant, vice Burrowes, 
dated 14 May. 

10th Regt. N. I. Lieut. D. W. Shaw to 
be Captain of a Company, and Ensign . 
J. C. Coventry to be Lieutenant, vice 
Jones, retired, dated 4 Sept. 1623. 

June 2.—.4rtillery. Senior Lieut.-Col. 
G. H. Bellassis to he Colonel Command- 
ant on the New Establishment, dated 
May lt. 

Corps of Engineers. Senior Lieut.-Col. 
W. Brooks to be Lieut.-Col. Command- 
ant on the New Establishment; Senior 
Major S. Goodfellow to be Lieut.-Col.. 
vice Brooks, ditto; Senior Lieut. G. R. 
Jervis & J.Jopp to be Captains on ditto ; 
Ensign F. M‘Gillivray to be Senior Lieu- 
tenant, vice Jopp; Ensigns A. C. Peat 
and R. Forster to be First Lieutenants 
on the New Establishment; dated ae 

Infantry. To be Lieutenant-Colonels 
on the New Establishment :—Senior 
Lieutenaut-Colonels G, M. Cox, J. A. 
Wilson, G. M‘Konochie, G. R. Kemp, 
H. Roome, J. Cunningham, J. F, Dyson, 
W. D. Cleland, B. W. D. Sealey, W. 
Gilbert, H. Kennett, J. P. Dunbar, A. 
Aitcheson, W.'Turner ; dated May 1. 
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Senior Majors 
R. A. Willis to be Lieut.-Col. vice Cox 
H. Tovey ...+ee+eeeeeeee Vice Kennedy 
J. Kinnersley.....+ -- Vice Wilson 
P. Delamotte ........ vice M‘Konochie 
W. P. Tacher ..........++«-Vvice Kemp 
J. Hickes ..+.Vice Roome 
H. Smith ........... vice Cunningham 
V. Kennedy........++++++.. Vice Dyson 
G. A, Litchfield ......... vice Cleland 
W. Grant. .csccessecceseees Vice Sealey 
J. Taylor... ... vice Gilbert 
FE. Frederick.............. Vice Kennett 
W. Miles .......+++++0+-. Vice Dunbar 
G. B. Brookes .......... vice Aitcheson 
'l. Burford, ............... vice Turner, 


Ist Regt. L. C. Senior Capt. R. Thomas 
tobe Major, and Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) G, 
Melville to be Captain, in succession to 
Smith, promoted; dated May 1, 1624.— 
Lieutenants B. Sandwith and P. Hunter 
to be Captains on New Establishment, 
ditto; Cornet J. Liddell to be Lieutenant, 
vice Melville, promoted, ditto ; Cornet 
H. Fawcett to be Lieutenant, vice Sand- 
with, ditto; Cornet 8. Poole to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Hunter, ditto; and Cornets 
R. D. Mackenzie and H. Wilks to be 
Lieutenants on the New Establishment ; 
dated May 1, 1424. 

2d Regt. L. C. Senior Capt. G. F. Gor- 
don to be Major, and Lieut. {Brevet Capt.) 
J. Bayley to be Captain, vice Lit-hfield, 
promten, ditto; Lieutenants F. E. Ry- 
vot and P. P. Wilson to be Captains, 
ditto; Cornet H. J. Robinson to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Bayley; Cornet A. Urquhart 
to be Lieutenant, vice Rybot; Cornet 
W. Turner to be Lieutenant, vice Wilson ; 
Cornets C. Thuillier, A. Balmanno, and 
C. Torin, to be Lieutenants on the New 
Kstablishment, ditto. 

3d Regt. L. C. Senior Captain S. Mit- 
chell to be Major, and Lieut. H. Jameson 
to be Captain, vice Delamotte, dated t 
May.—Lieutenants J. Southerland and 
G. Marshall to be Captaius, ditto; Cor- 
nets J. K.E. Johnston, W. H. Ottey, 
C. H. Delamaine, E. Waller, and A. D. 
Graeme, to be Lieutenants, ditto. 

European Regt. Senior Lieutenants 
J.F,. Osborne and G. C. Taylor to be 
Captains, dated } May. 

ist Regt. N. I. Senior Lieutenants J. 
Reynolds and D, Forbes to be Captains, 
dated 1 May. 

2d Regt. N.I. Senior Captain D. H. 
Bellasic to be Major, and Lieut. (Brevet 
Capt.) J. S. Caneiag to be Captain, vice 
Hickes, dated 1 May.—Senior Captain 
C. Gray to be Major, and Lieut. (Brevet 
Capt.) W. Spratt to be Captain, vice 
Kennedy, promoted.—Senior Lieutenant 
G. Taylor, and J. M‘Cullum, to be Cap- 
tains, and Ensign G. Candy to be Lieu- 
tenant ; dated } May. . 

3d Regt. N. I. Senior Capt. P. Fearon 
to be Major, and Lieut. H. Adams to be 
Captain, vice Tovey.—Senior Lieut, P, 
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M‘Keever, and G. B. Aitcheson, to be 
Captain, and Ensigu Hart to be Lieute- 
nant, vice Aitcheson ; ditto. 

4th Regt. N. I. Senior Captain T. Mor- 
gan to be Major, and Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) 
Sealey to be Captain, ditto.—Senior Cap- 
tain G. Tweedy to be Major, aud Lieut. 
F. Sharp to be Captain, vice Frederick, 
ditto.—Senior Lieutenants G. C. Massey, 
and 'T. Marshall, to be Captains.—En- 
sign H.Stockley to be Lieutenant, vice 
Massey, and Eusign F. B. B. Keene to be 
Lieutenant, vice Marshall ; ditto. 

5th Regt. N. I. Senior Lieutenants J. 
Farquharson and E, F. Hart, to be Cap- 
tains; ditto. 

6th Regt. N.I. Senior Lieuts. (Brevet 
Capts.) P.D. Ottey and W. Cazalet, to 
be Captains, ditto. 

7th Regt. N.1. Senior Capt. E. Davies 
to be Major, and Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) 
'T. Leighton to be Captain, vice Burford ; 
ditto.—Eusign H. Forbes to be Lieute- 
naut, vice Burrowes, dismissed, dated 
14 May. 

4th Regt. N. I. Senior Lieuts. (Brevet 
Capts.) F. M*Cy Iredel, and J. B. Good- 
win, to be Captains, dated 1 May. 

9th Regt. N. I. Senior Capt. W. Mor- 
rison to be Major, and Lieut. (Brevet 
Capt.) G. Moore, to be Captain, vice 
Willis.—Senior Lieuts. J. Simpson, and 
J. Worthy, to be Captains; and Ensign 
H. W. Puktord to be Lieutenant, vice 
Worthy; ditto. 

10th Regt. N. J. Senior Captain G, 
Hutchinson to be Major, and Lieut. W. 
Nixon to be Captain, vice Taylor, ditto. 
—Senior Capt. A. J. O. Browne to be 
Major, and Lieut. S. D. Scondeil to be 
Captain, vice Miles. —Senior Lieutenants 
G.S. F. Plaistead, and J. Forbes, to be 
Captains; and Ensign J.Thornlin, and 
W. A. Wall, to be Lieutenants; ditto. 

11th Regt. N.I. Senior Capt. F. Far- 
quharson to be Major, aud Lieut. J. 
Clarke to be Captain, vice Brookes, ditto. 
—Senior Lieuts. E. Mason and H. Dan- 
babin, to be Captains; aud Ensign S. H. 
pt to be Lieutenant, vice Dunbabin ; 
ditto. 

12th Regt. N.J. Senior Capt. H. R. 
Deschamps to be Major, and Lieut. (Bre- 
vet Capt.) R. Ogilby to be Captain ; ditto. 
—Senior Capt. D. Barr to be Major, and 
Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) R. Waite, to be 
Captain, vice Tucker, ditto. — Senior 
Lieutenants (Brevet Captains) C. New- 
port, and T.D. Morris, to be Captains.— 
Supernumerary Lieut. Liddell, to be 
brought on the strength, vice Newport, 
and Senior Ensign W. Stewart to be 
Lieutenant, vice Morris, promoted ; 
ditto. 

FURLOUGHS, 

Bombay Castle, Mar. 29.—Lieut. A. A. 
Woodhouse, 3d Regt. L. C., to Europe, 
for three years.—April 30; Ensign E. 
Neville, of Grenadier Regiment, to Eu- 
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rope, on sick certificate-—May 15. Sur- 
geon A. Henderson, for three years, to 
Surope, onaccount of hishealth.—June9. 
Cornet W. Walker, Ist Regt. Madras 
L. C., to Europe, for three years. 
ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 


Bombay Cast’e, May 15.—1st Regt. Nw. 
Licut. James Harvey to take rank vice 
Reddell, promoted, dated 1 Dec. 1623. 

9th Regt. N. 1. Lieut. 'T. B. Forster to 
take rank, vice Ellis, promoted, dated 
30 Sept. 1423.—Lieutenant R. H. Faucett 
to take rank, vice Kinsey, deceased, 
dated 6 Nov. 1423. 

Infantry. Lieut.-Col. R.H. Hough to 
take rank vice Baher, dated 24 April 
1623.—Lieut. J. K. Gloag to take rank 
vice Morse, promoted, dated 6 Septem- 
ber 1425. 

6th Regt. N. I. Major A. C. H. Lamb, 
Capt. M. F. Collis, and Lieut. J. Dawes, 
to take rank m succession to Hough, 
promoted, 

REMOVALS. 


Bombau Castle, June 5,.—Lieutenaut- 
Colonels Commandauts J. A. Wilson, 
P. Dunbar, aud W, Turner; and Lieu- 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


tenant-Colonels P. Delamotte, H. Smith, 
and G. O, Litchfield, from Infantry to 
Cavalry. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, April 19.—Lieut. J. J. 
Robinson to be Secretary and Accountant 
to the Mariue Board, and Marine Judge 
Advocate, dated Feb. 26, 1624. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bomhay Custle, April 19.—The Hon. 
the Governor in Council having been 
leased to abolish the rank of Commander 
in the Honble. Company’s Marine, and 
to increase the number of Senior and 
Junior Captains to twelve of each rank, 
the following Promotions are made, with 
date of rank from 12 April 1624 :— 

Junior Captains—R. Morgan, G. Wal- 
ker, D. Ross, W. ‘T. Graham—to be Se- 
nior Captains. 

Commanders—W. Maxfield, P. Mau- 
ghan, D.Jouves, W. Arrow, H. Hardy, 
C.J). Maillard, J. Crawford, R,E. Good- 
ridge; First Lieutenant ‘T. ‘Tanner—to 
be Junior Captains, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 

Births. —March 12, At Saugor, the lady 
of Capt. M‘Mullan of a sou.—26th. At 
Ishapore, the lady of Capt. A. Galloway, 
agent for gunpowder, ef a daughter.— 
April 4th. At Burisaul, the wife of Mr. S. 
J. Benbow, of a daughter; at Dacca, 
Mrs. C. Leonard.—tth. At Mymeusing, 
Mrs. J. Radcliffe of a son.—10th. At Cal- 
cutta, lady of Capt. C. E. Smith, of the 
ship John Adains, of a son and heir.— 
Lith. At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. J. 
Taylor, Deputy-assistant Commissary- 
general, ot a daughter; at Calcutta, 
Mrs. J. Madge, Jun. of a son.—l3th. At 
Calcutta, lady of J. C. Burton, Esq., of 
a daughter ; in Fort William, the lady of 
Licut. Graham, 25th Regt. of a still-born 
child ; at Muttra, the lady of Cornet 
W. Alexander, Sth Regt. L. C. ofa daugh- 
ter.— 15th. At Calentia, the lady of A, 
Mactier, Esq. of a son.—16th. At Burd- 
wan, the lady of the Rev. Mr. Peronne of 
a son; at Calcutta, the lady of Mr. J. 
‘T. Lawrence of a son.—l7th, At Bally- 
yunge, the lady of Capt. E. C. Sneyd, 
Assistant Commissary - General, of a 
daughter.—1I*th. At Saugor Bundlecund, 
the lady of Capt. PF. Daygerfield, of Bom- 
bay Establishinent, deputy opium agent 
in Malwa, of a son.—vIst. At Calcutta, 
the lady of T. B. Swinhoe, Esq. of a 
daughter,—22d. At Benares, the Jady of 


the Rey. W. Frazer, Chaplain of Benares, 
of a daughter.—25th. In Fort William, 
the lady of the Rev. Dr. Parish, of a son. 
—29th. At Calcutta, the lady of E. Coul- 
son, Esq. of a still-born child.—At 
Keitah, the lady of Capt. R. L. Anstru- 
ther, 6th L. C. of a son.—May th. At 
Azimgurh, the lady of W. T. Robertson, 
Esq. C. S. of a danghter.—10th. At Pur- 
neah, Mrs. J. Smith of a son.—23d, At 
Calcutta, Mrs. J. Steuart of a son. 

Marriages.—April 16th. At Calcutta, 
M. D. Poirel, Esq. of Chandernagore, to 
Mary, only daughter of the late J. Hamil- 
ton, Esq.—2ist. At Caleutta, Mr. G. 
Gogerly to Miss A. L. H. Ferris, daughter 
of the late P. Ferris, Esq.—29th. At the 
cathedral, J.D. Smith, Esq. eldest son 
of the Rev. D. Smith of Worcester, to 
Caroline Birch, third daughter of the 
late Capt. Gray, Muster-master of 11.M. 
Forecs in Bengal—May 1. At Hussinga- 
bad, E. R. Jardine, Esq. 12th Regt. Ben- 
gal N. [. to Miss C. M. Menlius.—12th. 
At Agra, B.A. J.W.Boyd, Esq. Assistant- 
surgeon, Horse Artillery Brigade, to Miss 
H. Merchand.—2ith. At Dacca, W. Dam- 
pier, Esq. Bengal C. 8. to Emma, the 
daughter of Liev Col. Commandant 
J. M. Johnson. 

Deaths —March 16th. At Moisgung, 
Charlotte Harriet, the lady of 'T. Savi, 
Esq.—2Ist. At Calcutta, Capt.J, Daniels, 
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of the Country Service, aged 35.—5th. 
At Caleutta, A. MacDougal, Esq. M. D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
at Edinburgh, and Assist.-Surg. in the H. 
C. Service.—7th. At Caleutta, Major J. 
Ferris, Commissary at Cawnpore.—1 2th. 
At Fort William, Capt.J. P. Perry, H. M. 
24th Foot, and Acting-Paymaster ; at 
Rassa Pagla, His Highness Prince 
Ahmed Shah, one the sons of ‘fippoo 
Saib.—l4th. At Saugor, Mrs. E.S. Logie, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Logie of the Malwa 
Force ; at Bedair, C. Johnson, Esq. 
—l5th. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Metcalfe, 
the lady of T. Metcalfe, Esq.C. S.— 19th. 
At Calcutta, Miss C. Gika, aged 16, eldest 
daughter of the late Major D. Gika of the 
Mahratta Service:—20th. At Kedgeree, 
ou hoard the Bengal Merchant, Mr. A. 
D. M‘Intyre.—2Ist. At Calcutta, W. 
Robertson, Esq.—27th. At Calcutta, Mr. 
J. Means, Assistant to the New Mint.— 
29th. At Serampore, E. K. Muler, Esq. 
of his Danish Majesty's Civil Service.— 
30th. At Calcutta, S. Massingham, Esq. 
Commander of the ship Victory ; Lieut. 
J. Nish, of H. C. Marine.—May 3. Maria 
Louisa, infant daughter of J. A. Shaw, 
Esq. of Bengal Civil Service.—4th. Near 
Pitmillie, Capt. W. Smith, H. M. Dra- 
goons.—7th. At Chinsurah, Mrs. B. N. 
Ellis; J. Hare, Junior, Esq.—1l2th. At 
Cawnpore, William Littlejohn, infant 
son of Capt. J. Pearson. Gith Regt. N. I. 
—20th. At Calcutta, W. Rees, Esq.— 
27th. At Calcutta, Napoleon George 
Buonaparte, Esq.—At Ballygunge, T. 
Alsop, Esq. Magistrate of Calcutta, 


MADRAS. 


Births—April 1. At Bellary, lady of 
J. Burton, Esq. Garrison Surgeon, of a 
son.—At Tranquebar, Mrs. RK. Harris of 
a son.—2d. At sea, on board H.M.S. 
Liffey, the lady of G. J. Morris, Esq. 
Bengal C. S. of a daughter.—4th. At 
Pondicherry, the lady of J. Benjamin, 
Esq. of a daughter.—4th. At Mangulore, 
lady of Lieutenant and Adjutant Locke, 
2nd Batt. 25th Regt. N. I. of a daughter. 
—Yth. At Madras, lady of A. B. Angelo, 
Madras Civil Service, of a daughter.— 
12th. At Masulipatam, the lady of 
Major Wahab of a daughter.—I9th. At 
Belgaum, the lady of Capt. Paske of Ar- 
tillery of a daughter.—zoth. At Vizaga- 
patam, the lady of Capt. G. Jones, Major 
of Brigade, of a son.—22d. At sea, on 
board the Dunvegan Castle, tlte lady of 
J. W. Brett, Esq. Ist Royal Regt. of a 
daughter.—25th. At Madras, the lady of 
the Rev. W. Roy, Chaplain, vf a son.— 
26th.At Madras, Mrs.Nish of a sen —27th. 
At Madras, the lady of J. E. Elderton, 
Esq. Bombay Military Establishment, of 
ason ; Lady of H. Burne, Esq. of a son. 
—2th. At Madras, the lady of ‘I’. Boileau, 
Madras Civil Service of a son.—3lst. At 
Madara, Mrs, ), Bushby of a son, May 
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eth. At Mangalore, the lady of Lieut. and 
Adjut. Locke, 2d Batt. 25th Regt. N. 1 
of a daughter.—1l6th. At Komptie, lady 
of Lieutenant-Colonel W. Lamb. Ist 
Battalion, 26th Regiment Bengal N. i. 
of a daughter—22d At Madras, the 
lady of Major G. M, Stewart, com- 
mauding !st Batt. Ist Regt. N. 1. of a 
daughter.—27th. At Madras, the lady of 
Lieut. Dewar, 7th Regt. N. 1. of a son.— 
Sist. At Madura, the lady of N. Banner- 
man, Esq. of a daughter. 

Marriages.—April 3d. At Fort St. 
George, Lieut. J. Clough, ist Batt. 9th 
Regt. N. I. to Miss E. Dixon, daughter 
of Lieut. Dixon, formerly of 19th Regt. 
—7th. At Madras, Mr. R. Taylor to Miss 
A. Campbell.—19th. At Madras, Mr. F. 
A. Wright to Miss M. Frith.—z2ith. At 
Madras, Mr. C. R. MacMahon, Assistant 
Surveyor, of the Surveyor-General’s De- 
partment, to Miss E. Chambers, dangh- 
ter of the late Captain Chambers.—May 
Ist. At Fort St. George, Lieut. G.Warren, 
of the Bengal Establishment to Clara 
Jessey, third daughter of — Connell, Esq. 
—th.At Madras, Lieut.-Col.Torrens C.B. 
Deputy Adjutant-General of H.M Forces 
in the East Indies,to Maria, third daugh- 
ter of the late Col. Marley, Deputy 
Quarter Master - General. — 24th. At 
Mangalore, Lieut. J. Edgar, 2d. Batt. 
25th Regt. N. I. to Miss A. F. Jones, 
only daughter of the late Major A. Jones, 
Madras Establishment. 

Deaths.—March 2¢th. At Vellore, 
Lieut. and Adjut. C. Mansfield, Ist Batt. 
7th Regt. N. 1—30th. At Mysore, Capt. 
M. Lawlor, 10th Regt. N. [. and Fort 
Adjutant at Seringapatam.—April Ist. At 
Poonamallee, Robert, eldest son of 
Lieut. Woodgate, of his Majesty’s 54th 
Regt.; at Beliary, S. Goodrich, son of 
Lieut. Ross, Super. Eng., Caleutta Di- 
vision. —ith. At Jaulnah, Ensign A, 
Robertson, Ist att. eth Regt. N. I— 
9th. At Madras, Mrs. J. Mayers.—1 1th. 
At Chingleput, Capt. R. Bye, 2nd Native 
Batt. commanding at that station.—16th. 
At Seringapatam, Lieut. P. Gordon, In- 
terpreter, &c. Ist Batt. 11th Regt.—20th. 
At sea, on board H. M.S. Liffey, Rosa, 
infant daughter of G. J. Morris, Esq. 
Bengal, C. S.—2!st. At Port St. George, 
Mrs. Smith, wife of J. Smith, Esq. 
Quarter master of H. M. 4]Ist Regt.— 
30th. At Vepery, Capt. P. Davie, Ist Batt. 
2ith Regt. N. l—May Ist. At Madras, 
Adjutant W. Hea, ist N. V. Batt.—7th. 
At Bangsecottah, Lieut. H. Baker, 2d 
Batt. 12th Regt. N. L—13th. At Juluah, 
Lieut. H. W. Yonge, Ist Batt. ¢th Regt. 
N. 1.—I7th. At Mangalore, Hon. M. ‘I. 
Harris, second son of Lord Harris.—1éth. 
At St. Thomas’ Mount, Lieut. J. G. 
Dalzell, ist Batt. of Artillery.—At Poo- 
namallie, Dr. J. Kellie, Acting Garrison 
Surgeon —23rd. At Wallahjabad, Capt. 
T. G. Coote, H. M. Sith Regt. —3ist. At 
Madras, R. Richardson, Esq, Oculist to 
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the Hon. Company; at Madras, Susan 
Elizabeth, only daughter of A. J. Drum- 
mond, Esq. Civil Service.--—June 3d. John 
Douglas, infant son of the late J. D, 
White, Esq. 


BOMBAY. 


Births. —March 24th, At Sattara, the 
Lady of Major J. Briggs, Resident at the 
Court of His Highness the Rajah, of a 
daughter.—29th. At Sattara, the Lady of 
C. Kane, Esq. of a daughter.—April 2d. 
At Colabah, the lady of F. W. Frankland, 
Esq. Captain of His Majesty’s 20th Foot, 
of a son.—9th. At Jaulnah, the lady of 
Captain W. Locke, of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Horse, of a daughter.—19th. At 
‘Tannah, the lady of H. H. Glass, Esq. 
C.S., of a daughter. —23d. At Poonah, 
the lady of Lieutenant-Colone] Souther- 
land, of a son.—May 4th. At Colabah, 
the lady of Lieut. G. W. Thompson, of 
His Majesty’s 30th Regiment, of a son.— 
9th. On the Esplanade, the lady of D. 
Malcolin, Esq. of a daughter.—16th. At 
Bombay, the lady of J. Saunders, Esq. of 
a son.—June 7th. At Colabah, the lady 
of J. Morley, Esq. of a son.—léth. At 
Bombay, the lady of W. C. Bruce, Esq. 
C, S. of a daughter. 

Marriages.— May 5th. At Nagpore, 
Lieut. T, Warlow, Bengal Engineers, to 
Miss M. P. Ord.—19th. At Bombay, Mr. 
W. Spencer, of the Secretary’s Otlice, to 
to Miss Morin.—June Ist. At Nagpore, 
George Adams, Esq. Surgeon of the 
Madras Establishment, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late G. Ricketts, Esq. of 
Madras.—l4th. At Poonah, Captain W. 
Havelock, of His Majesty’s 4th Dragoons, 
Kut. to Caroline Elizabeth, daughter of 
A. Chaplin, Esq. and niece of the Com- 
miissioner in the Deccan. 

Deaths.—March 15th. In Quilon Roads, 
J. Campbell, Esq. eldest son of the late 
Lieut. Col. W. Campbell, H. M. 74th 
Regt.—23d. At Hingolee, Mrs. C. St. 
John Grant.— April Ist. At Bombay, 
Lieut. F. Hubbard, Bombay European 
Regt.— 6th. At Bombay, Mr. H.C. Moor- 
house, Surgeon of the Ganges ; at Byenl- 
Jah, Lieut. J. J. S. Jervis, of the Bombay 
Artillery, and Deputy Commissary of the 
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Stores in Guzerat.—l7th. At Bombay, 
Ensign E. Thompson, Bombay European 
Regt.—1¢th. At Bombay. G. 2. C. Hyde, 
Esq. Hon. Company’s Civil Service. — 
2ist. At Kaira, the infant son of Capt. 
Stevenson, of the Horse Artillery. —Ma 

3d. At Poonah, Mr. Conductor R. E. 
Willock, of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment.—1l0th. At Bombay, Eliza, wife of 
Capt. Frith, of the Country Service.— 
12th. At Bombay, Mr. J. Mason, Jun.— 
16th. At Sattara, Lieut. H. Locke, 26th 
Regt. Bengal N. 1.—June 4. At Bombay, 
Mr. Conductor A. Easie.—#@th. At Mali- 
gaum, Capt. E. Shaw, commanding the 
Kandeish Local Batttalion, 


— 


PENANG. 
At Penang, J. Carnegie, ej the 
oldest merchant in the Straits of Ma- 
lacea, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Births.—Oct. 11. At Glasgow, the 
lady of Capt. Taylor, E. 1. Comp. Ser- 
vice, of a daughter.—-l4th. At Chiches- 
ter, the lady of Lieut. Wolfe, of the 96th. 
Regt. ofason.—22d. In Clarges-street,the 
lady of H. W. Powell, Esq. of a son.— 
24th. At Dunpashill, Croydon, the lady 
of W. S. Owens, Esq. of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Oct. 5. At Aberdeen, A. 
Warrand, Esq. Madras Medical Estab- 
lishment, to Emilia Mary Davidson, 2d. 
daughter to H. R. Duff, Esq. of Muir- 
town, Inverness-shire.—12th. At May- 
field, Lieut. W. Bremmer, 24th Regt. 
Madras Army, to Georgiana Huntly, 
4th daughter of late J. Robertson of 
oo Esq. Writer to the Signet — 
20th. At Aylesbury, C. Hickman, Esq. 
Hon. Company ’s Bengal Medical Staff,to 
Ann, eldest daughter of the late H. 
Hickman, Esq. of same place. 

Deaths.—Sept. 29th. At Greenwich, 
the lady of Capt. J. Ross, E. I, Comp. 
Service.—Oct. 4th. Capt. J. Caldwell, 
formerly in the Cone of the Bengal 
Engineers, and late Barrackmaster at 
Chelmsford.—lith. In the New Road, 
F. Duncan, Esq. M, D, in the Hon, E. 1 
Comp. Service. 





Date. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oet. 
Oct. 


Oct. 11 
16 


Oct. 


Oct. 17 
Oct. 17 
Oct. Il 
Oct. 18 


Mar. 22 
May 1 
May 3 
May 6 
May 8 
May 8 
May. 10 
May 13 
May 15 
May 19 
May 19 
May 19 
May 20 
May 23 
May 25 
May 26 
May 28 
May 30 
May 30 
June 1 
June 1 
June 6 
June 8 
June 8 
June 8 
June 12 
June 14 
June 22 
June 26 
July 4 
July 7 
July 15 
Aug. 24 


Sept. 25 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 4 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 12 
Oct. 12 
Oct. 12 
Oct, 22 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND EROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


1 Portsmouth 


1 Off peremeeh Mexborough .. 


] Deal 
1 Deal 
1 Portsmouth 
3 Of Dover 

Portsmouth 


4 
4 
7 Bristol .. 
Deal .. 
Off the Start 
Gravesend 
Portsmouth 
Deal .. 
Deal... 
Liverpool 


Liverpool 


9 


Bengal 
Batavia 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bengal 
stl 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Batavia 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Batavia 
Mauritius 
Batavia 
Batavia. 
Mauritius 
Cape 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
St. Helena 


Portsmouth 
Liverpool 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Deal 

Deal 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Deal 
Portsmouth 


Off the Start 


Ship’s Name. 


Commander. 


Commodore Hayes Moncrief 


. Medina 


.. Venus 


. 


Isabella 


Lady Nugent .. 


Luna 
Wm. Parker 


.. Cumbrian 
.- Albion 
.. Mary Ann 


.F 


.. Mary 
.. Bengal 


. Britannia 


Tarbutt 
Brown 
-. Kilgour 
- Wallis 
Boon 
.» Knox 
.» Brown 
.. Birbeck 
. Best 

. Cragie 
. Bourke 


-. Batavia 


-» Mauritius 
. Cape 


ae Cape 
. Batavia 


Port of Departure. 


Bengal 
.» Madras 


Cape ° 
Bombay . 
Madras oe 
- Cape a 
Mauritius, 
Bombay 


Date. 
April 16 
April 14 
May 10 
July Il 
May 2 
Oct. 
= 
lay 
July 
June 
June 
July 
June 


i 
1 
2 
1 


8 
22 
30 
95 


.. Wim. Shand 


rancis 


.. Kenn ; 
.. Benson e 
.. Steele z 
.. Pearse z 
.. Lady Kennaway Surflen ‘ 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 


ee ecGceaeseer ese pene tReene ee @ 
. tt +2 « 


Sir E. Paget. 
Shannon e 
Berwickshire . 
Duke of York . 
Barrossa e 
Providence . 
Barkworth de 
Bombay Merchant 
Bengal Merchant 
Thomas Coutts .. 
_ Ann 
H.M.S. Alligator 
City of Edinburgh 
Priucess Charlotte 
Hannah oa 
Resource 
Acteon 
Duchess of Athol 
Macqueen . 
fork ee 
Guardian a 
Cambridge P 
Dunira 
Castle Huntly 
Rasanna 
Orpheus 
Caroline 
Nourmahal 
Lonach 
Eleanor 
H.M.S. Arachne 
Eliza ‘eo 
Resolution te 


Geary 
Kendal 
Shephard 
Campbell 
Hutchinson 


Remmington .. 


Cotgrave 
Kemp 
Seeart n 
Chrystie 
Craigie 


Wiseman 
Mackean 
Shepherd 
Pritchard 
Briggs 
Daniel 
Walker 
"Talbert 
Sutherland 
Barber 
Hamilton 
Drummond 
Johnston 
Findlay 
Harris 


Mitchell 
Chads 
Frith 
Parker 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Sophia 

Richard Rimmer 
Cyprus 
Cornwallis 
Harriet 

Alfred 

Ganges 
Charlotte 
England 
Aurora 


Barclay 
Nicholl 
Rand 
Henderson 
Fulcher 
Lamb 
Lloyd 
Hector 

at 

Lar 


Singapore 
. Penang 
. Bengal 
. Bombay 


s 3 May 


June 


+ London 
- London 
» London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
‘ London 
P London 
.. London 


ee 


Cruize 
Loudon 
Liverpool 
London 
Loudon 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
England 
London 
Newcastle 


. 
. 
. 
ee 
‘ 
. 
. 


Madras 
Singapore 


April * 
April 24 
3 


Cape & Mauritius 


Cape 
Singapore 
Bombay 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bombay 


Madras & Bengal 
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Date. 


Port of Arrival. 


Shipping Intelligence. 


DEPARTURES—continued. 
Ship’s Name. 
Madras 


Commander. 


Port. of Depart. 
Madras & Bengal 


Deal 
Deal 
Cowes 
Deal 


Oct. 24 
Oct. — 
Oct. — 
Oct. — 
Oct. — 


Calcutta 
Patience 
Alexander 


SHIPS EXPECTED TO 
Port of Depart. 


Portsmouth 
Yeal 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 


' Date. 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 5 
Noy. 5 
Nov. 10 
Novy, 10 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 20 
Noy. 30 


Boyne . 
Oxgite Castle 
Earl St. Vincent 
Monmouth 


tockingham 


Margaret . 
Lady Campbell 


Royal George 


City of Rochester 


Ship’s Name. 


-. Weynton .. 
.» Reeves oe 


Venus a 
-. Beach 
Waterloo ° 
Abberton ha 


.. Irvine 
Palmira ei 
.. Ellerby Pe 
Isabella és 


Crosley 
Coppin 
Heim 
.» Kind 
. Richardson 


Madras & Bengal 
Bengal 

Cape 

Mauritius 


SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 


Commander. Destination. 


Madras and Bengal 
— 

Cape, Batavia & Singap. 
Cape and St. Helena 
Cape 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Bombay 
Batavia and Singapore 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Bombay 
Madras and Bengal 


- Lawson oe 
Simpson . 
Kilgour 

. Gardner 
Percival 

. Simpson 


Lamb +o 


Wallis ee 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Date. 


June 23 
July 


Lat. and Long. 


Tri istan d’Acunha ore ell 
~ On the Line Mare 
9 26 W. 
26.14 W. Morley 
“45 W.  Floreutia 


Sept. 6 
Sept. 12 
Sept.28 


+ 
DF, 


NS 


15. 
14 


Ship’s Name. 


S. Forbes : 


Meditcrranean .. 


Commander. Frommwhence. Where bound, 


Farrar... London 
Chapman., London 
.. Bishop .. London 
Stuart =... London 
-. Halliday .. London 
Wimble ., London 


China 
Bombay 
Cape 
Ceyloa 
Bengal 
Bombay 





GENERAL LIST 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA, 


By the Jsabella,—From Bombay : Mrs. Thew, 
Dr. Rae, R. N., Dr. Hendersov, G. Dirom, Esq. 
A. and M. Hopkins, and Master Hopkins. 


By the King George theFourth.—From the Man- 
ritius, wrecked at the Cape: Lieut. Hewisson, 
52d Regt.; Charles Carter, Esy. M.D., RN, 
M. P. Garnot, M. D., Mr, W. Young, R. N., Mr 
G. G.H Munning, Jun, Miss K. Harrington, 
Lieut. J. and Mrs. Harrington and twothikiren, 
Lieut. J. M. Bayone. 


By the Commodore Hayes.—From Bengal : 
Mi. Torbett, Master Torbett, E..C. Lawrence, 
Esq,, C. S. died on the passage, and Mrs, Law- 
rence left at the Mauritius. 


By the Mery.—From Bengal and Madras, 
wreckedin Moselle bay; Capt. Anthony, and 
Lieuts. Taylor and Briggs, ot N. 1.; Lieut. But- 
Jer, 45th Regt; Lieut. Thomas, 54th Rest. ; 
Lieut. Armstrong, 30th Regt; Lieut. Porlesse, 
R.N.; Mrs, and Master. Browne 3 and Mr. J. 
Biackhouse, of the Ceylon Service. 


By the Barkworth.— From Bowbay: Capt. 


OF PASSENGERS. 


and Mrs. Holroyd and child; Captains Souther- 
land and Cassidy ; and W. Gordon, Esq. 

By the Albion.—From St. Helena : Lieut. Col, 
Molesworth, Lady, and four children; Mrs- 
Hewitson, and Master Paton. 


By the Mary Ann. — From Bombay : 
Clerk, of Bombay, 


By the Cumbrian. — From the Cape: Mr, 
Greig, proprietor of the South Airican Advyer- 
tiser, 

By the Victory — Expected from Bengal : 
Capt., Mrs., the two Misses, and Master Drys- 
ca‘e; Mrs. Rutledge; Misses M, Da Costa and 
Burrell; Lieuts. Alston, Brind, and Shaw ; and 
Mr. Black wood. 

By the Bombay Merchant.—Expected from 
Bombay : Messrs. Clark and Seton. 

By the Gilmore, — Expected from Bengal : 
Mrs. and Miss Massingham; Mrs. Law and 
child; Lieut. Wilson, HW. M. Service ; Miss H, 
Lathrop, and Masters C. and T’. Alsop. 

By the Britannia.—From the Cape: Messrs, 
Young and Hunt5on, from the late ship, King 
George the Fourth. 


Mr. 





